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PREFACE 



EDITOR. 



The person chiefly concerned in improving this 
tilition of Mr. Locke's Works, having long enter- 
tainetl a high esteem for that author's writings, 
.ind being informed that a new edition was pre- 
paring, became naturally desirous of seeing one more 
complete than any of the foregoing; and of contri- 
buting liis assistance towards it (so far as the short 
time allowed for that purpose would give leave) by 
not only collating former editions, and correcting 
those numerous errors which had crept into most of 
ihcin ; but also by inserting, or giving some dc- 
cription of such other pieces as are known to have 
:>me from the same hand, though not.appeariiig hi 
.liv catalogue or collectipn of hjs vrorks; ,• -. 

The farther liberty liis' been t^ei].,to subjoin a 
few things by other hands, wbjcTi-seeojcd necessary 
tn a right use of Mr. Locke's (Uscovenes, and a more 
r.?[idy application of the priueiijlps iv^iereon they are 
' undeo, t, g. • ' 

1. To the Essay on Human Understanding is pre- 
fixed a correct analysts, which has been of consider- 
able ser^Hce by reducing that Essay into some better 
method, which the author himself shows us, (preface 
■■■m\ elsewhere) that he was very sensible it wanted, 
hough hi contented himself with leaving it in its 
'nfll form, for reasons grounded on ihe prejudices 
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then prevailing against so novel a system ; but which 
hardly now subsist. 

This map of the intellectual world, which exhibits 
the whole doctrine of ideas in one view, must to an 
attentive reader appear more commodious than any 
of those dry compends generally made use of by 
young students, were they more perfect than even 
the best of them are found to be. 

2. There is also annexed to the same Essay a small 
tract in defence of Mr. Locke's opinion concerning 
personal identity ; a point of some consequence, but 
which many ingenious persons^ probably from not 
observing what passed between him and Molyneux 
on the subject, [letters in September and December, 
169s, and January, February, May, 1694,] have 
greatly misunderstood. 

It may perhaps be expected that we should in- 
troduce this edition of Mr. Locke's Works with a 
particular history of the author's circumstances and 
connexions; but as several narratives of this kind 
have been already published by diflferenf'writers, viz. 
A. Wood, [Ath. Ox. Vol. 2] ; P. Coste, [character 
of Mr. Locke here annexed] ; Le Clerc, [first printed 
in English before the Letters on Toleration, 1689, 
but more complete in the edition of 1713, from 
whence thp^, chief part of the subsequent lives is 
extracted J*: :rf<^ck(g|j6 Artick.in the Supplement to 
Collier AdaeriJ.'J arnd Vy-'thie ccfmpilers of the General 
Dictionary, BiogrftpM.^ .Britannica, Memoirs of his 
Life and CharattCT;.17*2/&c. &c. and since most of 
that same ajScj)]dF[t which has been prefixed to some 
late editions, by 'way q? Life, is likewise here annexed ; 
there seems to be little occasion for transcribing any 
more of such common occurrences, as are neither in- 
teresting enough in themselves, nor sufiiciently cha- 
racteristic of the author. We have therefore chosen 
to confine the following observations to a critical 
survey of Mr. Locke's writing^, after giving some 
account of his literary correspondence, and of such 
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tonymous tracts as are not commonly kno^vo to be 
. but yet distinguishable from others that have 
leen imputed to him. Besides those posthumous 
pieces which have been already collected by Des 
Maizeaux, and joined with some others in the late 
editions, there U extant, 

1. His Introductory Discourse to Churchill's Col- 
lection of Voyages, [in 4 vols, fol.] containing the 
whole History of Navigation from its Original to that 
Time, (A. D."l7(H) with a Catalogue and Character 
of most Books of Travels •. 

These voyages are commonly said to have been 
published under his direction. They were presented 
by him to the university of Oxford [^v. Collier's Dict.J. 
That he was well versed in such authors is pretty plain, 
irom the good use he has made of them in his essays; 
iiid the introductory discourse is by no means un- 
worthy of him, though deemed too large to be ad- 
mitted into this publication : whether it may be 
added, some time hence, in a supplemental volume, 
along with some of his other tracts hereafter men- 
tioned, must be submitted to the public, and those 
who are styled proprietors. 

4. I'or the same reason we are obliged to suppress 

another piece usually ascribed to him, and entitled, 

The History of our Saviour Jesus Christ, related in 

" s Words of Scripture, containing, in Order of Time, 

the Events and Discourses recorded in the Four 

lOgelists, &c. 8vo. printed for A. and J. Churchill, 

lifl, concerning which a learned friend, who bus 

tfuUy examined it, gives the following account : 

am inclined to think that this work is the genuine 

duction of Mr. Locke. It is compiled with ac- 

pacy and judgment, and is in every respect worthy 

[that masttrfy writer, 1 have compared it with 

Locke's Treatise on the Reasonableness of 

iaUanity, and find a striking resemblance hc- 

"To til* prc«ent eilition llii» work ia nddt-d- 
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tween them in eonie of their expressions in tS 
quotations from scripture, and in the arrangei 
of our Saviour's discourses." Under each of 1 
heads this ingenious writer has produced remarkable 
instances of such resemblance, but too particular awX 
minute to be here recited : on the hist he adds, that 
whoever reads the Treatise on the Reasonableness <^ 
Christianity with the least attention, will perceifl 
that Mr. Locke has every where observed an ex^ 
chronological order in the arrangement of his text| 
which arrangement perfectly corresponds with tbj' 
of the History. It would have been very difficult i 
throw a multitude of citations from the four Evm 
gelists into such a chronological series without i 
assistance of some Harmony, but Mr. Locke was t 
cautious a reasoner to depend upon another raan*s ' 
hypothesis ; I am therefore persuaded that he com- 
piled this Harmony, the History of Christ, for hu 
own immediate use, as tlie basis of his Reasi>i)i'~ 
ableness of Christianity. And though the origia 
plan of this history may have been taken froi 
Garthwaite's Evangelical Harmony, 4to. 1633, ( 
Dr. Doddridge supposes, yet the whole narrati^ 
and particular arrangement of facts is so very 
ferent, that Mr. Locke's History in 1705 may pH 
perly be termed a new work. 

3. Select Moral Books of the Old Testament a 
Apocrypha, paraphrased, viz. Proverbs, Ecclesiasti 
Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, in one vol. 12mo. lyf 
This useful work is given by tradition to Mr. Lod 
und his name often written before it accordingiy. 
was printed for his old booksellers A. and J. Churcnl 
and is thought by some good judges to bear evidoi 
marks of authenticity : of which I shall only obsejj' 
farther, that by tlie method there taken of pa^ 
phrasing these writers in one close, continued lu 
course, where the substance is laid together and pt| 
perly digested, a much better connexion appears t 
be preserved, and the author's sense more clearh 
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expressed, than it can be in any separate cxpositit 
of each verse with all the repetitions usual in eastei 
writings, and all the disadvantages arising from tl 
Ifcry inaccurate division of" their periods, as is hinte 
in the judicious preface to that work. 

+. A letter to Mrs. Cockburn, not inserted befoi 
in any collection of Mr. Locke's pieces. It was sei 
with a present of books to that lady, on herbcini 
discovered to have written a Defence of his Essa 
against some remarks made upon it by Dr. T. Burnel 
author of the Theory of the Earth, &c. Dr. Burnet' 
Remarks appeared without his name in three part 
the first of wliich was animadverted on by Mr. Lock 
at the end of his Reply to Bishop Stillingfleet in 1697 
the two others were left to the animadversion of hi 
friends. Mrs. Cockburn, to whom the letter und< 
consideration is addressed, finished her Defence 
the Essay in December, 1701, when she was bu 
twenty-two years old, and published it in May, lyOT 
the author being industriously concealed : which oi 
casioned Mr. Locke's elegant compliment of its bein 
"a generosity above the strain of that groveling ag 
and like that of superior spirits, who assist wtthoi 
showing themselves." In 17^-1< the same lady wrote 
letter to Dr. Holdsworth on his injurious impntatioi 
";ast upon Mr. Locke concerning the Resurrection > 
;be same Body, printed in 17^6; and afterwards : 
'elaborate A'indication of Mr. Locke's Christian Pria 
ciples, and his controversy on that subject, first pu 
lUhcd, together with an account of her works, I 
I>r. Birch, 1751, and the fore- mentioned letter aild< 
"icrc below, Vol. X. p. 314. 

5. Of the same kind of correspondence is tl 
lUtious letter to Mr. Bold, in 1699, (which is ala 
ijiuerted in the tenth vol. p. Sl.'i), as corrected froi 
"*ic original. Mr. Bold, in 1699. set forth a pieo 

ititlcd. Some Considerations on the principal Ol 
actions and Arguments wliich have been publishi 

uost Mr. Locke's Essay ; and added in a coUcctii 
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of tracts, published I70G, three defences of his Re 
fionableness of Christianity ; with a large discours 
concerning the Resurrection of the same Body, am 
two letters on the Necessary Immateriality of create 
thinking Substance. 

Our author's sentiments of Mr. Bold may be see 
at large in the letter itself. Vol. x. p. S\5. 

G. Mr. Locke's fine account of Dr. Pococke \»i 
first published in a collection of his letters, by Cm 
1714, (which collection is not now to be met witj 
ond some extracts made from it by Dr. Twells, in h 
Life of that learned author [Theol. Works, Vol. '. 
p. 83]. The same is given at full length by TMi 
Maizeaux, us a letter to ••••, (intending Mr. Snut 
of Dartmouth, who had prepared materials for thj 
life) but without specifymg either the subject ( 
occasion. ' 

7. The large Latin tract of Locke's, De Toleration 
wfts first introduced iu the late 4to. edition of h 
^vorks ; but as we hare it translated by Mr. Popple t 
the author's entire satisfaction, and as there is no 
thing extraordinary in the language of the original 
it was judged unnecessary to repeat so many things 
over again by inserting it. Perhaps it might aiford 
matter of more curiosity to compare some parts of h' 
Essay with Mr. Burridgc's Version, said to be printa 
in 1701, about which he and his friend Molyneux su 
penredso extremely anxious, but wliieh he tells Li| 
borcb (Aug. 1701) he had not then seen; nor ! 
we learnt the fate of this Latin version, any mol 
than what became of a French one, (probably thfl 
of P. Costc, mentioned undt-r Locke's article in t" 
General Dictionary) in correcting which he (IM 
Locke) had taken very great pains, and Itkewifl 
altered many passages of tlie original, in order ( 
make them more elear and easy to be translatedl 
Many of these alterations I have formerly seen undl 
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lifl huid in the library at Oates, where he spent the 
ast aod most agreeable part of his life in the conv- 
>any of Lady Masham, and where his own cnnversa- 
ioa must have proved no less agreeable and instruct- 
ag to that lady, since by means of it, as well as from 
n education under the eye of her father, Cudworth, 
lie appears to have profited so much as to cotn- 
ose a very rational discourse, entitled. Occasional 

houghts in Reference to a virtuous and Christian 
•ife, published 1705, and frequently ascribed to Mr. 
■ocke. I^See particularly Beyer's Annals of Queen 
>ftne, Vol. III. p. 265*.] She was generally believed 
as Le Clerc tells us) to be the author of another di»- 
ourse on the Love of God, in answer to Mr. Norris ; 
'hich has likewise been attributed to Mr. Locke, 
nd has his name written before it in a copy "ow in 
he library of Sion College, but others give it to Dr. 
Vhitby. Oftheaanae excellent lady Mr. Locke gives 
lie following character to Limborch : "Ejus [('. e. 
[utorise InquisttionisJ lectionem sibi et utilissimam 
t jncundissimam fore spondet domina Cudworthn, 
u(£ paternx: bemgnitatis lia^res omneni de rebus 
?ligionis persecutionem raaxime aversatur," Lett. 
une, 1691. " Hospcs mea tyrannidi ecclcsiasticie 
limicissima, sspc mihi laudat ingenium et consilium 
lum, lahorcmquc huie operi tarn opportune impen- 
itn, crcdittjue frustra de religionis reformatione et 
rrangelii propngatione tantum undique strepitum 
loveri, dura tyrannis in ecclesid, vis in rebus re- 
gionis (iiti passim mos est) aliis sub nomlnibus utcun- 
Lie speciosis obtinet et laudatur." Id. Nov. 16"J1. 

8. We cannot in this place forbear lamenting the 
ippression of some of Mr. Locke's treatises, which 
rc ID all probability not to be retrieved. His Right 
lethod of senrching after Truth, which Le Clerc 
lentlons. is hardly to be met with ; nor can a tract 
hidi we have good ground to believe that he wrote, 
1 the Unitarian Controverey, be well distinguished 
I ibit distsnci: of time ; iintese it prove to be the 
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following piece, which eorae ingenious persona 1 
iadged to be hisj and if they are right in their con- 
jecture, as I have no doubt but they are, the address 
hto himself that is preyed to it must have been made 
on purpose to conceal the true author, as a more at- 
tentive perusal of the whole tract will convince any 
one, and at the same time show what reason tli^ 
was for so extremely cautious a proceeding. Purl 
the long title runs thus : " The Exceptions of j 
Edwards in his Causes of Atheism, against 1 
Reasonableness of Christianity as delivered in th£ 
Scriptures, examined and found unreasonable, un- 

2 scriptural, and injurious, &c. London, printed iu the 
year 1G95," 47 pages, 4to. 
It is uncertain whether he lived to finish that 
System of Ethics which his friend Molyneux so fre- 
uently recommended to him : but from a letter to 
le same person, dated April, 1698, it appears, that 
he had several plans by Iiim, which either were never 
executed, or never saw the light. 

Among the late Mr. Yorke's papers, burnt in his 

k chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, were many of Mr. Locte's 
letters to lord Sommers, but probably no copies of 
these remain; which must prove an irreparable loss 
to the public, many of thera being in all likelilu: 
^ written on subjects of a political nature, as that c 

nent patriot was well acquainted with, and &eent_ 
have availed himself considerably of, Mr. Locke's pri 
cjples throughout his excellent treatise, entitled, Tile 
Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations concern- 
ing the Rights and Prerogatives of Kings, and the 
Rights, Privileges, and Properties of the People. A 
work which seems to be but little known at present, 
though there was a tenth edition of it in 1771. The 
conclusion is taken almost verbatim from Mr. Locke. 
9. Thirteen letters to Dr. Mapletoft, giving some 

k account of his friends, with a largo description oC^ 
severe nervous disorder, and his method of treating J 
and frequent intimations of his desire to succeed fl 
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[etor in his professorship at Gresham College, &c. 
ire very obligingly communicated by a graiitUon of 
B floctor's ; but we have not room to insert them, a» 
J contain very few matters of literature, to which 
r inquiries are chiefly confined at present ; nor shall 
■ be excused perhaps for taking notice of his letter 
ahe earl of • *, dated May 6, IO76, with a curioua 
MS. on the subject of Free-masonry, published 
he Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1758. 
Vc are informed, that there is a great number of 
jiiial letters of Mr. Locke, now in the hands of 
i R«v. Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the British factory 
■t Petershurgh; but have no proper means of apply- 
ing for them •. 

10, Forty letters to Edward Clarke, Esq. M. P. are 
among Dr. Birch's papers in the Museum, but of like 
unimportance. Perhaps some readers think that the 
late editions of Mr. Locke's works are already clogged 

Rh too many of that kinrl; however I shall give one 
these for a specimen, on raising the value of coin, 
ihe same method which he there recommends, vias. 
weighing it, hiis of late been practised. See the 

letter in Vol- x. of this edition, p. 3^0. The two 

KTs from lord Shaftesbury and sir Peter King 
speak for themselves. 
1. It may likewise be observed, that our author 
met with the fate of most eminent writers, whose 
es give a currency to whatever passes under them, 
to have many spurious productions fathered on 
Beside those above-mentioned, there is a Com- 
moD-PIacti-Book to the Bible, first published in 1639, 
lulafterwyrdsswelledout with agreat deal of matter, 
ill digested, and all declared to be Mr. Locke's; hut 






We liflTe been iodalged hy Mr. Tooke with a Bight of some 
m, which came into his hands, rcpiitcd iti be the pfxlurtions uf 
Locke. Some uf them ore avidcutly not liis : and of thoiw which 

I any inponacce we are ntit oblo just now to twccrtiuu the nii- 

UicntUdty. Anion^ the htlCT is a tntgcdy cutillcd Tawwlane the 
"■" " t.— Ed. Bf th« ptoenl editwn- 
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wtt&tevet'liand he might be supposed to have ini 
original book itself, it is plain he had none in that 
preface, which is neither sense nor English. A puerile 
edition of jEsop's Fables has likewise his name pre- 
fixed to it, and was in all probability ascribed to him 
for no better reason than the frequent mention made 
of that book in his Thoughts on Education. Ti 
title runs thus: "^^sop's Fables in English and Lttfl 
interliucary, for the Benefit of those who, not havin 
a Master, would learn either of those Tongues. 
Second Edition, with Sculptures. By John Lo( 
gent. Printed for A. Bettesworth, 1723." 

12. But it is high time to conduct the reader \ 
Mr. Locke's more authentic and capital productioi 
the constant demand for which shows that they haii 
stood the test of time ; and their peculiar tendencj 
to enlarge and improve the mind must continue that 
demand while a regard to virtue or religion, science 
or common sense, remains amongst us. I wish it wei 
in my power to give so clear and just a view of thel 
as might serve to point out their proper uses, an 
thereby direct young unprejudiced readers to a morf 
beneficial study of them. 

The Essay on Human Understanding, that mo: _ 
distinguished of all his works, is to be considered ■■. 
a system, at its first appearance, absolutely neWi s)^B 
directly opposite to the notions and persuasions t^B 
established in the world. Now as it seldom happiqH 
that the person who first suggests a discovery in aifl 
science is at the same time solicitous, or perhsfH 
qualified, to lay open all the consequences that folloi? 
from it ; in such o work much of course is left to the 
reader, who must carefully apply the leading prin- 
ciples to many cases and conclusions not then 
specified. To what else but a neglect of this I 
plication shall we impute it that there are still nm 
bers amongst us who profess to pay the greatest d 
fcronce to Mr. Locke, and to be well .icquainted with 
writings, and would perhaps take it ill to have 
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SretensioD questioned ; yet appear either wholly 
e, or unaccustomed, to draw the natural con- 
scauence from any one of his principal positions ? 
Why, for instance, do we still continue so unsettled 
in the first principles and foundation of morals ? 
How came we not to perceive that by the very 
same arguments which that great author used with 
so much success in extirpating innate ideas, he most 
effectually ei:adicatcd all innate or connate senses, 
■ii'tincts, &c. hy not only leading us to conclude that 
ry such sense must, in the very nature of it, imply 

I object correspondent to and of the same standing 
with itself, to which it refers [as each relative implies 
ita correlate], the real existence of which object he 
has confuted in every shape ; but also by showing 
that for each moral proposition men actually want 
and may demand a reason or proof deduced from 
another science, and founded on natural good 
TTirl evil ; and consequently where no such reason 

"1 be assigned, these same senses, or instincts, with 

li.itever titles decorated*, whether styled sympa- 
linlic or sentimental, common or intuitive, — ought 
to bo looked upon as no more than mere habits ; 
under which familiar name their authority is soon 
discovered, and their effects accounted for. 

From the same principles it may be collected that 
all such pompous theories of morals, however scem- 
inffly diversified, yet amount ultimately to the same 
thing, being all built upon the same false bottom of 
innate notions; and from the history of this science 
we may see that they have received no manner of im- 
provement (as indeed by the supposition of their in- 
nateness they become incapable of any) from the days 
of Plato to our own ; but must always take the main 
point, the ground of obligation, for granted : which 

' Se* a »CTy aceurali.- explanation of Sfr. Lockv's doftrinemi thi* 
bntd ud ioae othern. in a PhiloBOpblcal Distiturse on the NaWm- of 
Momaii Beid;^, prefixMl to same K«inarlu iipoD bishop Berklvy's 
Trtstiic on the same subject. Printcil fur Doailcy. 177^' 
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ts in truth the shortest and safest way of] 
for such self-tnught philosophers, and saves a deal E 
trouble in seeking reasons for what they advance, 
where none are to be found. Mr. Locke went a fnr 
different way to work, at the very entrance on his 
Essay, pointing out the true origin of all our passions 
and affections, i. e. sensitive pleasure and pain ; and 
accordingly directing us to the proper principle and 
end of virtue, private happiness, in eai;h individual; 
as well as laying down the adequate rule and only 
solid ground of moral obligation, the divine ^vill. 
From whence also it may well be concluded that 
moral propositions are equally capable of certainty, 
and that such certainty is equally reducible to strict 
demonstration here as in other sciences, since they 
consist of the very same kind of ideas, {y\z. general 
abstract ones, the true and only ground of all general 
knowledge] ; provided always that the terms be onco 
clearly settled, in which lies the chief difficulty, and 
are constantly applied (as surely they may be) 
with equal steadiness and preciainn : which was un- 
doubtedly Mr. Locke's meaning in that assertion i " 
his which drew upon him so many solicitations to I 
about such a systematic demonstration of morals. . 
In the same plain and popular introduction, " 
he has been proving that men think not alwayil 
position which, ns he observes, letter to Molyi ' 
August 4, Ifigfi, was then admitted in a commdl 
ment act at Cambridge for probable, and which ^ 
there now-a-days are found weak enough to question] 
how come we not to attend him through tlie genuine 
conKequenccs of that proof? This would soon let lui 
into the true nature of the human constitution, and 
enable us to determine whether thought, when every 
mode of it is suspended, though but for an hour, can 
he deemed an essential property of our immntorial 
principle, or mind, and as such inseparable from some 
imaginary nnhstapce, or substratum, [words, by the 
by, 80 far as they hawe a meaning, taken entirely 
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Ill) matter, and tt-rminatins in it3 any more than 
)tion, under its various motiifications, can be judged 
Kntial to the body, or to a purely material system *. 
f ihot same substance or substratum, wLether raa- 
rial or immaterial, Mr. Locke lias farther shown us 
lat we can form but a very imperfect and confused 
lea, if in truth we have any idea at all of it, though 
latom and an attachment to the established mode 
f philosophising still prevails to such a degree that 
PC scarcely know how to proceed without it, and are, 
^t to make as much noise with such logical terms' 
pd distinctions, as the schoolmen used to do with 
eir principle of individuation, substantial forms, &c. 
Vbcrcas, if we could be persuaded to quit every ar- 
itrary hypothesis, and trust to fact ana experience, 
^ jKiuud sleep any night would yield sufficient satis- 
faction in tbe present case, which thus may derive 
light even from the darkest parts of nature ; and 
which will the more merit our regard, since the same" 
pouit has been in some measure confirmed to us by 
revelation, as our author has likewise shown in hi* 
introduction to the Reasonableness of Christianity. 

'l"he above-mentioned Essay contains some more 
re6ned speculations which are daily gaining groundi 
.imong thoughtful and intelligent persons, notwith- 
■itanding the neglect and the contempt to which 
stadicB of this kind are frequently exposed. And, 
when we consider the force of bigotry and the pre^ 
judice in favour of antiquity which adheres to narrow' 
minds, it must be matter of surprise to find so smalt 
. number of exceptions made to some of his dis 
aisitions which lie out of the common road. 

' Vhl e Defeuco nf Locke's Opinion conc^nUDg Personnl Iclentit] 

"~ In the Theory of Relif-ion, n. 431, &o. uid note 1. I 

,f King's Or. of E- Sir Isaac Newton had the very aains 

Jiwith tlioaeof onr&titlioT oa tbe present sut>JL'Ll, atidmiirc 

llj on Uuit BtKte to which he was apprcodiing ; an appam 

BftcOBvenatiimhcMwith hhii a littl* hmte his dmth, of which, 
1 haTe bt*a informed by one who utok down sir Isaac's n-orda at Uw 
lime^ Mui BUice rend thvm to mr. 
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That well-knowti chapter of Power hj 
the worst part of his whole Essay ", and seems indecS 
the least defensible, and what gave himself the least 
satisfaction, after all the pains he and otliers took to 
reform it ; [v. letters between him and Molyneux and 
Limbnrch. To which may be added note 45 to King's 
Or. of E. p. 220, 4th edit.] which might induce one 
to bcHcve that this most intricate subject is placed 
beyond human reach ; shice so penetrating a genius 
confesses his inability to see through it. And hiipyiv 
are those inquirers who can discern the extent of 1 1 
faculties! who have learnt in time where to stop .i: 
suspend a positive determination ! "If you willargut. 
Bays he, for or against liberty from consequences, "1 
will not undertake to answer you ; for I own freely to 
you the weakness of my understanding, that though 
It be unquestionable that there is omnipotence and 
oinniscience in God our Maker, yet I cannot make 
freedom in man consistent with omnipotence and 
omniscience in God, though I am as fully persuaded 
of both as of any truths I most firmly assent to- and 
therefore I have long left off the consideration of 
that question, resolving all into this short conclusii i 
that, if it be possible for God to make a free ag. i. 
then man is free; though I sec not the way of it. 
Letter to M. Jan. 20, 169^. 

13. Connected in some sort with the fore-metiti 
Essay, and in their way equally valuable, are his t 
on Education and the early Conduct of the Under- 
standing, both worthy, as we apprehend, of a more 
careful perusal than is commonly bestowed upon 
them, the latter more especially, which seems to he 
little known, and less attended to. It contains an 
easy popular illustration of some discoveries in the 
foregoing Essay, particularly that great and universal 
law of nature, the support of so many mental powers, 
(v.g. that of memory under all its modifications) 
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Well produces equally remarkable effects in the in- 
tellectual, as that of gravitation does in the materiul 
world ; — I mean the association of ideas : the first 
hint whereof did not appear till the fourth edition 
of his Essay, and then came in as it were by the \ty, 
under some very peculiar circumstances, and in com- 
paratively triviai instances ; the author himself seem- 
ing not to be sufficiently aware of its extensivencss, 
and the many uses to which it is applicable, and has 
been applied of late by several of our own writers. 
The former tract abounds with no less curious and 
entertaininff than useful observations on the various 
tempers and dispositions of youtli : with proper di- 
rections for the due regulation and improvement of 
them, and just remarks on the too visible defects iii 
tiiat point; nor should it be looked upon as merely 
fitted for the instruction of schoolmasters or nurses, 
but as afTording matter of reflection to men of busi- 
ness, science, and philosophy. The several editions 
of this treatise, which has been much esteemed by 
foreigners, with the additions made to it abroad, may 
be seen in Gen. Diet. Vol. Vll. p. HS. 

I-t. Thus much may serve to point out the import- 
ance of some of our author's more private and re- 
cluse studies; but it was not in such only that this 
' xcellent person exercised his learning and abilities. 
I'he public rights of mankind, the great object of 
[■nlitical union ; the authority, extent, and bounds 
of civil government in consequence of such union ; 
these were subjects which engaged, as they deserved, 
his most serious attention. Nor was he more in- 
dustrious here in establishing sound principles and 
pursuing them consistently, than firm and zealous in 
support of them, in the worst of times, to the injury 
of his fortune, and at the peril of liis life (as may 
be seen more fully in the life annexed); to which 
may be added, that such zeal and firmness must ap- 
pear in him the more meritorious, if joined with that 
VOL. I. b 
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timorousness and irresolution which is there c 
served to have been part of his natural temp 
p. xxviii. WituesB his famous Letter from a Pera 
of Quality, giving an account of the debates a 
resolutions in the house of lords concerning a t 
for establishing passive obedience, and eaacti 
new oaths to enforce it: [|V. Biogr. Brit. p. 299 
N. 1.3 which letter, together with some suppos 
communications to his patron lord Shaftcabiii 
raised such a storm against him as drove him out 
his own country, and long pursued him at a disti 
from it. {\h. p. -2997, &c. from A. Wood.] ' 
letter was at length treated in the same way I 
others of like tendency have been since, by men 
the same spirit, who are ready to bestow a like t 
ment on the authors themselves, whenever ihcy c 
get them into their power. Nor will it be improp 
to remark how seasonable a recollection of A 
Locke's political principles is now become, when I 
veral writers have attempted, from particular ema 
gencies, to shake those universal and invariable truth 
whereon all just government is ultimately foundei 
when they betray so gross an ignorance or coDtem 
of them, as even to avow the directly opposite do 
trines, viz. that government was instituted for 1 " 
sake of governors, not of the governed ; and cons 
quently that the interests of the former are of I 
perior consideration to any of the latter ; — that the 
is an absolute indereasibic right of exercising i 
spotism on one side, and as unlimited an obligatir^ 
of submitting to it on the other ; — doctrines th 
have been confuted over and over, and explode 
long ago, and which one might well suppose 
Locke must have for ever silenced by his incompi 
ble treatises upon that subject*, which have indet 

* Fint published in 1698, the several odditiom to which (aUj 
believe, iiuertcd in the subftctfuent editions) remaia under hU 01 
liand in the library of Cbrist's College, Cambridge. 
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exhausted it; antl notwithstanding any objections 
that have yet been, or are likely to be brought against 
them, may, I apprehend, be fairly justified, and how- 
ever unfashionable they grow, continue fit lobe in- 
culcated ; as will perhaps be fully made appear on 
any farther provocation. 

15. Nor was the religious liberty of mankind less 
dear to our author than their civil rights, or less ably 
asserted by him. With what clearness and precision 
has he stated the terms of it, and vindicated the 
subject's just title to it. in his admirable letters con 
cerning Toleration! How closely does he pursue 
"'le adversary through all his subterfuges, and strip 

Wlerance of all her pleas ! 

The first Lord Shaftesbury has written a most ex- 
cellent treatise on the same subject, entitled. An 
Kssay concerning Toleration, IfiGy, which, though 
left unfinished, well deserves to see the light; and, 
35 I am assured, in due time will be published at the 
end of his lordship's life, now preparing. 

16. From one who knew so well how to direct the 
researches of the human mind, it was natural to ex- 
pect that Christianity and the scriptures would not 
be neglected, but rather hold the chief place in his 
inquiries. These were accordingly the object of Ills 
more mature meditations ; which were no less suc- 
cessfully employed upon tbem, as may be seen in 
part above. His Reasonableness of Christianity, as 
delivered in the Scriptures, is a work that will richly 
repay the labour of being thoroughly studied, to- 
gether with both its Vindications, by all those who 
desire to entertain proper notions concerning the 
pure, primitive plan of Christ's religion, as laid down 
b)' himself; where they will also meet with many 
just observfttioni! on our' Saviour's admirable method 
of conducting it. Of this book, among other cora- 

rdations, Limborch says, "flus %-erae Theologite 
illo quam ex operosis multorum Systematibus 
_- ^ - _ h2 
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Iiausisse me ingenue fateor." Lett. March 
1697. 

In his Paraphrase and Notes upon the Epistles c 
St. Paul, how fully does our author obviate the 
erroneous doctrines (that of absolute reprobation in 
particular), which had been falsely charged upon 
the apostle ! And to Mr. Locke's honour it should 
be remembered, that he was the first of our com- 
mentators who showed what it was to commeqj 
upon the apostolic writings : by taking the whd 
of an epistle together, and striking off every sim 
nification of every term foreign to the main scod 
of it; by keeping this point constantly in view, ; 
carefully observing each return to it after any < 
gression ; by tracing out a strict, though soraetini 
less visible, connexion in that very consistent writl 
St. Paul; touching the propriety and pertinencej 
whose writings to their several subjects and oca 
sions, he appears to have formed the most just ca 
ception, and thereby confessedly led the way to soil 
of our best modern interpreters. Vide Pierce, ppf 
to Colosa. and Taylor on Rom. No. 60. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of 
Locke and his works, without giving way to a pail 
ful reflection, which the consideration of thq 
naturally excites. When we view the variety i 
those very useful and important subjects which hw 
been treated in so able a manner by our author, ani ' 
become sensible of the numerous national obligations 
due to his memory on that account, with what in- 
dignation must we beliold the remains of that grenl 
and good man, lying under a mean mouldering tomb- 
stone, [^which but too strictly verifies the prediction 
he had given of it, and its little tablet, as i;m« brcti 
j)eritura~\ in an obscure country churchyard — by the 
side of a forlorn wood — while so many superb moou- 
ments are daily erected to perpetuate names and 
characters hardly worth preserving! 
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wks and Treatises written, or supposed to be 
written, by Mr. Locke. 

Epistola de Tolerantia. 

The History of our Saviour Jesus Christ 

Select Books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha 

paraphrased. 
Introductory Discourse to Churchill's Collection 

of Voyages. 
Exceptions of Mr. Edwards to the Reasonableness 

of Christianity, &c. examined. 

'ieccs groundlcssly ascribed, or of doubtful authority. 

Occasional Thoughts in Reference to a Virtuous 

and Christian Life. 
Discourse on the Love of God. 
Right Method of searching after Trutli. 



lurious ones: 

Common. Place- Book to the Bible. 
Interlineary Version .of JEso'p's Fables. 

P. S. Having heard that some of Mr. Locke's MSS. 
were in the possession of those gentlemen to whom 
the library at Oates belonged, on application made 
to Mr. Palmer, he was so obliging as to offer that a 
search should be made after them, and orders givea 
for communicating all that could be found there ; 
but as this notice comes unhappily too late to be 
mode use of on the present occasion, I can only 
tako the liberty of intimating it along with some 
other sources of intelligence, which I have 
dearoured to lay open, and which may probably 
Tord matter for a supplemental volume, as abov 
ationcd. 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



•loHN Locke, one of the greatest philosophers and most va. 
luablc n-rilers who have adorned this country, was born at 
Wrington in Somersetshire, on the twenty-ninth of August, 
16S2. Hislather, who had been bred to the law, acted in the 
capacity of steward, or court-keeper, to colonel Alexander 
Pophani ; and, upon the breaking out of the civil war, became 
a captain in the service of the parliament. He was a gentle- 
man of strict probity and econon)y, and possessed of a hand- 
sotnti fortune ; but, as it came much impaired into the handa 
^^£ his BOD, it was probably injured through the misfortunes of 
^^be times. However, he took great pains in his son's educa- 
^^Mi ; and though while he was a child, he behaved towards 
^^Bm with great distance and severity, yet as he grew up, he 
^treated him with more familiarity, till at length they lived to. 
gather rather as friends, than as two persons, one of whom 
might justly claim respect from the other. When he was of 
^^^propcr age, young Locke was sent to Westminster school, 
^^Bpere he continued till the year 1631 ; when he was entered a 
^^Bident of Christ-('hurch-college, in the university of Oxford. 
^^|ere he so greatly distinguislietl himself by his apph cation and 
proficiency, that be was conudered to be the most ingenious 
young man in the collie. But, though he gained such re- 
putation in the university, he was afterwards often heard to 
aiplain of the hitle satisfaction which he had found in the 
titiotl of study which had been prescribed 1o him, and of the 
~Ie service which it had afforded him, in enlightening and ca- 
ging hi* mind, or in making him more exact in his rcason- 
jt. For the only philosophy tlien taught at Oxford was the 
eripatetic, perplexed with obscure terms, and encumbered 
■| useless questions. The first books which gave him a 
'i for llic study of philfwopliy, were the writings of Dcs 
; for llMiugh he nid not approve of all his notions, yel 
^ found that he wrote with great ptr^piciiity. Having taken 
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\ha degree of B. A. in 1C55, and that of M.A. in 1G5S, Mr, 
Locke for some time closely applied himself to the study a 
physic, going dirough the usual courses prei^aratory to thi 

}>i'actice ; and it is said that he got some business in that pn 
L'sston at Oxford. So great vas tlie delicacy of his constlti 
tion, however, that lie was not capable of a laborious applied 
tiun to the medical art ; and it is not iDiprobable that his prifl 
cii)nl motive in studying it wan, that he might be qualifiel 
^pnen necessary to act as Vis own physician. In the year 16G4 
e accepted of an offer to go abroad, in the capacity of seer 
iry tu sir William Swan, who was appointed envoy fro 
■ing Charles II. to the elector of Brandianburgh, and sotn 
Mher German princes; but returning to England again wilht 
_k»» than a year, he resumed his studies at Oxford with re 
(■ewed vigour, and applied himself juirticularly to natural phi 
toKiphy. While he wait at Oxford in llj66, an accident iatn 
ducra him to the acquaintance ol' lord Ashley, af^rwanj 
earl of Shaftesbury. That nobleman, having been adviaed U 
f drink tlie mineral waters at Astrop, for an abscess in his breasi 
krrote to Dr. Thomas, a physician in Oxford, to procure i 
nuatitity of them to be in ruadiness against his arrival. " 
'loums, being obliged to Ite absent from home at that timi 
.'vailed with his friend Mr. Locke to execute this commis 
But it happening that the waters were nut ready on thi 
lay after lord Asliley's arrival, through the fault of tlie pe 
ibn who had been sent for them, Mr. Locke found biRiK 
J to wail on his lordship, to make excuses for the dittf 
tointment. Lord Ashley received him with his usual polita 
I, and was siilislied with his apology. Upon hts rising t 
o away, his lordship, who Imd received great pleasure mx 
Bib convers.ition, detained biin to supper, and engaged him I 
inner on the following day, and even to drink the waters, tl 



e might huve the 



e of hli 



5 company. 



When his It 



I Oxford to goto Sunning-hill, he made Mr- Locki 
visit him there ; as he did in the sunmier of the y. 

words lord Ashley invited Mr. I^cke to his house, . 
rviiiled on him to lake up his residence with him. Ht» 
p« secured him as an inmate, lord Ashley was governed 
rely by his advice, in submitting to have the abscess in 
Dreast opened ; by which operation bis life was saved, thoui 
the wound was never closed. The success which attended tl 
operation gave bis lordship a high opinion of Mr. Locke's 
heal Kkill, and contributed to increase his ulluclinient to 
totwithstanding that be r^rded this as the least of bis que 
''Mlions. Sctiiiible that Wm great abilities were calculated 
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ler him (.-iniiK-tilly scrt iciviblc to the world in oilier tieparl- 

mcnisof kiiuwk-ilge, lie H-uiild not suffer him to practise me- 

ilidtie OHI of iiis houM.', uxtepting nnion^ souie of Ins particular 

TfiradK; und he urged him lo apply his studies to stale affairs, 

and (wlitiL-al xubjccle, bnth ecclesiastical and civil. Mr. Locke's 

inolinaiinii was nut baekward in prumptJng him to comply with 

bis lonUhip's wislies ; and he succeeded so well in these studies, 

■kB lord ANhlc-y began to consult him upon all occasions. 

HBy hiM acquaiittance wiili ihit nobleiran, Mr. Locke was Jn- 

^Bluond to the convenatiou of the duku of Buckingham, tliu 

BU of Halifax, and other of llic most eminent persons of tliat 

".-e, who were all charmed with his conversation. The free- 

^11 which he would lake with men of that rank had iomc- 

! !iig in it very Buiiahle to his character. One day, three or 

iir of ilii-se lords hating met at lord Aslilev'a, when Mr. 

■, ke was pftM.'iit, afler sonic compliments, cards were brought 

Ixrfiinf scarcely any conversation had passed between them. 

!r. L*ickc loukttl on for some time while they were at play, 

.iiiJ iliun, taking his pocket-book, began to write with great Bt- 

ii-ntion. Al length, one of itiem hiul the curiosity lo ask him 

1' ^.]t 're n.i* writing. " My lord," said he, " I am endeavour- 

lli, as fur as I am able, in your company ; for having 

I impatience for the honour of bcinw in an assembly 

!tsi gciuusvs of the age, and having ut length ob- 

ijooil fortnne, 1 thought that 1 coukl not do better 

iluo liriLc down your conversation; and, indeed, I have set 

iloH'n the substance of what has been said for this hour or 

[WO." Mr. Locke had nooccssion to read much of what he 

luid written ; those noble persons saw tlie ridicule, and diverted 

ihem-ictves with improving the jest. For, imniedbiely ijuitling 

their ('lay, they entered into rational conversation, and spent 

ilie rcnuiinder of the day in a manner more suitable to their 

' iiracter. In the year 1C68, at the request of the carl and 

iintn* of Northumiwrland, Mr. I^icke accompanied theni 

;i tour lo France, and staid in thai country with the coun- 

ihc earl weut lomirds Ituly, with an intention of vi- 

I'. But this nobleman dying on his journey at 

iiiuniess cume hack to England sooner than was at 

. ,.;;j..J, and ;\lr. Locke with her, who continued to rc- 

,., as bcforr, at lord Ashley's. That nobleman, who was 
I n dinnoi-IIor of the exchequer, having, in conjunction with 
liL-r lonts obtained a grant of Carolina, employed Mr. I^ockc 
dmw up the fundamcniul constitutions of tliiit province. In 
ivuting this ta^k, our author had formed articles relative lo 
iigimi, 311(1 public wonilii|>, on those liberal and enlarged 
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principles of toleration, which were agreeable to the sentiinei 
of his enlightened mind ; hut soiae of the clergy, jealous vS 
auch proviuoiis as might prove an obatacle to their asceiidancv. 
expressed their disapprohntion of them, and procured an adtb- 
tional article to be inserted, securing the countenance ami sup- 
port of the state only to the exercise of relipon accordini^ to 
the disci|]line of the established church. Mr. Locke fttill re- 
tained his student's place at Christ -church, and made fn-quon 
visits to Oxfcird, for the sake of consulting books in the prose- 
cution of his BtudicB, and for the benefit of change of air. Al 
lord Ashley's he inspected the education of his lordship's only 
son, who was then about uxteen years of age; and cxeruuil 
that province with the greatest care, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his noble patron. As the young lord was but of n 
weakly constitution, his father (bought proper to marry him 
early, lest the family should become extinct by his death. And, 
rincc he was too young, and had too little experience to chooisc 
a wife for himself, and lord Ashley had the highest opinion nl 
Mr. Locke's judgment, as well as the grente»t conftdeoci! in 
his int^ity, he desired him to make a suitable choice for hi) I 
son. This was a difficult and di^'licaic task : for though \aA \ 
Ashley did not insist on a great fortune tijr his son, yet be 

would have him marry a lady of a ufood family, an »•". A-"- 

temper, a fine person, and, above all, of good cdutitiu . : 
|px>d understanding, whose conduct would be very <li^> ^^i 
(mm that of the generality of court ladies. Notwiihsiamlin|* 
the didicutlJes attending such a commission, Mr. Locke undc^ 
look it, and executed it very happily. The elde^ son by tlu 
marriage, afterwards the noble author of the Cltarocleristia^ 
was committed to the care of Mr. Locke in his education, and 
gave evidence to the world of the master-liand whicJi had di- 
rected and guided his genius. 

In IfiTO, and in the following year, Mr. Locke 1hl;.'iii Ij 
form the plan of his Essay on Human Under&l.iiulu ', < 
the earnest requestof some of his friends, who were acii: imi ■ i 
to meet in his chamber, tor the purpose of conversing; on jiln. 
losophical subjects; but the employments and avoculions which 
were found for him by his patron would not then sudor him 
to make any ereat progress m that work. About this time, it 
{« supposed, ne was made fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1672, lord Asliley, having been created earl of Shaftesbury, 
and raised to the dignity of lord high chancellor of l^ngland, 
appointed Mr. Locke secretary of the presentations; but he 
I held that place only till llio end of the following year, when 
I the earl was obliged to resiga the great seal, IIl^ di»niiual 
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■followed by that of Mr. Locke, to whom the carl hadconi- 

iiuated his most secret afi'^rs, and who contributed towants 

(lubUcation of some treatises, which were intended (oexetU 

11 itiun to watch the conduct of the Itoman Catholics, and 

'ti|ioKe the arbitrary de§isns of the court. Atler this hia 

liip, who was still president of the Board of Trade, ap- 

Kixi Mr. Locke secretary to the same ; which office he re- 

; li not Ion;;, the commission being dissolved in the year 

t In the following year, be was admitted to tlie degree 

' I ithclor of physic ; and it appears that he continued to pru- 

iitt this study, and to keep up his acquaintance with several 

i tlie faculty. In what reputation be was bcid by some of 

le most eminent of them, we may judge from the testimonial 

int was given of him by the celebrated Or. Sydenham, id hia 

ik, entitled, Observationes Medicie circa Morborum Acu- 

JLU Historiam ct Curationem, &c. "You know likewise,'' 

lie, " how much my method has been approved of by a 

-nn who has examined it to the bottom, andivhoisour com- 

j I'riend: I mean Mr. John Locke, who, if we consider 

-uiiius, and penetrating and exact jndgment, or the strict- 

■ iif his morals, has scarcely any superior, and few equals 

ow living." In tlie summer of 1675, Mr. Locke, being ap- 

Rhensive ol'a consumption, travelled into France, and resided 

tr some time at Monlpcher, where he became acquainted with 

Ir. Thomas Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke, to whom 

otnmunicuted his design of writing bis Essay on tluman 

' Krsta tiding. From Montpelier he went to Paris, where 

i uiitracted a friendship wiih M. Juslel, the celebrated ci- 

liian, whose house was at that time the place of resort for men 

f letters; and where a familiarity commenced between him 

nd several other persons of eminent learning. lu 1679, the 

[irl of Shaftesbury being again restored to favour at court, 

I made president of the council, sent to request that Mr. 

■■'■■■a: would return to England, which he accordingly did. 

iliHi ux months, however, that nobleman was again dis- 

laixrd, for refusing hia concurrence with the designs of the 

MUt, which aimed at the establishment of popery and arbi- 

«Ty power ; and, in IGSiJ, he was obliged to retire to Holland, 

I avoid a [irosecutinn for high treason, on account of pre- 

i.lid crimes of which he was accused. Mr. Locke remained 

lily attached to his patron, following him into Holland; 

loa his lordship's death, which hnp{>ened souii afterwards, 

not think it safe to return tu Lngland, where hia inti- 

Hincxion with lord Sbalieabury had created him some 
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iwerful anti malignant cnfiiiies. ilelore lie liad b 
in Holland, he was accused at the English cuurC of 
author of certain tracts which bad been pubhahed Rgaiint l| 
government; and, notwithstanding that another pcrMin v 
soon afterwards discovered to be the writer of them, yi " 
was observed to join in compuny at tltc Hague with 
Englishmen who were the avowed enemits of tho sy: 
politics on which the English court now acted, inforniaiii 
this circumstance was conveyed to tho earl of Sunderland i 
(lien secretary of state. This intelligence lord Bunderland 
communicated to the king, who immediately ordered that l»* 
shop Fell, then dean of Christ-church, should receive Itiscq 
prcs» command to eject Mr, Locke from his student's phri 
whicli the bishop executed accordingly. After thin vioM 
procetliirc of the court against him in England, he thougbr 

Erudent to remain in Holland, where he was at the accc«sioil 
ing James H. Soon after that event, Williatu Penn, I 
famous quaker, who bad known Mr. Locke at tlie univen) 
used his interest with the king to procure a pardon for bin 
and u'uuld have obtained it had nut Mr. Locke declined the 
acceptance of such an offer, noblv observing, [hat he had noM 
casiun for a pardon, since he had not bten Ruiltyof any crim 
In the year 1G85, when the duke of Monmouth and \w 
party were makiug preparations in Holland for his rush nml 
unfortunate enterprise, the English envoy at the Hnn;iic di- 
Dianded that Mr. Locke, with several others, shuulil In; ili 
livered up to him, on suspicion of his being engagfil ':< I'lV. 
undertakinj*. And though this suspicion was not only -i..ij',.I 
^^ less, but without even a shutlow of probability, it olili;;> il ln"' 
^K to lie concealed nearly twelve months, till it was suflicicHtly 
^^M known that he had no concern wjiatevcr in that business. Tu- 
^^F wards Uic latter end of the year 1686, he ap|)eared ii;;nin m 
public ; and in the following year formed a literary - 
Amsterdam, of which Limborch, Le Clerc, and oiin : 
men, were members, who met together weekly for ctu 

ku[)on subjects of universal learning. About the ci:i 
year 1687, our author finished the composition of his ^n^ 
work, the Essny concerning Human Understanding, which 
had been the prmcipal object of his attention for somv yeare; 
and that Uie public might be apprised of the nuthnes of In 

?lan, he made an abridgment of it himself, which his frii-n 
-c Clerc translated into French, and inserted in one wf 1: 
^^ " Hihliothcqucs." This abridement was so highly approvtii 
^K of by all thinking |)i>njuns, and sincere lovers of truth, that itau 
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pressed the strongc.it desire to see tlie whole work. During 
the lime of his concealment, lie wrote his first Letter con- 
oernJnf> Toleration, in Latin, which was first printed at Guudst 
in 16^, under the title of Epistola dc Tolerantia, &c I2mu. 
This excellent performance, which has ever since been held iti 
ibctiijrhcst esteem by tlie best judges, was translated into Dutch 
•nd French, in tlie same year, and was also printed in Engiisb 
in 4tn. Before this work made its appearance, the happy Re- 
volution in 1688, effected by the courage and good conduct of 
llie prince of Orange, opened the way for Mr. Locke's return 
to his native country ; whither he came in the fleet which con- 
veyed the princess of Orange. After public liberty had been 
restored, our author thoufjnt it proper to assert his own private 
rights ; and therefore put in his claim to the student's place i» 
■^ isl-church, of which he hod been unjustly deprived. Fiiid- 
; however, that the society resisted his pretensions, in the 
> that their proceedings had lieen conformable to their sU- 
btes, and that they could not be prevailed upon to dispossess 
^ person who had been elected in his room, he desisted from 
B claim. It is true, that they made him an offer of being nd- 
ttitteJ a supernumerary student ; but, as his sole motive iu en- 
pTounn^ [o procure his restoration was, that such a measure 
' ^l proclaim the injustice of the mandate for his ejection, he 
I think proper to accept it. As Mr. Locke was justly 
sidercd to be a sufferer for the principles of the Revoluiioni 
might without much difficulty have obtained some very cnn- 
jderaTiIe post; but he contented himself with that of com- 
jusioner of appeals, worth about 200/. per annum. In July, 
""'\ he wrote a letter to his friend Limborch, with whom oc 
iqtiently corresponded, in which he took occasion to speak 
I the act of toleration, which had then just passed, and at 
Ipoh he expressed bis satisfaction ; though he at the same tin)0 
'mated, that he considered it to be defectiv^^nd not suf- 
bicntly comprehensive. *■ 1 doubt not," says^^ " but 
iKve already heard, that toleration is at length eslablisbed 
King us by law: not, however, perhaps, with that latitude 
jiich you, and such as you, true Christians, devoid of envy 
IkI ambition, would have wished. But it is somewhat to have 
CK-ee<)ed thus far. And I hope theuo beginnings are tlx 
bundaiions of liberty and peaiT, which shall hereafter be estit. 
bliahed in the church of Christ."* 

About this time Mr. Locke had an offer to go abroad in ft 
wb&c character ; nnd it was left to his clioicewheihcr he would 



t envoy at the court of the 



mrg, or any 



other 



■, the elector of Brondcn 



nhere he thought that the air would best 
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agree with him ; but he declined it on account of iho 
BtAte of his health. In the year 1690, he published hiso 
brated Essay concernin? Human Understanding, in foS 
a work which has made tne author's name imtnortal, and di 
honour to our country; which an eminent and learned wri 
has stvlcd, " one of the noblest, the usefullest, the most 41 
ginal l»ooks the world ever saw." But, not with standing il . 
traordinary merit, it gave f^reat offence to many people at ^ 
Rrst publication, and was attacked by various wnters, moe 
whose names are now forgotten. It was even proposed,) 
meeting of the heads of houses of the university of Oxford, 
censure and discourage the reading of it; and, after various il 
bates amon<r themselves, it was concluded, that each head a 
house should endeavour to prevent it from being read in 
college. They were afraid of the light which it jwured in u 
the minds of men. But all their efforts were in vain ; f 
also the attacks of its various opponents on the reputation ra 
of the work or its author, which continued daily to increai 
every part of Europe. It was translated inio French t 
Latin, and the fourth in English, with ollcralions and i 
tions, was printed in the year 1700 ; since which time it I 
passed through a vast number of editions. In Ihe year I6f 
likewise, Mr. I^ocke published his Second Letter o 
Toleration, in 4to., writt«i in answer lo Jonas I'roast, a c 
gyman of Queen's-college, Osford, who published i 
upon the First Letter ; and in the same year he sent i 
the world his Two Treatises on CJovcrnnicnt, 8vo. Th( 
valuable treatises, which are some of the best extant on t 
subject in any* language, are employed in refuting and a 
turning sir Robert Filmer's false principles, and i» ) 
out the true origin, extent, and end of civil government. . 
this time the coin of the kingdom was in a very bod s 
owing to its hitying been so much clipped, that it wanted a 
a third of the standard weight. The magnitude of ihU e 
and the mischiefs which it threatened, having engaged tbt 
riouH consideration of parliament, Mr. Locke, with the \ 
of aasisting those who were at the head of affairs to fonnarj 
understanding of this matter, and to excite them to i 
such shameful abuse, printed Some Considerations of 1 
Consequences of lowering the Interest, and raiding the Val 



of Money, 1 



91. ( 



Afierwards he published some o 



small pieces on the same subject: by which he convinced 1 

kworid, that he was as able to reason on trade and bu»nct^ ) 
Dn the most abstract parts of science. These writings oi 
Roned his being freiiuently consulted by the ministry, rcla 
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e new coinage of silver, and other topics. With the earl 
' Pembroke, then lord keeper of the privy seal, he was for 
tnc time accustomed to hold weekly conferences ; snd when 
c air of London began to affect his lungs, he tometimes went 

the earl of Petor borough's seal, near Fulhatn, where he al* 
lyft met with the most friendly reception. He was a(ler- 
trda, however, obliged to quit London entirely, at least 
iring the winter Bes»>n, and to remove to some place at a 
cater distance. He had frequently paid visits to sir Fmnds 
!arium, at Oates in Essex, about twenty miles front London, 
liere he found tliat the air agreed admirably well with his 
nstitution, and where he also enjoyed the most delightful 
cicty. We may imagine, therefore, tliat lie was persuaded, 
itliout much difficulty, to accept of an offer which sir Francis 
ade to ^ve him apartments in his house, where he might 
ttlc duniig the remainder of his life. Here he was received 
x>n his own terms, that he might have his entire liberty, and 
ok upon himeell' as at his on n house ; and here he chiefly pur- 
ed hiij future studies, being seldom absent, because the oirof 
iMidon grew more and more troublesome to htm. 

lu )G9Si, Mr. Locke published A third Letter for Tolera- 
tD, to the Author of the third Letter concerning Toleration, 
'O.} which being replied to about twelve years aftcrward.s, 
r his old antaguuist, Jonas Proast, he began A fourth Let- 
r, which was lef\ at his death in an un^nished state, and 
ihhshcd among his posthumous pieces. In 1693, he pub- 
hed his Tlwuffhls concerning Education, 8vo. wli'ich he 
eatly improved m subsequent editions. In 1695, king W'il- 
im, who Knew how to appreciate his abilities for serving iIk> 
iblic, appointed him one of the commis^oners of trade and 
intuitions; which obliged him to reside more in London than 
' bad done for some tiuie past. In the same year he published 
i excellent treatise, entitled, The Aeaso nobleness of Chris- 
inity, as delivered in the Scriutures, 8vo., which was written, 
is said, in order to promote tlie scheme which king William 
id so much at heart, of a comprehension with the dissenters, 
his book having been attacked, in the following year, by Dr. 
jwardf, in his Socinianism unmasked, and tn a manner 
at was rude and scurrilous ; Mr. Locke published, in the 
me year, a first, and a second Vindication of the Ileason- 
leness of Christianity, &c. 8va. ; in which he defended his 
>rk with such strength of argument, that, if his adver^ry 
d been an ingenuous one, he might have justly expected 
>m him a public acknowledgment of his error. Mr. Locke's 
feuce against Dr. Edwiirds was al.su ably maintaint.'d by a 
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worthy «nd pious clergyman of tlie name of Boldc, win 
the author of A Collection of Tracts, published in Vir 
tion of Mr. Locke's Reason nblenesa of Christianity, a 
livered in the Scriptures, and of his Essay concerning Htim 
UnderstandiiiE. in 8vo. Scarcely was he disengaged from ll 
■ controversy, bifore he was drawn into anotlier, on the follgi 
ing occasion. Some lime before this, Mr. Totand publishj 

a book, entitled Chrinianity not mysterious, in which he e 

dcnvoured to prove, "that there is nothing in the ChrirtiaU 
religion, not only contrary to reason, hnt even nothing alwve 
it;' and in explaining some of his notions, he made use of se. 
veral argunienis from Mr, Locke's Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. About the same lime several treatises werv 
published by some Unitarians, maintaining, that there was no- 
thing in the Christian religion but what was rational and in- 
telligible, which sentiment had been advanced by Mr. Lockr. 
The use which was made of his writings in these instances, de- 
termined Dr. Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcesier, to make oa 
attack upon our author. Accordingly, in his Defence ofd 
Doctrine of tlio Trinity, published in lti!)7, he censun 
some passages in the Essay concerning Human Undenta 
ing. as tenning to subvert the fnndamental doctrines of Chi 
tiantty. Mr. Lncke immedi:i*ely published an 
charge, in A Letter to the Right Reverend Edward. Lord 1 
shop of Worcester, &c, to which the bishop replied in \ 
same year. This was confuted in a second letter of f 
Locke s, which drew a SL-cond answer from ihe bishop, in Ifl 
A third letter of Mr. Locke's was the last ivhidi apncarccU 
ibis controversy, the death of the bishop having tatien plj 
not lung after its p it bli cation. It was generally admitted, that 
Mr. Locke had greatly the advantage of the bishop in itn- 
controversiv. When spcikingof it, M. Lo Clere says, *' Everv 
body admired the strength of Mr. Locke's reasonings, and I" 
gre&t clearness and exactness, not only in explaining bis o« ■•■ 
notiunR, but in confuting those of his adversary. Nor wen 
men of understanding less surprised, that bo learned a iiian^ 
the bishop should engage in a controversy, in which ho ha^ 
the disadvantages possible : for he was by no means abl 
maintmn his opinions against Mr. Locke, whose rcasonin] 
^H neither uiiderstood.nor the subjectitselfahoutwhidi he di^ 
^K This eminent prelate had 8|ient the greatest part of tlwl 
^H in ihe study of ecclesiasticjd antiquities, and reading apf 
^H Bious number of liooks; but was no great philosopher; 
^^B had ever accustomed himself lo tliat cIom.* mode of ih'mkin 
^H and reasoning, in which Mr. Locke did so highly excel. H<>' 
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ihougli our excellent nhilowipbrr iibtantai w ffnatl m 
• oviT llir bi^o|>. ami haii reastm lu coniplotn of hi* 
clurgen againsi litm, aod of his whltDg oil sul^ects oC 
he Kad not a sii(Bcd«oi kitotrIc(l|^, yet he ihd not 
iph over hU igDaranco, but detected anit coofuud liis 
with dvililv iinii respect.'" And an Irish prelate, in a 
to Mr. Molyncux, an intimate friend of Mr. Locke, thu* 
L-sses himself upon the siibjcci ; " I have read Mr. I/ickcs _ 
ir to the b'lahtip of Worcester vritli great s.itisraction,, 
am wholly of your upinina, that h« haa fairly laid the 
^cat bishop on liis hack; but it is with so much gentleness, 
. . if he were afraid not only of hurting him. but even of 
]ioiling or tumbling liis clothes. ImU-ed, 1 cannot lell nliich 
I most admire, the greut civiliiy ami good manners in his book, 
lie forciblcness and clearness of his reasonings." 
Ir. Locke's publications in the controversy above-menlionetl 
2 tli» last which were commilled by himself lo the nress. 
e asthmatic complaint, to which he liad been lung subject, 
rcasinc with his years, Iicgan now to subdue his constitution, 
I reoderi:d him very infirm. He, therefore, determined lo 
SD his post of commissioner of trade and ptantAtlona *■ but 
acquainted none of his friends with bis design, till he iuul 
ip his conmiis^ion into the king's own hand. Xlts ma- 
«s very unwilling to receive it, and told our author, thai 
Id Iw well pleused with his eoutinnancc in that office, 
lUpli he sliiiuld give little or no ailindance ; for that he did 
, di-sire liiin to sl.iy in lown one clay to the injury of his 
)llh. But Mr. Locke tuld the king, that he could not in 
isdenci- boIdupWe, tu which a considerable salary wasan- 
[ed, whluiui discharging the duties ofit; uiM>n which thckiti^ 
^ully accepted lus resignation. "Sir. I..ucke's behaviour in 
ioAiatice discovered siicli a degree of integrity and virlue, 
reflects more honour on his cliaracter than his extraunli- 
intcUcctuul enduwnienla. His majesty entertained a great 
■ta for bini, and would somelimes desire his attendance, in 
ler to consult with him on public afiair<i, and to know his 
ItimenU of things. From tiiis lime Mr. Locke conlinueil 
jgetbiT at Otitea, in which agreeable retirement he applied 
weir wholly to the study of the sacred Scriptures. In this 
ployment he found so much pleasure, that tie regretted his 
t having devoted more of liis lime Ui it in the turnicr part 
his life. 'And his great regard Ibr the sacred writings ap- 
■n (rum his answer to n relation who had iuqmred of hiui. 
Hit was tliu »hiirlest and surest way for a. young gentleman to 
kin a true knowledge of the Christian religion ? " Let him 
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study," said Mr. Lock*, " the holy Scripture, especially 
llie New Testitmcni. Therein aro contnined tlie words oT 
eternal titW. It has God for its author; salvation for its end ; 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter." ^^• 
Locl(c now liiiiud his asthmatic disorder flowing extretr 
trouhlesinie, though it did not prevent him from enjoying g 
cheerfulness of mind. In this situadon his suftenncs t 
greatly alleviated by the kind attention and ngrceable c 
versation o£ the acconiplishe<l lady Ma-sham, who was 
dauf^htei- of the learned Dr. Cudworlh ; as tliis lady snd ] 
Lockia had a great esteem nnd friendship for esch other, 
the commencement of the summer of the year 1703, a itenson, 
which, in former years, had always restored him somu degrees 
of strenijlh, ho perceived that it had began to fail him mow 
remarkably than ever. This convinced him that hisdi'^'MiIinii-N 
was nt no great distance, and he often spoke of it hinisiLH, In :rl 
ways with frreat composure; while he omitted none of 'ilnii.ini 
tioOB which, from his skill in physic, he knew had a tend-. mj lo 
prolong his life. At length nis legs began to swell; and th 
swelling increasing every day, his strength visibly diminishl 
He therefore pre|>ared to take leave of the world, deeply % 
pressed with a sense of God's manitbld blessings to him, wh^ 
ae took delight in recounting to his friends, and full of a siix ' 
resignation to the divine will, and of firm hopes in tbc prom 
of future life. As he had been incapable for a considerable U 
of going to church, he thouf^ht proper to receive the sacramt 
at home; and two of his friends communicating with him^fl 
soon as the ceremony was finished he told the minister, " I 
he was in perfect charity with all men, and in n Mnccre o 
mnnion with the churcn of Christ, by what name aoew 
might be distinguished." He lived some months after t 
which time he spent in acts of piety and itcvotion. On ths 
before his death, lady Masham lieing alone with hnn|J 
sitting by his hcd-sidc, he exhorted her to reganl this worn ■ 
OS A Ktnte of preparation for a better ; adding. *' that he 1 
lived lung euougfi, and that he thanked Cod be had enjoji 
happy lite ; but that, after alt, he looked upon this lira h 
nothing but vanity." .He had no rest that night, and reaol 
to try to rise on the following morning ; which he did, wkI j 
carric(! into his study, where he was placed in an i 

and slept for a considerable time. Seeming a I it tie 

he would be dressed as he used to be ; and observing 1 
Mashnm reading to herself in the Psalms while ho 1 
dressing, he requested her to read aloud. She did so; ( 
he appeared very attentive, till, feeling the approach of det 
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he desired her to brrnk off, anc) in n fcv minutex »pir<?<l, mi 
tiwiwenty-eightiiofOcioWr, 17114, iu llie seventy-third year of 
litsage. He was interred in the diurch of OrIcs, where there 
IB a oeceat monument erected to hia meniorvi with a modest in- 
Kription in Latin, written by hitnselt^ 

Thus died that f^rcnt and moat excellent philosophei" .Tohn 
Lm:ke, who wns rendered illtistriuus not only by his wisdom, 
bnt by his piety and virtue, by bis love of truth, and diligence 
ill ihc pursuit of it, and byliis geoenius ardour in defence 
of the civil nnd religious rights of mankind. His writings have 
immortalized his name ; and, particulflrly, his Essay concerning 
the tluraan Understanding. In this work, "discarding all sy- 
st«matic theories,he has,from actual experience and observation, 
delineated the features, and described the operations of the hu- 
Biaii mind, with a degree of precision and minuteness not to be 
found in Plato, Aristotle, or Des Cartes. After clearing the 
way, by BCttinjf aside the whole doctrine of innate notions and 
principles, both speculative and practical, the author traces nil 
ideas to two sources, senmtion and reflection ; treats at large 
on the nature of ideas, simple and complex ; of the operations 
of the human underaLanding in Ibrming, distinguishing, eom- 
pounding. and associating them; of the manner in which Words 
are Bp)>ricii as representations of ideiis ; of the (lifSculties and 
obst.rbclions in the search after trutl>, which arise frora the im- 
perfections of these signs ; ami of the nature, reality, kinds, 
degrees, casual hinderances, and necessary limits, of human 
knowledge. Though several topics are treated of in this work, 
which may be considered asepiaodica! with respect to the main 
de»gn ; though many opinions which the authm' advances may 
admit of controversy ; and tliough on some topics he may not 
have expressed himself witli his tisual pefapicuiiy, and on others 
may be thought too verbose ; the work is of i nest ini able value, 
OS a history of the human understanding, not compiled from 
rom>er books, but written from materials collected by n lony; 
and attentive observation of what passi-s in the human mind." 
His next great work, the Two Treatises of Guvemnicnt, is also 
8 perfiimianpe which will render his memory dear to the 
enlightened friends of civil and religious freedom. But even 
in this country, the comlitution of which is defensible only on 
the principles therein laid down, it has been violenily opposed 
by tnc ndvfKHte* for those slavish dtKrtrines which were dis- 
carded at the Revolution in 1688 ; and by that class of jwli- 
ticians who would submit to the abuses and eorruptions to which 
the br« systems of government «rc liable, rather than encourngft 
■WfaJli JjflBr thoae imPUffeaaeftM in dfjl poECr. wtedi *n» 
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"cKteniion of kiiowli-dge, and of science, miglil give meo juj 
1 to liO[>e for, amt to expect. And in oitr time, we ' 
I formal attempt made to overturn the principles in 
lAcke's work by Dr. Tucker, dean ofGloucesler, in his Tn 
LoM Civil Government, published in the year 1781. ' 
Iffentleinan was pleased to aa&ert, that the princinlea of 1 
I Locke " arc extremely dangerou§ lo the peace mid uapDifles 
I all society ;" (liat Ills writings, and those of some of tne i 
T eminent of his disciples, " have laid a foundation for i 
I dUturbunccs and (lissensiunB, such mutual jealousies and a 
) monties, as iigea In come will not be able to settle and ( 
pose;" and, sftcuking of the paradoxes which he suppose 
attend the system of Mr. Locke and his followers^ be uss 
that " tbcy rendered it one of the most cnischievous, aa w 
ridiculous schenie«, lh.it ever disgraced the reasoning fke 
of human nature." To the disgrace of the age, it waisTor 8 ti 
fashionable to applaud bis libel on the doctrines of our aill' 
But his f*ros8 misrepresentations of the principles of Mr. 
hi:i laborious attempts to involve bJm in darkness and obscurity, 
and lo draw imaginary conse<iuencea from his propoutiutw, 
which cannot by any just reasoning be dedufihle from tbeio, • 
were ably exjiosetl iu tliffereut publications ; and by no writ 
with greater force and spirit, ihau by Dr. Towers, in liis Vil 
dication of [he political Principles of Mr. Locke, in Answer ■ 
the Objections of tbc Kev. Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gbucesta 
published in 1782, in octavo. 

Of Mr. l.ockL-'s private character an account was first puH 

liahed by Mr. Feter Cusle, who hod lived with bim as on asm 

^H Duensis, which was afterwards prefixed by M. des Moizeauxl 

^^k A Collection of several Pieces of Air. Locke never bcw 

■^ printed, Sic.^ published in 1720 ; from whicli, togelhiT with I 

^m le Clerc's Bibliotheque Cboisie, we shall present o ' 

with some interesting particulars relating lo this great ■ _ 

Mr. Locke possessed a great ktwwledge.of the worki, and « 

inUmalely conversant in the business of it. He was pruda 

without cunning; he engaged men's esteem by his probity; ar 

took care to >ocure himself from the attacks of false friends a 

sordid flatterers. Averse to all mean compiiiiiice, his 

his experience, and bis gentle manner, gained bim the rL,^. 

of his inferiors, the esteem of his equals, the friendstup i 

confidence of those of the higliest quality. He waa reau, 

kable for die ease andpolitenessof bisljehaviour; aodthoaew 
knew hini only by hii; writings, or by the reputation which be 
had acquired, arid who had supposed him a reserved or austtrt 
man, were surprised, if iliey happened to be introduced lo hiin, 
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_ B find him ull aflabilii^, gixKUIiumour. and com pi jii sauce, 
tbcrc was any thing which he could not benr, it wns ilUtnsnnen^ 
with which he was always disgusted, unless when it proceeded 
finm ignorance; but when it was the eO'ect of pride, lil-iiatureyj 
or brutality, he detested it. Civility he considered to be not 
only a duty of huDianity, but of the Christian profession, and 
what ought lo be more frequently pressed and urged upon mien 
than it commonly is. With a view to promote it, he recom% 
mended a treatise in the moral essays wntten by the gentlei — ^^ 
of Port Royal, " concerning the means of preserving pt 
among men ;" and also the Sermons of Dr. Wicboote on thia 
and other moral subjects. He was exoct to his word, and reli- 
giously performed whatever he promised. Though he chieHy 
loved truths which were useful, and with such stored his 
mind, aaA was best pleased to make them the subjects of con- 
versation ; yet he used to say, that, in order to employ one part 
of this life in serious and important occupations, it was necessary 
to s])end another in mere amusements ; and, when an occasioR 
naturally olTered, he gave himself up with pleasure to the 
charms of a free and facetious 'conversation. He remembered 
many agreeable stories, which he always introduced witli great 
propicty ; and generally made them yet more delightful, by his 
natural and pleasant manner of tdling them. He had a peculiar 
art, in conversation, of leading people to talk concerning what 
they best understood With a {gardener, he conversed of gartlen- 
inp; with ajeweller of jewels ; with a chemist of diemisiry, Sic. 
" By this," said he, "I please those men, who commonly can 
speak pertinently upon nothing else. As tliev l>elie»c I have an 
esteem forlheir profcsaon, they are charmecl with showing their 
abilities before me; and I, in the meanwhile, improve my«clf 
by their discourse." And, indeed, ho had by this method 
ac(|uired a very good insight into all llie arts. He used to my 
"i> that the knowledge of the arts contained more true phi- 
Dphy, than all those fine learned hypotheses, which, having 
relation to the nature of things, are fit only to make men 
„__; their lime in inventing or c^)mpreheiiding them, lly the 
several questions which he would put to artificers, he would 
find out the secret of their art, which ihey did not understand 
themselves; and often pve them views entirely new, which 
lelimes they put in practice to their profit. He was so fae 

- nine those affected airs of gravity, by which some 

well learned as unlearned, love to distinguish them- 
es from the rest of the world, thai, on the contrary, he 
ikcd upon them as infallible marks of impertinence. Nay, 
he would divert himself with imitating that studied 
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gravity, in order tu turn it tlic better into ridicule ; and t . 
such occasions he always recollected tlii? maxim of tlic duke a 
Ift Itochcfuucaiilu which he pnrticidarly admired," that Br«»h| 
b a mystery of the body, invented to conceal tlie detect^ of if 
mind. One thing, which those who hvcd any time with I _ 
Locke could not help observing in him was, that he usud )tit 
rcitaon in every thing he did ; and that nothing that waa uaeflU 
seemed unworthy of liis attention and care. He often used to 
lay, that " there waa an art in every thing ;" and it WB» e ^ 
for any one to see it, from the manner in whiuh he went atx 
Uie most trifling things. 

As Mr. Locke kept utility in view in all his distjuiaitioi 
he esteemed tlie employments of men only in proportion to ll. 
good which they were capable of producing. On this acooul 
he had no great value (or those critics, or mere gramnisruui 
who waste their lives in com))aring words and phriuest tnd ] 
coming to a determination in the choice of a various nWliil 
in a passage of no importance. He vnlned yet less thooe p 
tesscd disputants, who, being wholly possessed with a desire tl 
coming on* with victory, foTlity themsetveii behind the ambiguity 
of a word, to give their adversaries the more trouble ; and when- 
ever he had to argue with such persons, if he did not before^ 
hand strongly resolve to keep his temper, he was apt to gr"~ 
Bomc what warm. For hisnatural dispositionwasirritablc; 1: 
his anger never lasted long. If he retained any resentment,] 
was against himself, for having given way to such a ridiculoi 
passion, which, as he used to say, may doagrcat deal of ham 
but never yet did the least good. He was charitable to tbi 
poor, excepting such as were idle or profane, and spent th^" 
Sundays in ale^houBCR, instead of attending at church. All 
he particularly compassionated those, who, after they Iti 
Uboured us long as tneir strength would permit, were r 
to p«)verty. He said, that it was not enough to keep them frd 
starving, but that a provision ought to be made for iheffl, K 
ficicnt to render them comfortable. In his friendships be « 
warm and steady ; and, therefore, felt a strong iiidignati| 
against any discovery of treachery or insincerity in tnosoii 
whom he confided. It is said, that a particular person, i _ 
whom he had contracted an inltmaie fi^endship in the earBt 
part o( his life, was diwiivcred by him to have acted i * ' 
great liaseness and perfidy. lie had not only taken even 
uicthod privately of doing Mr. Locke what injury he conia 
"\ the o])i(iiun of those with whom he was coiuieclcil, ' ■ • * 
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•nd at a time too when he knew that such n step must 
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in con^dcraUc (lifBcutik's. Many years al'ier all uiter- 
ocMirse liat), by suth trcaclicry, been broken off between ihciOi 
and when IMr. Locke woa one of llie lk>rds uf trade antl plniiLa- 
tiont, inrormatiun was brought to him oiie moruiDg, while lie- 1 
WW ut breakfast, that a person shabbily drcascd requested the 
honour of speaiving to him. Mr. Locke, with the pulilcness 
and humanity wlildi were natural to him, immedi/itely ordered 
bim to bo adiniltfd ; and btJield, In his great astonisliment, 
his false fnend, reduced by a lite of cunning and extravagance ^ 
to poverty and distresa, and come to solicit his forgivencBs, and | 
to unplore his assistance. Mr. tiocke looked at him for somu 
time very stedtasUy, without speaking one word. At 
length, taking out a fifty-nound note, he presented il to hini 
wiiTi the following remarltablc declaration: "Though I sin- 
cerely forgive your behaviour lo mc, yet I must never put it 
in ^our [wwer to injure tne a second time. Take this trifle, 
Whiclt I givcf nut as a loark of my former friendship, but as a 
rdjef lo your present wants, and consign to the service of your 
neccBsities, without recollecting liow httle you deserve it. No 
reply ! It ia ingiossihlc to regain my gooa opinion ; for know, 
friendship once injured is for ever lost." 

Mr. L(x:ke was naturally very active, and employed himself 
as much as his health would permit. Sometimes he diverted 
liimself by working in Ihe garden, at which he was very cx- 
|>crt. He loved walking; but being prevented by his asthmatic . 
complaint from taking much of that exercise, lie used to ride 
out after dinner, either on horseback or in an open chaise, 
as he was able to bear it. His bad health occasioned disturb- 
ance to no person but himself; and persons might be with him 
without any other concern than that created by seeing him 
suffer. He did not differ from otliera in tne article of 
diet; but his ordinary drink was only water; and this he 
tliought was the cause of Ins having bis life prolonged to such 
an age, notwithstanding the weakness of his ronstitution. To 
the same cause, also, he thought that the preservation of his 
cyc-iiight was in a great measure to be attributed ; for he could 
read by candle-light all sorts of books to the last, if they were 
not of a very small print, and he had never made use of spec- 
Ucles. lie had no otlier disorder but his asthma, excepting 
a deafness of six months' continuance about four years before his 
death. Writing to a friend, while labouring under this afflic- 
tion, he oliserved, that since it had entirely deprived him of the 
pk-osnres of conversation, " he did not know but it was better 
lo be blind than deuf " Among the honours paid to the me- 
mory of this great man, thatof (juccn Caroline, consort of king 
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George II., ought not to be overlooked ; for that princess 
having erected a pavilion in Richmond park in honour of phi- 
losophy, placed in it our author's bust, with those of Bacon, 
Newton, and Clarke, as the four prime English philosophers. 
Mr. Locke left several MSS. behind him, from wnich bis exe- 
cutors, sir Peter Eling, and Anthony Collins, Esq. published^ 
in 1705, his Paraphrase and Notes upon St. Paul's Epistle Xx^ 
the Galatians,in quarto, which were soon followed by those upom. 
the Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, with an essay pre-. 
fixed, for the understanding of St. Paul's Epistles, by con-. 
suiting St. Paul himself. In 1706, Posthumous Works of Mr. 
Locke were published in octavo^ comprising a treatise On the 
Conduct of the Understanding, supplementary to the author'^s 
essay ; Aa Examination of Malebranche^s Opmion of sedngall 
Things in God, &c. In 1708, Some Familiar Letters between 
Mr. JLocke and several of his Friends were also published in 
octavo; and in 1720, M. des Maizeaux's Collection, already 
noticed by us. But all gur author^s works have been collected 
together, and frequently reprinted, in three vols, folio, in four 
vols, quarto, and m ten vols, octavo. 
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MT LORD, 

HIS Treatise, which is grown up under your lord- 
ship's eye, and has ventured into the world by your 
order, does now, by a natural kind of right, come to 
your lordship for that protection, which you several 
years since promised it. It is not that I think any 
name, how great soever, set at the beginning of a book, 
will be able to cover the faults that are to be found in 
H. Things in print must stand and fall by their own 
worth, or the reader's fancy. But there being no- 
thing more to be desired for truth than a fair, unpre- ' 
judiced hearing, nobody is more likely to procure me 
that than your lordship, who are allowed to have 
got so intimate an acquaintance with her, in her 
more retired recesses; Your lordship is known to 
have so far advanced your speculations in the most 
nbstracl and general knowledge of things, beyond j 
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the ordinary reach, or common methods, that yoi 
allowance and approbation of the design of tl 
treatise will at least preserve it from being CO 
demned without reading j and will prevail to bai 
those parts a little weighed, which might otherwii 
perhaps, be thought to deserve no consideration, i 
being somewhat out of the common road. The ii 
putation of novelty is a terrible charge amongst the 
who judge of men's heads, as they do of their peruki 
by the fashion ; and can allow none to be right, bi 
the received doctrines. Truth scarce ever yet cam 
it by vote any where at its first appearance: ni 
opinions are always suspected, and usually oppoM 
without any other reason, but because they aro i 
already common. Gut truth, like gold, is not t 
less so for being newly brought out of the mine. 
is trial itnd examination must give it price, 6ltd I 
any antique fashion : and though it be not yet ci 
rent by the public stamp ; yet it may, for ail tl 
he as old as nature, and is certainly not the \\ 
genuine. Your lordship can give great and c< 
vincing instances of this, whenever you please to i 
ligc the public with some of those largo and comp 
hensive discoveries you have made of truths liithq 
unknown, unless to some few, from whom your to] 
ship has been pleased not wholly to conceal th( 
This alone were a sufficient reason, were there 
other, why I should dedicate this Essay to your U 
ship; and its having some little correspondence W 
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some parts of that nobler and vast system of the 
iciooces your lordtiliip has made so new, exact, and 
instructive a draught of, I think it glory enough, tf 
your lordship permit me to boast, that here and there 
I have fallen into some thoughts not wholly different 
from yoars. If your lordship think fit, that, by your 
encouragement, this should appear in the world, I 

tpc it may be a renson, some time or other, to lead 
ur lordship farther; and you will allow me to say, 
kt you here give the world an earnest of something, 
p, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 
sir expectation. This, my lord, shows what a pre- 
sent I here make to your lordship ; just such as the 
poor man does to his rich and great neighbour, by 
whom the basket of flowers or fruit is not ill taken, 
though he has more plenty of his own growth, and In 
much greater perfection. Worthless things receive a 
value, when they are made the offerings of respect, 
esteem, and gratitude : these you have given me so 
mighty and peculiar reasons to have, in the highest 
degree, for your lordship, that if they can add a price 
to what they go along with, proportionable to their 
own greatness, I can with confidence brag, I here 
make your lordship the richest present you ever re- 
ceived. This I am sure, I am under the greatest 
obligations to seek all occasions to acknowledge a 
long train of favours I have received from your lord- 
ship; favours, though great and important in them- 
selves, yet made much more so by the furwardnces, 
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coucern, and kindness, and other obliging circin 
stances, that never failed to accompany them. To J 
this you are pleased to add that which gives yet ma 
weight and relish to all the rest : you vouchsafe,! 
continue tne in some degrees of your esteem, ai 
allow me a place in your good thoughts; I bi 
almost said friendship. This, my lord, your wotj 
and actions so constantly show on all occasions, en 
to others when I am absent, that it is not vanity j 
me to mention what every body knows : but it wou| 
be want of good manners, not to acknowledge what 
so many are witnesses of, and every day tell me, I am 
indebted to your lordship for. I wish they could i 
easily assist my gratitude, as they convince mc of ti 
great and growing engagements it has to your lot 
ship. This 1 am sure, I should write of the undd 
standing without having any, if I were not extremel 
sensible of them, and did not lay hold on this oppd 
tunity to testify to the world, how much I amoblig 
to be, and how mucli I am. 

My lord, 

Your lordship's 

Most humble, uuil 

Most obedient servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 
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heue put into tliy hanils, whnt has been tlie df- 
version of some of my idle and heavy hours: if it has 
the good luck to prove so of any of thine, and thou 
hast but half 80 much pleasure in reading, as I had in 
writing it, thou wilt as little think thy money, as I 
do my pains, ill bestowed. Mistake not this for a 
commendation of my work ; nor conclude, because I 
was pleased with the doing of it, that therefore I am 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks 
at larks and sparrows, has no less sport, tliough a 
much less considerable quarry, than he that flies at 
nobler game : and he is little acquainted with the 
subject of this treatise, the understanding, who does 
not know, that as it is the most elevated faculty of 
the soul, 80 it is employed with a greater and more 
constant delight than any of the other. Its searches 
after truth are a sort of hawking and hunting, 
wherein the very pursuit makes a great part of the 
pleasure. Every step the mind takes in its progress 
towards knowledge makes some discovery, which is 
not only new, but the best too, for the time at least. 
For the understanding, like the eye, judging of ob- 
jects only by its own sight, cannot but be pleased 
with what it discovers, having less regret for what has 
escaped it, because it is unknown. Thus he who has 
raised himself above the alms-basket, and, not content 
to live lazily on scraps of begged opinions, sets his own 
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thooghts on work, to find and follow Irntli, will (wIh 
ever he lights on) not miss the hunter's satis faction ; 
every moment of his pursuit will reward his pains witli 
some delight, and he will hare reason to think his 
time not ill spent, even when he cannot much hoasl 
of any great acquisition. 

Tliis, reader, is the entertainment of those who let 
loose their own thoughts, and follow them in writ- 
ing ; which thou oughtest not to envy them, since 
they afford thee an opportunity of the like diversion, 
if thou wilt make use of thy own thoughts in reading. 
It is to them, if they are thy own, that I refer myself: 
bftt if they are taken upon trust from others, it is mi 
great matter what they are, they not following trutfi, 
but some meaner consideration ; and it is not worlli 
while to be concerned, what he says or thinks, nhd 
says or tliinks only as he is directed by nnotluir. If 
thou judgest for thyself, I know thou wilt judge can- 
didly ; and then I shall not be liarmed or ofieuded 
whatever be thy censure. For though it be certsin, 
that there is nothing in this treatise, of the trui)i 
whereof t am not fully persuaded; yet I consider 
myself as liable to mistakes, as I can think thee, and 
know that this book must stand or fall with thee, uol 
by any opinion I have of it, but thy own. If thou 
findest little in it new or instructive to thee, thou art 
not to blame me for it. It was not meant for thott 
that had already mastered this subject, and tnatki: 
thorough acquaintance with their own uudersJ 
ings ; but for my own information, and the satisfact 
of a few friends, who acknowledged tbemselTes 
to have suiliciently considered it. Were it fit 
trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I she 
tell thee, that five or six friends meeting at my cham- 
ber, and discoursing on a subject very remntt; from 
this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by the dif- 
ficulties that rose on every side. After we had i 
while puzzled ourselves, without coming any neuei 
a resolution of those doubts which perplexed Of, it 
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came into my thoughts, that we took a wrong course ; 
and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
ftbilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not, fitted to deal witii. This 1 pro- 
posed to the company, who all readily assented ; and 
thereupon it was agreed, that this should be our first 
inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on a 
BUDJecC 1 had never before considered, which I set 
down against our next meeting, gave the first en. 
trance into this discourse; which having been thus 
begun by chance, was continued by entreaty ; written 
by incoherent parcels; and, after long intervals of neg- 
lect, resumed again, as my humour or occasions per- 
mitted ; and at last, in a retirement, where an attend- 
ance on my health gave me leisure, it was brought 
into that order thou now seest it. 

Thia discontinued way of writing may have occa- 
sioned, besides others, two contrary faults, viz. that too 
little ind too much may be said in it. If thou findest 
any thing wanting, I shall be glad, that what I have 
writ gives thee any desire, that I should have gone 
farther : if it seems too much to thee, thou must blame 
the subject; for when I put pen to paper, I thought 
b11 1 stiould have to say on tliis matter would have 
been rontflined in one sheet of paper ; but the farther 
I went, the larger prospect I had; new discoveries 
led mc still on, and so it grew insensibly to the bulk 
it now appears in. 1 will not deny, but possibly it 
might be reduced to a narrower compass than it is ; 
ana that some parts of it might be contracted ; the 
way it has been writ in, by catches, and many long 
intervals of interruption, being apt to cause some re- 

fietitions. But to confess the truth, I am now too 
azy, or too busy, to make it shorter. 

1 am not ignorant how little I herein consult my 
own reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a 
fault, so apt to disgust the most judicious, who are 
Mtways the nicest readers. But they who know sloth 
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is apt to content itself with any exnisc, will j 
me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, I think, I ha 
a very good one. I will not therefore allege in 1 
defence, that the same notion, having different l 
spects, may be convenient or necessary to prove 1 
illustrate several parts of the same tliscourse ; and tb 
80 it has happened in many parts of this : but waviil 
that, I shall frankly avow, that I have sometitt 
dwelt long upon the same argument, and cxpresM 
it different ways, with a quite different design. I j" 
tend not to publish this Essay for the informationj 
men of large thoughts, and quick apprehensions ; r 
such masters of knowledge I profess myself a scholi 
and therefore warn them beforehand not to expa 
nny thing here, but what, being spun out of my am 
coarse thoughts, is fitted to men of my own size ; 
whom, perhaps, it will not be unacceptable, thai 
have taken some pains to make plain niid familiar! 
their thoughts some truths, which established 
judice, or the abstractedness of the ideas themselv* 
might render difficult. Some objects had need I 
turned on every side: and when the notion is new,i 
I confess some of these arc to me, or out of the orj 
nary road, as I suspect they will appear to others ; 
is not one simple view of it, that will gain it adnd 
tance into every understanding, or fix it there witM 
clear and lasting impression. There are few, lli^ 
lieve, who have not observed in themselves or otbM 
that what in one way of proposing was very ohsoui 
another way of expressing it has made very clear a' 
intelligible: though afterward the mind found litl 
difference in the phrases, and wondered why one faili 
to he understood more than the other. But evd 
thing does not hit alike upon every man's imagiflj 
tion. We have our understandings no less C'~ 
than our palates ; and he that thinks the same t 
shall be equally relished by every one in the t 
dress, may as well hope to feast every one with X 
same sort of cookery : the meat may be the satoe, ) 
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the nourishment good, yet every one not be able to 
receive it with that seasoning ; and it must be dressed 
another way, if you will have it go down with some, 
even of strong constitutions. Tlie truth is, those who 
advised me to publish it, advised me, for this reason, 
to publish it as it is : and since 1 have been brought 
to let it go abroad, T desire it should be understood 
by whoever gives himself the pains to read it ; I have 
so little affection to be in print, that if I were not 
flattered this Essay might be of some use to others, 
as T think it has been to me, I should have contioed 
it to the view of sotne friends, who gave the first occa- 
sion to it. My appearing therefore in print, being on 
purpose to be as useful as I may, I think it necessary 
to make what I have to say as easy and intelligible 
to all sorts of readers as I can. And I had much 
rather the speculative and quick-sighted should com- 
plain of my being in some parts tedious, than that 
any one, not accustomed to abstract speculations, or 
prepossessed with different notions, should mistake, 
or not comprehend my meaning. 

It will possibly be censured as a great piece of va- 
nity or insolence in me, to pretend to instruct this our 
knowing age; it amounting to little lcs», when I own, 
that I publish this Essay with hopes it may be useful 
toothers. But if it maybe permitted to speak freely 
of those, who with a feigned modesty condemn as use- 
less what they themselves write, mctliinks it savours 
much more of vanity or insolence, to publish a book 
for any other end ; and he fails very much of that re- 
spect he owes the public, who prints, and consequently 
expects men should read that, wherein he intends 
not they should meet with any thing of use to them- 
selves or others : and should nothing else be found 
allowable in tliis treatise, yet my design will not cease 
to be so; and the goodness of my intention ought 
to be some excuse for the worthlessness of my present. 
It is that chiefly which secures me from the fear of 
censure, which I expectnot to escape more than better 
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^^* writers. Men's principles, notions, and relislies are ^ 
different, that it is hard to find a book which plenafl 
or displeases all men. 1 acknowledge the a^e weliB 
in is not the least knowing, and therefore not the ntofl 
easy to he satisfied. If I have not the good luck d 
please, yet nobody ought to be offended with me. M 
plunly tell all my readers, except half a dozen, td 
treatise was not at first intended for them ; and then 
fore they need not be at the trouble to beoftbfl 
number. But yet if any one thinks lit to be (uigsl 
and rail at it, he may do it securely : for I shall wfl 
some better way of spending my time than in sqjj 
kind of conversation. 1 shall always have the Mi^| 
faction to have aimed sincerely at truth and uscflB 
ness, though in one of the meanest ways. The com 
monwcalth of learning is not at this time witbofl 
master-builders, whose mighty designs in advandfl 
the sciences will leave lasting moniiTnonts to the afl 
miration of posterity : but every one mast not h^M 
to he a Boyle, or a Sydenham : and in au age tlul 
produces such masters, as the great I!uygeniQ»» dlH 
the incomparable Mr. Newton, with some others M 
that strain ; it is iimbition enough to be employed m 
an under-lubourer in clearing the ground a little, aoa 
removiog some of the rubbish that lies in the way M 
knowledge ; which certainly had been very much mojfl 
advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingesimfl 
and industrious men had not been much cumbetS 
with the leai'ned butfrivolous use of uncouth, afieet«l| 
or unintelligible terms, introduced info the scienctfl 
and there made an art of, to that degree, that pliil^ 
sophy, which is nothing but the true knowledge of 
thmgs, was thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought 
into well-bred company, and pohte conversatic 
Vogue and insignificant forms of speech, and abuse 
language, have so long passed fu' mysteries of scien 
_ and hard and misapplied words, with little or 
K meaning, have, by prescription, such a right to be 
^^ mistaken for deep learning, andlieight of speculation. 
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lliat it will not be easy to persuade cither those who 
speak, or those who hear them, that they are but the 
covers of ignorance, and hindcrancc of true knowledge. 
To break in upon the sanctuary of vanity and igno- 
rance, will be, I suppose, some service to human un- 
derstanding ; though so few are apt to think they " 
deceive or are deceived in the use of words, or that 
the language of the sect they are of has any faults in 
it, which ought to l)e examined or corrected; that 1 
hope 1 shall be pardoned, if I have in the third book 
dwelt long on this subject, and endeavoured to make 
it BO plain, that neither the inveterateness of the mis- 
chief, nor the prevalence of the fashion, shdll be any 
ejkcuse for those who wilt not take care about the 
meaning of iheir own words, and will not suffer the 
significancy of thejr expressions to be inquired into. 

I have been told, that a short epitome of this trea- 
tise, which was printed I()88, was by some condemned 
without reading, because innate ideas were denied in 
it ; they too hastily concluding, th-it if innate ideas 
were not supposed, there would be little left cither of 
the notion or proof of spirits. If any one take the like 
offence at tlie entrance of this treatise, 1 shall desire 
htm to read it through ; and then I hope he will be 
convinced, that the taking away fabe foundations is 
not to the prejudice, but advantage of truth; which 
^uercr injured or endangered so much, as when mixed 
HHl, or built on, falsehood. In the second edition, I 
Hkd as followeth : 

^'TTie bookseller will not forgive me, if I say nothing 
of this second edition, which he has promised, hy the 
correctness of it, shall make amends for the many 
faults committed in the former. He desires too, that 
it should be known, that it has one whole new chapter 
concerning identity, ard many additions and amend- 
ments in other places. These I must inform my reader 
are not all new matter, but most of them either far- 
ther confirmations of what I had said, or explica- 
iK, to prevent others being mistaken in the sense of . 
da 
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what was formerly printed, and not any variation in 
me from it ; I must only except the alterations I have 
made in ^^ok II. Chap. 21. 

What I had there writ concerning liberty and the 
will, I thought deserved as accurate a view as I was 
capable of: those subjects having in all ages exercised 
the learned part of the world with questions and dif- 
iiculties that have not a little perplexed morality and 
divinity, those parts of knowledge that men are most 
concerned to be clear in. Upon a closer inspection 
into the working of men's minds, and a stricter exa- 
mination of those motives and views they are turned 
by, I have found reason somewhat to alter the thoughts .; 
I formerly had concerning that, which gives the last 
determination to the will in all voluntary actions. 
This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world 
with as much freedom and readiness, as I at first pub- 
lished what then seemed to me to be right ; thinking 
myself more concerned to quit and renounce any 
o})inion of my own, than oppose that of another, when 
truth appears against it. For it is truth alone I seek, 
and that will always be welcome to me, when or from 
whence soever it comes. 

But what forwardness soever I have to resign any 
opinion I have, or to recede from any thing I have 
writ upon the first evidence of any error in it ; yet 
this I must own, that I have not had the good luck to 
receive any light from those exceptions 1 have met 
with in print against any part of my book ; nor have, 
from any thing that has been urged against it, found 
reason to alter my sense in any of the points that have 
been questioned. Whether the subject I have in hand 
requires often more thought and attention than cursory 
readers, at least such as are prepossessed, are willing 
to allow ; or, whether any obscurity in my expres- 
sions casts a cloud over it, and these notions are made 
difficult to others* apprehensions in my way of treat- 
ing ttiem : so it is, that my meaning, I find, is often 
mistaken, and I have not the good luck to be every 
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where riy:htly understood. There ave so many in- 
stances of this, fliat I tliink it justice to my reader and 
myself to conclude, that either my book is plainly 
enough written to be rightly understood by those who 
peruse it with that attention and indifferency, which 
every one who will give himself the pains to read 
ought to employ in reading ; or else that I have writ 
mine so obscurely, that it is in vain to go about to 
mend it. Whichever of these be the truth, it is my- 
' '3fc lf only am aflected thereby, and therefore I shall be 
r from troubling my reader with what I think might 
( said, in answer to those several objections I have 
let with to passages here and there of my book ; 
Bice I persuade myself, that he who thinks them of 
Ipment enough to be concerned whether they are true 
palse, will be able to sec, that what is said is either 
^ Well founded, or else not contrary to my doctrine, 
fen I and my opposer come both to be well under- 
tod. 

'^If any, careful that none of their good thoughts 
ould be lost, have published their censures of my 
Way, with this honour done to it, that they will not 
per it to be an Essay ; I leave it to the public to 
Jhie the obhgation they have to their critical pens, 
M shall not waste my reader's time in so idle or ill- 
natured an employment of mine, as to lessen the sa- 
tisfaction any one has in himself, or gives to others, in 
so hasty a confutation of what I have written. 

The booksellers preparing for the fourth edition of 
my Essay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had 
leisure, make any additions or alterations I should 
think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertise the reader, that besides several corrections I 
had made here and there, tliere was one alteration 
which it was necessary to mention, because it rati 
through the whole book, and is of consequence to be 
rightly understood. What I thereupon said was this : 
Clear and distinct ideas are terms, which, though 
fiiDiiliar and frequent in men's mouths, I have reason 
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to think every one, who uses, does not perfectly und) 
stand. And possibly it is but here and there one, who 
gives himself the trouble to cousidir them so far as to 
know whut he himself or others precisely mean bj 
them : I have therefore in most places chose to "' 
determinate or determined, instead of clear and 
stinct, as more likely to direct men's thoughts to 
meaning in this matter. By those denominations, 
mean some object in the mind, and consequently de- 
termined, i. e. such as it is there seen and perceived 
to be. This, I think, may fitly be called a determinate 
or determined idea, when such as it is at any time 
objectively in the mind, and so determined there, it 
onnexed, and without variation determined to Q uan 
or articulate sound, which is to be steadily the sign.) 
that very same object of the mind or determinate idi 

To explain tliis a little more particularly. By < 
terminate, when applied to a simple idea, 1 mean t] 
simple appearance which the mind has in its view, 
perceives in itself, when that idea is said to be in it 
by determinate, when applied to a complex idea 
mean such an one as consists of a determinate numf 
of certain simple or less complex ideas, joined in 8i 
a proportion and situation, as the mind has before 
view, and sees in itiieif, when that idea is present 
it, or should be present in it, when a man gives a turn 
to it; I siiy should be; because it is not every 01 
not perhaps any one, who is so careful of his langua_ 
as to use no word, till he views in his mind the precise' 
determined idea, which he resolves to make it the sign 
of. The want of tliis is the cause of no small ob- 
scurity and confusion in men's thoughts and discoiu*] 

I know there are not words enough in any langai 
to answer all the variety of ideas that enter into nn 
discourses and reasonings. But this hinders not, i 
that when any one uses any term, he may have in 
mind a determined idea, which he makes it the si| 
of, and to which he should keep it steadily anneXj 
during that present diccourse. Where he <1oc8not, 
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cannot do thi.s, he in vain pretends to clear or distinct 
ideas : it is plain his are not so ; nnd therefore there 
can be expected nothing but obscurity and confusion, 
where such ternjs are made use of, which have not 
such a precise determination. 

Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas 

way of speaking less liable to mistakes, than clear 

id distinct : and where men have got such determined 

teas of all that they reason, inquire, or argue about,' 

ley will find a great part of their doubts and disputes 

at an end. The greatest part of the questions and 

controversies that perplex mankind, depending on the 

doubtful aud uncertain use of words, or (which is the 

same) indetermined ideas, which they are made to stand 

for ; I have made choice of these terms to signify, 

Some immediate object of the mind, which it per 

vcs and has before it, distinct from the sound it uses 

a sign of it. 2. Tliat this idea, thus determined, i.s. 

fhich the mind has in itself, and knows and sees there, 

determined without any change to that name, and 

lat name determined to that precise idea. If men had 

ich determined ideas in their inquiries and discourses, 

ey would both discern how far their own inquiries 

id discourses went, and avoid the greatest part of the 

in>ute3 and wranglings they liavc with others. 

Besides this, the bookseller will think it necessary I 

lould advertise the reader, that there is an addition 

two chapters wholly new ; the one of the association 

'deas, the other of enthusiasm. These, with some 

[ber larger additions never before printed, he has en- 

_ ged to print by themselves after the same manner, 

and for the same purpose, as was done when this Essay 

had the bccond impression. 

In the sixth edition, there is very little added or al- 
tered ; the greatest part of what i.^ new is contained 
in the iilst chapter ot the second book, which any one, 
if lie thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 
labour, transcribe into the margin of the former cditioiu 
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An inquiry 
into the un- 
derstanding, 
pleasant and 
useful. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Since U is the understandings tlmt 
sets man above the rest of sensible beings, 
and gives him all the advantage and do- 
minion which he has over them ; it is 
certainly a subject^ even for its noble- 
ness^ worth our labour to inquire into. The under- 
standingy like the eye, whilst it makes us see and 
perceive all other things, takes no notice of itself; 
and it requires art and pains to set it at a distance, 
and make it its own object. But, whatever be the 
difficulties that lie in the way of this inquiry ; what- 
ever it bc^ that keeps us so much in the dark to our- 
selves ; sure I am, that all the light we can let in upon 
our own minds, all the acquaintance we can make 
with our own understandings, will not only be very 
pleasant, but bring us great advantage in directing 
our thoughts in the search of other things. 

S 2. This, therefore, being my purpose ; Design, 
to inquire into the original, certainty, and 
extent of human knowledge, together with the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion and assent-^I shall not 
at present meddle with the physical consideration of 
the mind, ur trouble myself to examine, wherein its 
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taaence consists, or by what motions of our s^ 
or alterations of our bodies, we come to have 
sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our undi 
standings; and whether those ideas do, in their f 
mation, any, or all of them, depend on matter or t 
These are speculations, wliicli, however cnrious i 
entertaining, I shall decline, as lying nut of ray ^ 
in the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to i 
present purpose, to consider the discerning faculti 
of a man, as they are employed about the obje< 
which they have to do with: and I shall imagine] 
have not wholly misemployed myself in the I" _" 
I shall have on this occasion, if, in this historic) 
plain method, 1 can give any account of the ' 
whereby our understandings come to attain t 
notions of things we have, and can set down 
measures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the 
grounds of those persuasions, which are to be foutul 
amongst men, so various, dii&rent, and whoUjr < 
trodictory ; and yet asserted, somewhere or atl 
with such assvirnncp and confidence, that he 
shall take a view of the opinions of mankind, ohsei 
their opposition, and at the same time considei I 
fondness and devotion wherewith they are embn 
the resolution and eagerness wherewith they are i 
tained — may perhaps have reason to suspect, 
either there is no such thing as truth at all, or ti 
mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a cert 
knowledge of it. 
Methwl. S 3* ^*- '8 lliercforc worth while 4 

search out the bounds between opinra 
and knowledge ; and examine by what measures, in 
things whereof we have no certain knowledge, we 
ought to regulate our assent, and moderate our f 
suasions, in order whcrcunto, I shall pursue tM 
following method. 

First, 1 flhnll intjnire into the original of ttx 
ideas, notions, or ivhstevcr else you please to < 
them, which a man observes, and is conscious to 1 
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self lie lias in his mind, ami tlie ways wliereby tlic 
Hiitlei-stantlinfj comes to be furnisiietl with tliem. 

Secondly, 1 shnil endeavour to show what know- 
ledge the understanding hath by those ideas ; and the 
certainty, evidence, anil extent of it. 

Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature 
and grounds of faith, or opinion ; whereby I nieuu 
that assent which we give to any proposition as true, 
of whose truth yet we have no certain knowledge : ^ 
and here we shall have occasion to examine the 
reasons, and degrees of assent. 

§ 4. If, by this inquiry into the nature Useful to 
of the understanding, 1 can discover the "nowtn"""- 

I c 1 f 1 1 . tent of our 

powers thereof, how far they reach, to comprclien. 
what things they are in any degree pro- sion. 
portionate, and where they fail us ; I suppose it may 
be of use to prevail with the busy mind of man, to 
b«; more cautious in meddling with things exceeding 
its comprehension; to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of itstether; and to sit down in a quiet iy-no- 
rancc of those things which, upon examination, are 
found to 1)0 beyond the reach of our capacities. 
We should not then perhaps be so forward, out of 
an affectation of an universal knowledge, to raise 
(questions, and perplex ourselves and others with dis- 
putes about thnigs to which our understandings are 
not suited, and of which wc cannot frame in our 
minds any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof 
(as it lias perhaps too often happened) we have not 
any notions at all. If we can find out how far the 
understanding can extend its view, how far it has 
faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it can 
only judge and gucas, we may learn to content our- 
selves with whnt is altainahlo by us in this stale, 

§ .5. For, though the comprehension of Out Ka\tadty 
our understandingscomes exceeding short Biiitcd to our 
of the vast extent of ibingH ; yet we shall """'^ "'"' 
have cause enough to magnily the boun' 
jtifal Author of our being, for that proportion and de- 
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gree of knowledge he has bestowed on us^ so far 
above all the rest of the inhabitants of this our man- 
sion. Men have reason to be well satisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, since he hath given 

tlicm (as St. Peter says) tsayla w^og Kanjv xai «yaiiC«ar, 

whatsoever is necessary for the conveniences of life 
and information of virtue ; and has put within the 
reach of their discovery the comfortable provision for 
this life, and the w<iy that leads to a better. How short 
soever their knowledge may come of an universal or 
perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, it yet secures 
their great concernments, that they have light enough 
to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker, and 
the sight of their own duties. Men may find matter 
sufficient to busy their heads, and employ their hands 
with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if they will 
not boldly quarrel with their own constitution, and 
throw away the blessings their hands are filled with, 
because they are not big enough to grasp every 
thing. We shall not hnve much reason to complain 
of the narrowness ofour minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of use to us ; for of that 
they are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, 
as well as childish peevishness, if we undervalue the 
advantages ofour knowledge, and neglect to improve 
it to the ends for which it was given us, because 
there are some things that are set out of the reach 
of it. It will be no excuse to an idle and untoward 
servant, who would not attend his business by candle- 
light, to plead that he had not broad sun-shine. The 
candle that is set up in us, shines bright enough 
for all our purposes. The discoveries we can make 
with this, ought to satisfy us : and we shall then use 
our understandings right> when we entertain all ob- 
jects in that way and proportion that they are suited 
to our faculties, and upon those grounds they arc 
capable of being proposed to us ; and not peremptorily 
or intempejately require demonstration, and demand 
certainty, where probability only is to be had, and which 
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18 sufficient to govern all our concernments. If v 
will disbelieve erery thing, because we cannot i 
tainly know all things, we shall do much what i 
wisely as he, who would not use his legs, but sit stil| 

1 and perish, because he had no wings to fly. 
§ 6. When we know our own strength, j^^^^ 

I we shall the better know what to under- of um 
take with hopes of success ; and when we diy, i 

' iave well surveyed the powers of our own "^ ««pOcii 
- 1 1 1 ,•■!_■ (lad lolene 

minds, and made some estimate what we 

may expect from them, we shall not be inclined cithed 

to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work at all, ilf 

despair of knowing any thing ; or, on the other sidfii 

question every thing, and disclaim all knovvlt 

because some things are not to be understood. It i; 

of great use to the sailor, to know the length of his 

line, though he cannot with it fathom all tlie depths 

of the ocean. It is well he knows, that it is long 

I enough to reach the bottom, at such places as are* 
Jiccessary to direct his voyage, and caution him agaiusM 
running upon shoals that may ruin him. Our busiJ 
'ness here is not to know nil things, but those whicld 
concern our conduct. If we can find out those mead 
•ort-s, whereby a rational creature, put in that statffl 
in which man is in this world, may, and ought tdl 
^ffovern his opinions, and actions depending tlicreoHf 1 
we need not to be troubled that some other thingu 
escape our knowledge. ■ 

§ 7. This was that which gave the first Ocmrion crffl 
tue to this essay concerning the under- tldscKsay. 'I 
standing. For I thought that the first I 

step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind oH 
man was very apt to run into, was to take a survey! 
^^^f our own understandings, examine our owit powcrsj 
^^bnd M.-C to what things tliey were adapted. Till thaU 
^^Krus done, I suspecU-d wo begun at the wrong ^^^M 
^^Bntl in vain sought for sati»f.ictiui^iR a quiet and ^urn 
^^BoMiession uf trulhs that most conci'tneu us, whilst wfl 
^^Pei loose our thoughts into the vaat ocean of being : aM 
^Kfall that boundli'ss extent were the natural and uofl 
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doubted possession of our understandings, wherciS 
there was nothing exempt from its decisions, or that 
escaped its, comprehension. Thus men extending tbeit 
inquiries beyond their capacities, and letting their 
thoughts wander into those depths, where they can 
find no sure footing ; it is no wonder, that they rai.se 
questions, and multiply disputes, which, never coming 
to any clear resolution, are proper only to continueand 
increase their doubts, and to confirm them at last In 
perfect scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of 
our understandings well considered, the extent of out 
knowledge once discovered, and the horizon foundj 
wiilch sets the bounds between the enlightened au* 
dark parts of things, between what is and what \ 
not comprehensible by us — men would perhaps wiO 
less scruple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of tn 
one, and employ their thoughts and discourse wlfl 
more advantage and satisfaction in the other. T 

WTiiitidcti § 8* Thus much I thought necessary! 

•tands for. say concerning the occasion of this 3 
quiry into human understanding. Bqj 
efore I proceed on to what I have thought on t 
subject, I must here in the entrance beg pardon! 
my reader for the frequent use of the word "ideB 
which he will find in the following treatise. It boij 
that term, which, 1 think, serves best to stand 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding wU 
a man thinks ; I have used it to express whatever* 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it] 
wliich the mind can be employed about in thinkio] 
and I could not avoid frequently using it (I). 

1 presume it will be easily granted me, that thd 
arc such ideas in men's minds : every one is c( 
Hcious of them in himself, and men's words and i 
tions will satisfy him that tliey arc in others. 

Our first inquiry then shall be, how they cold 
into the mind. > 

• TliU niiifint npoloiry ttf our aullior couiil not pnicuro lilm tb« fii 
m of lltr wiirj idra i bul grrut utTciHi^ liuis Wii l.iliiri al it, uuil U hi 
il UB of ll.ingi;n>u« cun<eijiieiii-« ; to wliioti vim in,i 
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bal I'c anitt'en. * The irorlij.' luiitlt llic* litthop oUrarteiUr, ' li;i(li J 

vn ■tnutgvly unuieJ wiiti idea* of lole, nnil we Iiave bei-n tolJ, ilint 1 

_ Vlge Uiiiign miglit b« donti by die Iiolp of ideut; mid vcl tlino U«dr, I 

jkU■^ coiiiF to )^ only cuinmon notions of iliingi, tvliicfi wc mutt ni»k(t 

'in our rRBsoninc'- You (t. e. the author uf Ihu Ettay vttncernlli^ 

H Vndir4iamdiiig} My in lliat cliapter iibaut the exiaunce of Gwf, 

a (houglil it moit proper to txiiress yourself in the niO't iiiuilI and j 

"' ' words ana eiptesainna. 1 irould you had dona 1 
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B quite il>n)ugli your book ; fi>r then yon hud never givf o tliAl uccatioit \ 
UK cncRiins of our faith, U take up ywir new wtiy uf ideas, u an 
c&ctaal baitery (ai tbev imaf^ned) unin>t tha m^ strrivi of the (Christian 



(Milli. But yoi 



IL-bt h. 



Bttljfl 



red Ihe i 



;i9f4aliiin of your ideas lung i 



lou^h Vfore I had tokca notice uf tlient uolras 1 had fuund tliem em- 
ployed about doing mim'hief.' 

Tu ivbicb uurauthorf repli^B, Itli plain, that that which your lordthin J 
apprrhendg, in nty book, may be of dangxroui aons«{|u«nce lu the articis J 
H'titcli your lord>litp haa fnUeaooured tu defend, is my introducing neu \ 
lermt/ and (hat trhith yuur lorttsbip instunivs in, ii that of ideal. And ■ 
tbn rvasoti j oar lordtbip give* incnry uf thrn' places, ivliyyuur lotdihip j 
hai taoh an apprehrnsiun of ideat, that they may be of dangetoua con* 
•Miuence lo that article of faith which your lurilabip lia« rndeavonred to j 
driend. is bocauU! ihey have been apptird to such purpose!. And I might | 
(y oar lordship aayi) haTeenjovcdlbeaalieFaationDfmy idea) long enough . 
before you had taken notice oflhcni, anleis yout lurddiip hud fuund them * 
employed in doing aiiachief. Which, at last, as I humbly conceive, 
amounts to rhua inueh, and no more ; viz. That your lurdaliip fean t'lfea*, 
■'. r. llie Itriii idtat, may, some time or other, pruve of ?ery dangoruui cod< 
t«]uenre tn whut your lordship liaa endeavoured to defend, because they j 
haTB been tuadensrofin arguing againat it. For I am sure jronr lordship m 
doea not tutMi, that you apprehend tlie Diin^i, signified bv tifea«. may be \ 
of dangerous contenucnce to the article offal tii yuur lurdsliip endaavuuri ' 
"D defend, bccanaetliey have been made ux of against it; for (besides thai 
~ r lordship mentions lermi) tlrnt would be to expect tliat ihoao who J 

_ D»c that article, should oppose it wlLliout any tlionghts i for the things 
jjrnilied by iifeaa, are nothing but the jniuiediate objects of our mindx m 
^kina: so tbal nnless any one can uppow the article your jordaliip de- \ 
ids, witliooi iliinking on tontelhlng, lie uiusi use tlie things signified by 
n»i for he thai thinks, must have some imtuediale object ofhia mind 
Si tkinkis^, i. t. mnil hare tdeat. 

Out wlielher it bo the name, or the thing ; ideat in sonnd, or iieat it 
aignilicalion, that your lordship apprebcnds rnutf ie n/tbn^eroH* cefiM<4 
qiimre lo tliat article o/jhiih Khiek your lordthip eudtavourii l-i dtfenit I 
— it Acema tome, I will not aay a new wai/ of Ttatamn^ (for that bolonrs 
to me) : but were it not your lordship'*, I should tliink it a very cxtraordi- 
ii.iry u ay of muoatn^-, to write against ■ book, wlieteiu your lordship « 
ai.'lini)»lcdgta they are not used tu bad purposes, nor employed to da 
ii.i.1. fiicf, only because you find that ideat are, by those who oppote yoi" 
loril'lrip, rmpioged lo do mUehU/i and so aptirelientl, Ihei/ may bt i 
OHi cfiflacf vrnec to ihr article ynur lonlsbip has engaged in tl 
of. Forwhrther W«i#B» (error, or it/««a« the iimnediateobjetta \ 



llic mind signified by tliuae (erinr, rntiy 
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be, Inyourbirdsl 
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Biip't ivriling iii:'in*t \iie aoihn o/ideiu, niiuU'Tt ininy liook. willi 
Unilfr your oppinertjrom emplouing Ihtra in doing fiUMrf, t* l.itl 
■' Ilowpvtr, be iIm) ai it will, bv It U, that yoor 1imr>lii^ uppri^bprirli i 
■^" D /TIM, tlic«c ii/ro(. ler/A which the v-ofld halh, !•/ Iiile, hrt 
lutrd (though at latt Ikfy come to be onlg common notio; 
.„__. _. _, juc lonjiliip uwil»)i maylic vfdajigtruui confe^ueai:t la 

h i\y Inril, if ■ny, in nniirrr lo ynur iunliiliip'* lermoni, and inotlM 
iluaphleU, irheiEin yuiir lorilnliip coiiiDkint tlicjt liitve talked «o i 
V'at, have broii Iruubleiiotiie to your Ivnlsliip witli tliat term, tl 
Kfnngio Ihtit jroar lordaliip ahoiild be lirfj with that luund: bat ll 
btiirnl xntver it He ■□ our weak coiisdtutioni to be offendvi! with aif 
feiind whcrrwithnn iniportitnale dio hath be«ninadii about uur Rutsi f 
my luril, 1 kriuw vour lorilaliip has a beltrr opinion of tbr bi * ' 
litilh, ihui 10 lliiiiK nny of them can be ovcrturoeil, or so muc 
wilb n limtth, Turmed iuto my sound or term whatfoi-vvr. 

Names art but the arbitrary marks of concxptious ; and m> tWy b« m 

cirntly approprUtcd lo the in in llieir iiae, I know do other dilierence ■ 

[ itt them have in pai tiuular, but as they are of cosy or difficult pronnncll 

and of a more or less plc^'aot souud ; and what particular tiiill{>Mhfi 

hrr* niaybi; in men to soma of them, upon that account, is not laay Wli 

~~ !SMn, Tliiit I BUI sure, no term whatsoever in itself bearR, tiM W^ 

a anutbiT, any opposition to truth uf any hind ; they are only pr* 

■ahtonalhatdoor can oppose Iheirulh ot'any article or doctrine; 

■ •« Itrm is privilefj'ml for bNUg Ml in opjmsilion to truth. 

There ii no word to be found, which tnay not be hrouglit into , . 
dtion. wherein the most Eocrcd and most evident irulbs may be oppu 
"lut thai 1« out a fault in tbe term, but him that uees it. And thm&i 
mat entity per tuade myself (whatever your lordship hath said hi 4 
ll of your cimcern) tliBt you liave bestowed so much paim upon tr 
«ok. because the word (den is so much used tlieie. Vut ihttugh ap 
AiysayloE, hi nivcbafHer about the eiiitonce of Uod, 'Tlut I mbi 
"lie word iitta in tL^t whole chapter', your lordship wishes, that " I h 
quitr ihrongh my book i" vet 1 must rather look npon that ■« a n 
ilinivnl lo me, wherein your lordship wished that my book liad bMo 
KbroUfih (iiiii-a to vulgar renders, not used to thai and the like ttrmt, t) 
^flial yuiir lordship has such an apprehension of the word idea; or tl. 
nls utiy tuoh barni In the use ofil, instead of llle word motionfwl 
:U your lordship aoems lo take it lo a^jree in si^ifirAtlon)^ tint f 
riship u-oald tbiuh It worth your while to spend any part oryoar 11 
.itottuiFandllHioKlitxabuivimy hook, for having the' word titewol 
a it ; for this would be lu make your lordship to write ooljr Mfklni 
Biproprieiy of speech. 1 own lo your lordship, itUagiciktconiMtOt 
th\ your lordship lo hnve dune ii, if that word have sueh a share in W 
Hyonr lordship has writ afrainst uiy book, as sonn exptrwions woaU p 
(nnde on* ; and I would, for llie tnlitfaclion of your lurilahip, i ^ 
term uf idea for a better, if your lordkhiu, or any one, could heiyvMl 
r, that HOliun will not so well Manu for every immediaiR Mjacfclf 
III mind in ihinkiitr, a* iffro iloes, I have (ai I guess) soniewhere ginv 
.auon in my hook,%y showing that the term noljan Is more peculUrlyH 
^priated tu a certain sort of thuau objects, which I rail mixed n 
ind, 1 thinly it wouhl not cuunil allu;;elher sowell, tn say, the "t 
' " and the " nntlon of a l.orae ;"■ as the " idea of red." and the ' 

' Dni if any one tliinks It will, I contend not ; for I have no foa 
< [or, nur an antip:iiliy to. any particular nrtiriilito tuumla; nor dv^ 
k thnvisany upell or fuscinutiun in any uflheiu. 
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BdI be tiM word idea pro 



bNu mmli 
Uy tl by. 
clfAr, ' 



«f la iad purpBMi i for if diM be & rcoMin tn 
niiist Isv by ilio tirmi, " scripture, reiwon, pcrcrption, distinct. 



lyb, 

^ny, tho namv of Coij liimaelf will not «cupR ; for 1 do not 

ihink jcay ane or the*F. or any otli«r Wrni, cnn lie producml, which liath 

nut bMii vatAt ute of by «iieb min, and to luch purpoKi, And \\\tttto*e, 

if" llir anilariani, in their lkt« immphleti, have talked very macit of, and 

■lr>»K*ly aiiiuteil thu wurhl wilh IdraB," I cannot believe your lordibip 

will tliink that word one jot the womc, or the more dan^roti*, becaosi 

Ihey u>eit; uiiy Diorc (bun, for iheir nMof ih*m, yon wul think rtaioit 

"T teriplurt termii ill or dangcTons. And therefore whtil your lordship 

Hy*, that" I mirhthaTeeiijoyed thu satiafactionof my i</ra*longenougU 

_fcwfo re your lurdthip bad taken nntice of tiieni, unless you had found iheni 

^nsploynl In doinr miiKliiefi" will, I preiume, when your lonlitiip has eon- 

Uercd apain of Uil* onttHr, prevail with yonr lorciship. to let me " enjoy 

"U Ae lathftetMn 1 take in my idta*," ■'. t. as mncb latisfactloD as I nn 

K in so «nutll s mUIcr, as is tbn nain^ of a proper term, notwilhatond- 

k il " ikiuld be einployed by otben in doin^ miicliief." 

IfoT, my lord, if I shunld leave itwhollyoutof mybook, and fubaittnte 

» word notion every wher^ in the room of it, and every body else do so 

% (ttionrh voor lordship does not, 1 suppose, suspect that t have ihe 

"rily to ihiuk ihey would follow tny example) my book would, it srenm, 

more to your lordship's liking; but 1 du nut sre how Ibis would 

alialc the inifcMic/y ont lordaliip complains of. For the unilariam 

IS much employ naliont, as thi-y do now idta*. tn do miichieff nn- 

> tl)(>y are sacli fuoli to think tliey ran ronjnre with tbii not«bte word 

~>. and ihtti tlie force of what tbey say, lies in the sound, and not in 

. . li unification of tlielr terms. 

This I am sure of. tlut the trnthi of the ChrlsliRn religion can lie no 

uior« baltereil by one in>rd than anothrr ; nor can they be beaten down 

i<r ■.■ndanf:errd b;^ any sonnil whwaoever. And I atn apt to (latter myHlf, 

ibat yoar lordship is satisfied that llicre is no harm in the wuH ideat, 

iieirauie you say, Vou should not have taken any notice of my ideat. If the 

>eDii«*of our faiililiad not taken upmyncw way oEiJe<ts,asanelfEGtiial 

cryagainst tliamyMerle* of tbe Ubriatlan faith." Inwhii'fa place, by 

w way of idcM," nothing, I think, can he coDslroed lo be meant, but my 

— "-g myself by that of iiifot; and not by o^er more eomiDon words, 

"joiter slandln? in the Enplith langoa^e, 

nobjeciion, of Ihe author's way by tdtnt being a ««ie lea^, he 

"^t ** mjf new «-ay by ideas, or my w»y by ideas," wliiuh often 

It lordship's IctlRT, l», I confess, a very large and doubtful 

•d tii«y, ID tlie fall latitude, comprthrnd my whole titati t 

, t (Mating in it of till- tutderitandlng. which i* nuthinj; but tbe 

Bity of tUnkintr, 1 rvnld not well treat of that li>CQltv of the inlndi 

)h|s in thinhinjF, without coiisiderinf; the iinmi'dVtc obJrcU of 

I ililiiltin^', which I call iitnu; and therefore in treating nf the 

rVii'. I i-m'ss it will not be thought strange, that the creatntt 

b,..)l< II... Iieen lak«n up, in canaidvrinr fliat tliese oMecti of 

I iliiiil.iue, aroi whence (hey comet irhat n>o the mimTmake* 

X' ■■iii'i.il vays uf tin n king ; And what are the outivanlinarka 

■ifli'iliri ibem to utlierv or records thrm fur itsown use. Anil 

rl, ii "Miy way by ideas," Ihut whiuh yoor lonlship calls "my 

W way by iilcos •" wblch, my lonl, il It lie nr w. it is but a new hUtory 

III «hl ihin;. I^iir I thiuh il will not br diinhtiii, that mi^n altvaysper- 

neJ i1ir.ii:ll>iiiniil' >■ tl>inkiiii;.reasuiiiii)t. hi-licvln^, and knowinc." jiiat 

nriiijiiiiai llicvdtiiiuw:thi>iii.'hwhi'tliei ilit's.iim-uui'ountluuilirtc- 
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I lofore been given of tlic niiy hnwllicy pi 






1 they roiiiisteil, I do uul know. Were I m well rend aa jruur lonltlilp.l 
I ■{luuld lute tweo nkfe (torn itiut geatle reptiiu*nd uf yuur lor<l*Uips fur 
I tlilukinj;." my way of ideai new, for want of looking into ottier u ~ '~ 
I tliougliU, wliicli Bppenr in tlieir boohs," 

Vour l<it(]>lii}i'i tvorila, u nu auknowledgment of your ioBtructluna^ 

[be I'ue, Knd u> a. wuniii^ to ulljers, tvliu will lie to bold »d*e~' ' 

" to apiu any lliiug barely oat of their uwn thouffhlK," I hIi&II u. 

' large. Ami tliey ran tliui: "WbeEliur you took tliis wiy of ideat ttd 

tlie modern philoMjplier mnntioned by yoo, is not alall material t but 111 

tended 00 retleution uponyouiiiit(farlliatyoumeMi], by my curiittMnillsf 

yuu aa a icliolHf of no great & mutter) ; 1 nerer nieuit 1o tuk* txani Jtn 

the bonour of your own inrcntions .- and I do believe you wlirn yaa aay, 

Tbat you wrote from your own thDugli[i,and tlie iJeiMyon hud tliere. ^' 

many tbingt may ueiu new to one, who converaei only with hi* < 

thoughte, which really arc not so ; at he may find, when he looks ii 

the thiiagbU of other men, which appear in their booki. And tbwr'- 

allbougrh I have a juit eaCeem for the invention of such who can 

volumes barely out uf their own thoughts; vet I sm apt to think, I , 

F Would oblige the world more, if, after they have thought m much ihfll 

I- Ml vea, they won Id examine what thought! others have had befontht^ 

k vonRemiiig the larae things ; that ao those may not be thought tlicir » 

I jnnmiioni which are common to tlirmaclvei andothera. If a inaoahM 

1 try all the iwwnetical upeiiMento himielf, and publish them ■ 

I «wn tbou^hiB, be might laKe himaelf to be the inventor of them i ) 

' *'-- ' -uminei and comparea with tlitsra what Oilhert und other* hava A 

! him, will not diminiih tbepruieeof hii diltgenee, hut mav wir'~ 

jinpareU his thoughia with other men's ; by which the ivorld ^ 

Etvreive greater udvaolage, although lie bad lost the honour of b«lil 

^srigiiial." 

. To allEriiile my fault bereb, I agree with your 1ord«hip, that "hi 
ftinge may aeem new to one that conreraei only with his own thoim 
Ejirliiai really are nut >a :" hat I mn:it crave leave to snegrst to your lordih 
f Abat if in the apinning them out of hia own thougbta, they leetn HfW 
tbim, he is certainly the inventor of them; and they mav at Jnttlf N 
[i thought biBowninD«>fiu»,niiiny one'i; and he is ai certainly the in — 
^f thrm, aa any one who thought on them before him i the dladoe 
invention, or not invention, lying not in thinking firat, or no! firafc^L 
pn borrowing, or not borrowing, our ihouglila from another: hkI btil 
■rliom, apinning theui oat of hit own tbuaghts, they tteni Hew, coal4 M 
' inly borrow them from another. So he Irnly invented prnatfarfl 



Binny agea before hiiu. So that he that spina any thin^ out of a 
thonghta. tliai tttmi new to him, cannot cease to think it his uws hi*4 
tion, should be examine ever so far, " what thoughts olliere hs' 
furc him concerning the *ame thing," and should lind, byexaminingtl 
*' y bod ibe same tlioud>hls too. 

It what great obligatiou thit vouMbcto the world, or weighty Ci 
|Pf inruing over and lookiiigiulo books, 1 confess I do not aer. 
^- ■ id l» me, in eunreraing wltli niv own or oElii-r meii'a ihnught*,fl 

orspccnliilion, i* to nnd truth, wiltmut being much eoneem 

pbethrr my own apinning of it out of mine, or their apinning of it o * 

hli, helps me to it. And bow little I atfect the k 

N iirigiiial, nmy lie M-en iit that place uf my buoli, where, if anv i 

' ■ ' iki.'liesl lo have shuwn itself, h.id Tbeenj 
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M«^ran whh it, m to need a curv: it ii \rhtn I r^U or ci 



(, hi'rebjfure, 



* I ibiuk I have thoiro wliereio itia that ceriajniy, rm 
■ist*; wliicli, n-hatcvFt il tvu to others, was, I confiru, ' 
one of those dctidtrata which I found great nanl of.' 

UeTf, iDf lord, however »«» this teemed to me, (and the mori: so because 
poisibly I had in Tain huntfd for it in tlie book* o/othert) vet 1 »[»ke 
of It u nev, only to myiwlf ; leaving othert in tlie undittnrbed ^oasesrion 
of what either bv invention, or reading', was lliein hefurc, without as. 
numioff to myself any other hononr, but that of my own ignorance, till 
that time. If oilier* before bad ehawn wherein certainty lay. And yet, my 
lord, if I had, upon thi* ocraaiun, been forward to assume to myself ihe 
hunuuT of an original. I think I had been pretty safe iu it ; since I shonid 
tj.ive h>a vour loritahip for my guarantee and vindicator in that point, 
I lin are pleuicd to call it new, and, as such, to write against it. 

And truly, my lord, in tbii respect, my hook haa had very unlncky stars, 
hire it liatli had the misfortune to displease yonr lotdsfilp, with many 
itiiogt in it, for tlieir novelty ; as "new way of reasoning, new hypotbesis 
abont reason, new tort of certainty, new terms, new way of iaeis, new 
method of eertainly,"fiu:. And yei, in other places, your lordship smns 
to think it worthy in me of your lordship's rvlfeciion, for saying but what 
Olbera have said before: as where 1 say, ' In tlie dilferent make of men's 
truipcr*, and application of tli«ir thoughts, tome arguments prevail more 
on one, and some on another, for the eonfirroatiun of tlie same truth.' 
Vonr Itinlsbip a>k*. * What is this ditTerent from wliat all men of under-- 
staiidinir have aaldF' Again, I take it, your lordship nieiLnt not th«ic 
word* hir a com mend at ion of my hook, where you say, " Itutifnotaorebc 
mnnt by ■ 'I'iie simple ideat that' ciime In hy sensulion, or reflection, and 
iheir being the toundaliun of our knowledge,' bot that our notions of 
Ihin;;' touie in, either from our senses or the exercise of our minds j as 
I there is nothing rxiraordinarv in the discovery, »a your lordship is far 
^bmgh from opposing that, wlicririn yuu tliink all mankind arc agreed." 
' And again, ** But wliat need alt tins ^reat noiie about tdeai and cer- 
'~'-fy, irneand realeerfaint^ by idea*, if, after all, it cuuiesonly tu this; 
nur ideat only rrprewnt to us such things, from u'licuce we bring 
nenis to prnve the lin^ of things?" 

.t " the iTorld hutli been strangely amused witli ideat of liitt! ; anil wc 

been lulil. that strange things might be dune by the help of t'lfnu i 

yet lhes« Ideat, at last, cotoe (o be, only c«njniuii notions of things, 

rh we most make use df in our reasoning." And to the like purpose , 

other placet. 

Whether, therefore, at last, your lordship will resolve that it Is m 

r more faulty by Its being new, must be left to your lordship. Thi* i 
by it, that ni^f oook cannot avoid being condemned on the one side f 
the otlier, nor do I see a pOHibllltv to help It. I f there he leaders that I 
~ly afwlhougbls'or, on theollirr side, others lliat eun bear nothing I 
lat rail be jostiBitl by received authorities in print— 1 must dosiro I 
tlMmi tomakc t)i«in*«lv(« amends in tliatfiurt which they like, for the dia. | 

Elrasnre they rrnire in the ulber ; but if any sliould be so exact, as to 
ml fimit with both, truly I know not well wli.it to say tu them. The cas* 
' ' ase, iIh' liouh is all over umigbl, aud there is not a woteuM in 
not, either for its anliijnity or novelty, lo be condemned ; ami 
kahortcnd of it. Knini your lordship, iudi-i-d, lu narticalar,4 
hope for sunietliing belter i luryioir lordship Ibinhs llie ^nientf.l 
'illiallhai, I fl.ilta-r niytclf, would prevail on your lord- T 
;pin the Arc. 
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tn llie way, your lordiiliip tUinks. I *1ioul<l hare tnkcn to prrri 
IheAnvin^if thoagkl in;/ invention, v/ien it teaicommiin tomemilhotktl 
it unluckily Ml fell out, in the tah^tet of my E**as/ of Umnait U»<U 
Utanding. tUat I could not look into t1ie thoughu orothsr men to m(e^ 
Biyself : for my duiign bein|r, as well m I could, to copy natun, udfl 
I ,^ire >n acrount of the operalioni of tlic tnind in thinking; I could la 
' into nobody'a underttandin^ but mv own. to atr. how it nron^btt I 
ItKveapruiptctinlo other men's mindi, to view th«ir ihoughtB tfavre> • 
obsf rre wliat Btf {is &nd motiant tlicy took, and by what gnduioB* ll 

riceeded in tbeir Bcqu»Inting themtelni with truth, and their wAttA 
knowledge ; whu we find of their thoughts in booki, i* but tliB nil 
sf this, aniTiiiit the progreiiand workin^of their mindB, incoming to ■ 
Oploioiu or conclutioni they wt down and publlslied. , 

All ikere fore, that i can say of my book, is, that it is a copy of my M 
inind,io itiieveral waysofoneration: and all that I can tav for tt — ' 
lishin^ofitis, llial Ittiink theintellecluilbcultLesare made, viA* 
alike in moit men ; and that looie, tliat I showed it to before I pnblii 
it, liked it so well, that I was con6rmed in that opinion. And tberv' 
1 if it shunld happen, that it should not be su, but that some men ah 
hfeanwayi uf thinking, reasoning, or arririnK at certainty, diffiuBBlb 
li^tiwrti and above those that 1 find mv mind to use and acquit " * 
PlMt ace of what use tny book can be to them. I can onlv 
Immble rmuMt. In tny own name, and in the name of those tW ara ttfi 
■Ije, who bnd their niindi work, r«BW>n, and know in the tame low « 
that mine does, that thuM men of ■ more happy irenius would ahowu' 
way of their nobler flights i and particularly would discover to n;*'* 
. AJHirtcr or surer way to certainly, ilian by idiot, aud the obMrri'" 
Ltt reement or disagree nient. 

^ Vour lordship adds, " But, now. It teem*, nothing is ini 
^hat suits with the new way of idtat." My lord, The luu . .^ 
knd the old way of speakins- inttUigilily*, was always and eftr 
Hune I and if I may take tlii! liberty tu declare my sense of ItaB 
Kaoitsists : 1, That a man ubv nu words, but such as he makss the ■! 
Eferlain dcl^rminwl nhjerts of his tnind In thinking, which lia ean 
^linuwii to another, i, Next. That he use the some word steadily fiwfl 
^^11 of tlie same Iramediste object of his mind iu Ihinkin);, 3. Ttn' 

Imn those words together in propositions, according to the gn. ' 

hileaofthatlani^age he speaks in. 4. That he unite those sen 

pcoh(T«nt diseoDrae. 'IJ and thns only, I humbly conceive nny 

My prcscrre hinndlf from the conf ' • - 

W pleases to call tlioie immediate ol 
rr should sidiid for, iitcoM, i 
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CHAPTER II. 

A'o Innate Principles in the Mind. 

§ I. It is an established opinion amongst The way 
ime men, that there are in the under- ■•'"wn h 
auding certain innate principles, some ^"ttno' 
primary notions, xoi»«i fi^mai; characters, as leilge, sui 
it were, stamped upon the mind of man, dent lo 
which the soul receives in its ver^ first p^^^e '"" 
lieing, and brings into the world with it, ""^'*- 
It would be sufficient to convince unprejudiced reader^ 
of the falseness of this supposition, if I should onl]" 
show (as I hope I shall in the following parts of tlu 
discourse) how men, barely by the use of their natural 
Cicultie!), mny attain to all the knowledge they hav^ 
""ifcoot the help of any innate impressions ; and mnjp" 

i¥e at certainty, without any such original notions 
_irpriuciples. For I imagine any one will easily grant,'_ 
that it would be impertinent to suppose the ideas of 
colours innate in a creature, to whom God hath given 
Mght, and a power to receive them by the eyes, from 
external objects; and no less unreasonable would it,' 
be to attribute several truths to the impressions on 
nature, and innate characters, when we may observa 
ID ourselves faculties, fit to attain as easy and certain 
knowledge of them, as if they were originally ' 
printed on the mind. 

But because a man is not permitted without cea 
sure to follow Ills own thoughts in the search of trut^ 
when they lead lum ever so little out of the commod 
road ; I shall set down tlie reasons that made in^ 
doubt of the truth of that opinion, 03 an excuse fo( 
my mistake, if I be in one ; which I leave to be cott 
sidered by those, who, with me, dispose themselves t 
embrace truth wherever they find it. 
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5, § 2. Tliero is nothing more commonly . 
sent tlie taken for granted, tlian that there araP 

great argu- certain principles, both speculative ana 
"^ ■ practical (for they speak of both), uni- 

versally agreed npon by all mankind ; which there^ 
fore, they argue, must needs be constant impressionsu 

I which the souls of men receive in their first being: 
and whicli they bring into the world with thei 
Iiecessarily and really as they do any of their inhe- 
tent faculties. 
Onivetsal § 3. This argument, drawn from nnN 

faniBtnt versal consent, has this misfortune in itfl 

provM no- that if it were true in matter of fact, th« 
t tngmimti;. t|,p^p viere certain truths, wherein all n 
kind agreed, it would not prove them innate, If then 
can be any other way shown, how men may ceme t 
that universal agreement in the things they do cooseid 
in ; which I presume may he done. 

§ 4'. Hut, which is worse, this argtUDH 
of universal consent, which is mode lu 
to prove innate principles, seems to n 
demonstration that there arc none such|| 
because there are none to which nil mu 
kind give an universal assent. I : 
begin with the speculative, and instani 
in those magnified principles of detnotv 
Itration ; " whatsoever is, is ; " and, " it is imnossiU 
^fer the same thing to be, and not to be :" which, c 
nil others, I think have tlic most allowed title to in^ 
nate. These have so settled a reputation of maxinu'' 
universally received, that it wilt, no doubt, be though^ 
fltrangc, if any one should seem to question it. 
yet I take liheily to say, that these propositions an 
so far from having an nniversal assent, that there oH 
great part of mankind to wliom they are not so mucT 
as known. 

Not on the S ■''■ ^'^''» ^"'^^- 't is evident, that al| 

■ niiu] natu- children nud idiots have not the least ap 
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prehension or thought of them ; and the 
want of that is enough to destroy that !^,ft^!IJ'" jjj, 
(iniversnl ussent, which must needs be cuuw not 
the ncc(!9sary concomitant of all innate faioum id 
truths: it seeming to me near a con- children, 
tradiction, to say, that there are truths '*' ^' 

imprinted on the soul, which it perceives or under- 
stands not; imprioting, if it signify any thing, being 
nothing else, but the making certain truths to lie 
perceived. For to imprint any thing on the mind, 
without the mind's perceiving it, seems to me hardly 
intelligible. If therefore children and idiots have 
soqIs, have minds, \vith those impressions upon them, 
they must unavoidably perceive them, and necessarily 
know and assent to these truths ; which, since they 
do not, it is evident that there are no such impres- 
sions : for if thpy are not notions naturally im- 
rintcd, how can they be innate? and if they are 
Cons imprinted, how can they be unknown? To 
|r a notion is imprinted on the mind, and yet at the 
»c time to say, that the mind is ignorant of it, and 
Irer yet took notice of it, is to make this impression 
Ithing. No proposition con be said to be in the mind, 

pich it never yet knew, which it was never yet con- 

vAova of: for if any one may, then, by the same 

reason, all propositions that arc true, and the mind 

B capable of ever assenting to, may be said to be in 

^""b mind, and to be imprinteil : since, if any one can 

said to be in the miud, whicli it never yet knew, it 

1st be only, because it is capable of knowing it ; and 

the mind is of all truths it ever shall know. Nay, 

us irutlis may be imprinted on the mind, which it 

iver did, nor ever shall know : for a man may live 

tag, and die at last in ignorance of many truths, 

nicli his mind was cnpabte of knowing, and that 

lnh certainty. So that if the capacity of knowing 

" e natural impre&§ion contended for, all the trullis 

n ever comes to know, will, by this account, be 

)• one of tliem iimatc : and this great point will 
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.amount to no more, but only to a very improper wa 
j'Of speaking; ; which, whilst it prctencls to assert tfl 
» contrary, says nothing different from tliosc who <lei|| 
innnte principles : for nobody, I think, ever drnin 
that the mind was capable of knowing several triitUi 
The capacity, they say, is innate, the knowledge afl 
quired. But then to what end such contest for cefl 
tain innate maxims ? If truths can be imprinted (I 
the understanding without being perceived, I can sa 
no difference there can be between any truths til 
niinr) is capable of knowing, in respect of their origind 
they must all be Innate, or all adventitious : in vnil 
Khali a man go about to distinguish them. He, thell 
fore, tliat talks of innate notions in the undcrslandinfl 
cannot (if he intend thereby any distinct sort oftr^^ 
mean such truths to be in the understanding, afriL^^I 
perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant o'i: fo^^^^f 
words (to bo in the imderstanding) have i»iy{^^^^| 
^_ thoy signify to be understood : so that, to iMnRB 
^^h iinderrtanding, and not to be understood— to tfefl 
^^B the mind, and never to he perceived — is all one, avfl 
^B say, any thing is, and is not, in the mind or undfl 
^H standing. If therefore these two propositions," >vli4| 
^^K. soever is, is," and "it is impossible for the saraethifl 
^B to bo, and not to be,"arc by nature imprinted, childirfl 
^H, cannot be ignorant of them; infnnts.and all that hn 
^B souls, must necessarily hove them in their undcnitaH 
^B ings, know the trnth of them, and assent to it. -fl 
^^b'Tbat men % (>• To avoid fhis.itis usually aD^frerd 

^Bliiwwthent That all men know and assent to llMfl 
^B when ihcy ,yj,p„ j],py come to the use of reason, ftJi 
^B tiseofrrawn, ^'"^ '* enough to prove them innate. ■ 
^B flnswerM. answer, 1 

^V § 7- Dovibtful expressions, that hsa 

^m scarce any signification, go for clear reasons to thoM 
^^ who being prepossessed, take not the pains to examiq 
^B even what they themselves say. For to apply this n 
^^^swcr with any tolerable sense to our present poriTOfll 
^^Pit must signify one of these two things: either, ihfl 
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s soou as men come to the use of reason, these supposed 
iiiitive inscriptions come to be known and observed by 
them ; or else, that the use and exercise of men's 
reason assists tliem in the discovery of these principles, 
and certainly makes them known to them. 

§ 8. If they mean, that by the use of If 'pawn 
rcaiion men may discover tliese principles, 
and that this is sufficient to prove tliem 
innate ; their way of arguin;; (^iH stand 
thus ; viz. that whatever truths reason can 
certainly discover to us, and make us firmly assent 
to, those are all naturally imprinted on the mind ; 
ince that universal assent, which is made the mark of 
i \:tiVA, amounts to no more but this ; tliat by the use of 
\ f-ason we are capable to come to a certain knowledge 
of, and assent to them ; and, by this means, there 
will be no difference between the maxims of the 
mathematicians, and theorems they deduce from them ; 
all rouat be fqualiy allowed innate ; they being all 
discoveries made by the use of reason, and truths that 
a rational creature may certainly come to know, if he 
apply his thouglits rightly tliat way. 

§ *J. Dot how can these men think the use Itiafolsethat 
of reason necessary to discover principles reason di»co- 
~ at are supposed innate, when reason (if 
\ may believe them) is nothing else but the faculty 
f deducing unknown truths from principles, or pro- 
witions, that are already known ? That certainly can 
tever be thought innate, which wc have need of reason 
p discover; unless, as I have said, we will have all 
jbe certain truths that reason ever teaches us, to be 
innate. We may as well think the use of reason ne- 
seftsary lo make our eyes discover visible objects, aa 
[lliut there should be need of reason, or the exercise 
hereof, to make the understanding sec what is ori- 
finally engraven on it, and cannot be iu the under- 
fltanding before it be perceived by it. So that to 
make reason discover those truths thus imprinted, is 
to eay, that the use of reason discovers to a man what 
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ho knew before ; and if men have those innate i 
pressed truths originally, and before the use uf r«» 
and yet are lUways ignorant of them, till they coni 
to the use of reasan ; it is in eBbet to say, that n 
know, and know them not, at the same time. 

§ 10. It will here perhaps be said, that muthctasfl 
cal demonstrations, and other truths that are not itF 
nate, are not assented to as soon as proposed, wherein 
they are distinguished from these maxims, and other 
innate trutlis. I shall have occasion to speak of I 
sent upon the first proposing, more particularly, f 
and by. I shall here only, and that very readily, l 
low, that these maxims and niatliematicaldcmonstl 
tions are in this ditlerent ; that tlic one have need of 
reason, using of proofij, to make them out, and to gain 
our assent ; but the other, as soon as understood, i 
without any the least reasoning, embraced and i 
sented to. But I withal beg leave to observe, ti 
it lays open the weakness of this subterfuge, wlv 
requires the use of reason for the discovery of tbi 
general truths; since it must be confessed, that] 
their discovery there is no use made of reasoning i 
all. And I think those who give this answer will notbe 
forward to affirm, that the knowledge of this nmxim, 
" That it is impossible for tlie same thing to be, fl 
not to be," is a deduction of our reason ; for I 
would be to destroy that bounty of nature they i 
so fond of, whilst they make the knowledge of ti 
principles to depend uu the labour of our ibougq 
For all reasoning is search, and casting about, and % 
quires pains and application ; and how can it, Wll 
any tolerable sense, be supposed, that what was id 
printed by nature, as the foundation and guide of ofl 
reaoon, should need the use of reason to discover itr 

§ II. Those who will take the pains to reflect wiUi 
a little attention on tlie operations of the understand* 
ing, will find, that this ready assent of the mind to 
lome truths, depends not eitlier on native inscription, 
or the use of reason ; but on a faculty of the mind 
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quite distinct from both of tWm, as wc shall see tiere-i 
after. Reason, tlieiefore, havinj^ nothing to do in pro' 
curing our assent to these maxims, if, by suyin;^ that 
men know and assent to them when they come to the 
use of reason, he nicnnt, that the use of reason assists 
us in the knowledge of these maxims, it is utterly 
false ; and were it true, would pro%-e them not to be' 
innste. 

§ 12. If by knowinff ami assenting' to 
them, when we come to the use of reason, 
be meant, that this is the time when 
they come to be taken notice of by the 
mind ; and thnt,as soon as children come '"""J' these 
to the use of reason, they come also to """"J"** 
know and assent to these maxims ; this also is false 
and frirolous. First, it is false ; because it is evident 
these maxims are not in the mind so early as the use 
of reason, and therefore the coming to the use of 
reason is falsely assigned as the time of their dis. 
covery. How many instances of the use of reason 
may we observe in children, a long time before they 
have any knowledge of this maxim, " That it is im-J 
possible for the same thing to be, and not to be ?" ' 
And a great part of illiterate people, and savages, ' 
pass many years, even of their rational age, without 
ever thinking on this, and the like general proposi- 
tions. I grant, men come not to the knowledge of 
these general and more abstract truths, which are 
thought innate, till they come to the use of reason; 
and I add, nor then neither: which is so, because, 
till after they cometotheaseof reason, those general^ 
abstract ideas are not framed in tlie mind, about 
which those general maxims are, which are mistaken 
for innate principles ; but are indeed discoveries madi'. 
ami veriticf introduced .ind brought into the mind 
by the same way, and discovered by the same steps, 
BiM several other propositions, which nobody was over 
|«o eitravagant as to suppose innate. This I hope to 
Jce plain lu the sequel of this discourse. I ttWcirv 
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therefore a necessity tliat men should come to tl 
use of reason before they get the knowledge of tin 
general truths, but deny that men's coming to 
use of reason is the time of their discovery. 
By this they § 13, In the mean time it is obi 
are not di- vable, that this saying, That men knoi 
fr^"othe^ and assent to these maxims when th< 
ktioivable come to the use of reason, araonnts, 
truths. reality of fact, to no more but this, Thi 

they are never known, nor taken notice of, before tbi 
use of reason, but may possibly be assented to, some 
time after, during a man's life, but wlien, is uncer- 
tain ; and so may all other knowabic truths, us Wi 
as these; which therefore have no advantage nor 
stinction from others, by this note of being kno' 
wlien we come to the use of reason, nor are tborel 
proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 
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§ 14. But, secondly, were it true ti 
the precise time of their being knowi 
and assented to were when men come to 
the use of reason, neither would that 
prove them innate. This way of arguing 
IS as frivolous as the supposition of itself 
is false. For by what kind of logic wiU 
it appear, that any notion is originally by nature 
printed in the mind in its first constitution, becai 
It comes first to be observed and assented to, whenJ 
'faculty of the mind, which has quite a distinct pi 
iTince, begins to exert itself? And therefore, " 
'coming to the use of speech, if it were supposed 
time that these maxims are first assented to, (whl 
it may be with as much truth ns the time when men 
come to the use of reason) would be as good a proof 
that they were innate, as to say, they are innate, be- 
cause men assent to tbcni when they come to the use 
of reason. I agree then with these men of iunate 
principles, that there is no knowledge of these general 
and self-evident maxims in the mind, till it comes to 
the exercise of reason ; but I deny that the coming to 
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the use of reason is the precise time when they arc 
first taken nolicti of ; auU if that were the precise time, 
I deny that it would prove them innate. All that caa 
with any truth, be meant by this proposition, thi 
men absent to them when they come to the use ) 
reason, is no more but this ; that the making of g 
neral abstract ideas, and the understanding of { 
neral names, being a concomitant of the ratioi^ 
faculty, and growing up with it, children commonly 
get not those general ideas, nor learn the names that 
stand for them, till, having for a good while exercised 
their reason about familiar and more particular ideafi, 
they are, by their ordinary discourse and actions witT 
others, acknowledged to be capable of rational cod 
vcrsotion. If ossenting to these maxims, when ma 
come to the use of reason, can be true in any othd 
sense, I desire it may be shown, or at least, how i 
this, or any other sense, it proves them innate. 

§ 15. The senses at first let in particular Tliesiepa 
ideas, and furnish the yet empty cabinet ; vi\mh tlie \ 
and the mind by degrees growing familiar mind attaii 
with some of them, they are lodged in the sterol 
memory, and names got to them: after- '""'*■ 
ivard.*i, the mind, proceeding farther, abstracts theq 
and by degrees learns the use of general names. In 
this manner the mind comes to be furnished with ideas 
and language, the materials about which to exercise 
its discursive faculty ; and the use of reason becom ^ 
daily more visible, as these materials, that give it e 
ployment, increase. But though the having of f_ 
ncral ideas, and the use of general words and reused 
usually grow together, yet, I see not how this 
way proves them innate. The knowledge of si 
truths, I confess, is very early in the mind, but in j 
way that shows them uot to be innate. For, if W 
will observe, we shall find it still to be about iiie^ 
, not innate, but acquired ; it being about those fiq 
' which are imprinted by external things, with whicj 
I infants have earliest to do, which make the iiui 
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frequent impressions on their senses. In ideas thus 
got, the mind discovers that some agree and others 
differ, prohably as soon as it has any use of memory ; 
as soon as it is able to retain and perceive distinct 
ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is certain ; 
it does so long before it has the use of words, or comes 
to that, which we commonly call '* the use of reason.'* 
For a child knows as certainly, before it can speak, 
the difference between the ideas of sweet and bitter, 
(t. e. that sweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards 
(when it comes to speak) that wormwood and sugar- 
plums are not the same thing. 

§ 16. A child knows not that three and four are 
equal to seven, till he comes to be able to count seven, 
and has got the name and idea of equality ; and then, 
upon explaining those words, he presently absents to, 
or rather perceives the truth of that proposition. But 
neither docs he then readily assent, because it is an 
innate truth, nor was his assent wanting till then, be- 
cause he wanted the use of reason ; but the truth of 
it appears to him, as soon as he has settled in his mind 
the clear and distinct ideas that these names stand 
for ; and then he knows the truth of that proposition, 
upon the same grounds, and by the same means, that 
he knew before that a rod and a cherry are not the 
same thing ; and upon the same grounds alsg, that he 
may come to know afterwards, " that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be," as shall be 
more fully shown hereafter. So that the later it is be- 
fore any one comes to have those general ideas, about 
which those maxims are ; or to know the signification 
of those general terms that stand for them ; or to 
put together in his mind the ideas they stand for ; the 
later also will it be before he comes to assent to those 
maxims, whose terms, with the ideas they stand for, 
being no more innate than those of a cat or a weasel, 
he must stay till time and observation have acquainted 
him with them ; and then he will be in a capacity to 
know the truth of these maxims, upon the first oc- 
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casion th.1t shall malce bim put togetlicr those iili 
ID bis mind, and obseire whether they agree or 
Hgrec, nccording as is expressed in those propositioi 
Aud therefore it is, that n man knows that cigliteet^ 
and nincteeo arc equal to thirty-seven, by the same 
self-evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to 
three : yet a child knows this not so soon as the other, 
not for want of the use of reason, but because the 
ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-seven 
stand for, are not so soon got, as those which 
signified by one, two, and three. 

§ 17- This evasion therefore of general Aascntii 
assent, when men come to the use of tea- ^"^ J" . , 
son, failing as it does, and leaving no dif- J^errtood 
fcreiice between those supposed innate, proves them 
and other truths that arc afterwards ac- not uiaat& 
quired and learnt, men have endeavoured 
to secure an universal assent to those they c 
maxims, by saying, they are generally assented to 
soon as proposed, and the terms they are proposed 
Diulcrstood : seeing all men, even children, as soon 
they hear and understand the terms, assent to thi 
propositions, they think it is sufficient to prove thi 
inuate. For since men never fail, after they have oi 
Driderstood the words, to acknowledge them for 
doubted truths, they would infer, that certainly thi 
pmpositions wore iirst lodged in the understand' 
whivhj witliout any teaching, the mind, at the vi 
first proposal, immediately closes with, and assents 
and after that never doubts again. 

§ 18. In answer to this, I demand 
" whetlier ready assent given to a propo- 
sition upon first bearing, and understand- 
ing the terms, be a certain mark of an 
innate principle ?" If it be not, such a ge- 
neral assent is in vain urftcd as a proof of 
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assented to as soon as heard, wberebjN 
they will find themselves pleuliful™ 
stored with innate [irineiples. For upodj 
the same f^rround, viz. of nssent at first hearing auij 
understanding the terms, that men would have tho! 
maxims pass for innate, they must also admit i^eve^aj 
iropositions about numbers to be innate; and l' 
" iit one and two are equal to three; that two an^ 

■o are equal to fonr ; and a multitude of other t 
like propositions in numbers, that every tody assentJ 
to at first hearing and understanding the terms, mv' 
have a place amonp:st these innate axioms. Nor is tl 
the prerogative of numbers alone, and propositioua 
made about several of them ; but even natural philr 
sophy, and all the other sciences, alfoid pro|>ositir>i 
which are sure to meet with assent as soon as thoy a 
understood. That two bodies cannot be ia the sai 
place, is a truth that nobody any more sticks at, 
at these maxims, that " it is impossible for the s 
thing to be, and not to be ; that white is not bli 
that a square is not a circle; that yellowness is c 
sweetness :" these, and a million of other such propi 
sitiong, (as many at least as we have distinct ideas o' 
every man in his wits, at first hearing, and knowind 
wh.it tlie names stand for, must necessarily assent t(M 
*f tliese men will be true to their own rule, and hav^ 
sent at first hearing and understanding the terms b 
a mark of inuate, they must allow, not only a 
nste propositions as men have distinct ideas, but a 
any as men can make propositions, wherein difTcreol 
leas arc denied one of another. Since every propoi 
_bition, wherein one different idea is denied of anothei 

ill as certainly find assent at first hearing and l 
Btanding the terms, as this general one, " it is i 
siblc for the same thing to be, and not to be ;" or thaj 
which is the foundation of it, and is the easier undeH 
stood of the two, " the same is not different j' 
which account they will have legions of innate proiw 
ahtons of this one sort, without mentioning any otl 
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But since no proposition caa be intiate.unless the ideas, 
uboitt which it is, be innate ; this will be, to suppose 
all our ideas of colours, sounds, taste, figure, &c. in- 
nate, than which there cannot be any thing more op- 
posite to reason and experience. Universal and ready 
assent, upon hearing and understanding the terms, is 
(I grant) a mark of self-evidence; but self-evidence, 
depending not on innate impressions, but on something 
else (as we shall show hereafter), belongs to several 
propositions, which nobody was yet so extravagant as 
to pretend to be innate. 

§ 19- Norletit be8aid,thatthosemore 
particular self-evident propositions, which 
lire assented to at first hearing,as, that one 
and two are equal to three ; that green is 
not red, &c. ; ore received as the conse- 
quences of those more universal proposi- 
t ions, which are looked on as innate principles; since 
any one, who will but take the pains to observe what 
passes in the understanding, will certainly find, that 
these, and the like less general propositions, are cer- 
tainly known, and firmly assented to, by those who are 
utterly ignorant of those more general maxims ; and 
so being earlier in the mind than those (as they are 
called) first principles, cannot owe to them the assent 
wherewith they are received at first hearing. 

§ 20. If it be said, that " these proposi- 

ms, viz. two and two are equal to lour ; 

id is not blue, &c. ; are not general 
mnxims, nor of any great use ;" 1 answer, 
that makes nothing to the argument of 
universal assent, upon hearing and under- 
standing; for if that be the certain mark of innate, 
whatever proposition can be found that receives ge- 
neral assent as soon as heard and understood, that 
must be admitted for an innate proposition, as well as 
this tnaxim, " that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be, and not to be ;" they being upon this ground 
egual. And as to the difference of being more general. 
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ihat makes this maxim more remote from being ii 
■»ate; those j,'en(!ral and abstract ideas bemg more 
,*trangers to our first apprehensions, than those of 
taore particular self-evident propositions attd ther^ 
fore it is longer before they are admitted and asseni 
to by the growing understanding. And us to the 
fulness of thdsc magnified maxims, that perhaps 
not be found eo great as is generally conceived, wh< 
it comes in its due place to be more fully conaitlei 
These § '21. But we Iiave not yet done wil 

tnaxima not assciiting to propositions at first hearing 
and understanding their terms; it i» fit 
we first take notice, that this, instead of 
being a mark that they are innate, \& a 
proof of the contrary ; since it suppowif 
that several, who understand and know other thil 
arc ignorant of these principles, till they are pro] 
to them ; and that one may be unacquainted with 
ruths till he hears them from others. For if 
'ere innate, what need they be proposed in order 
;aining aiisent: when by being in the undcrstaudii 
ly a natural and original impressioA, (if there were 1 
such) they could not but be known before I Or di 
the proposing them print them clearer in the raiDd 
than nature did ? If so, tlien the consequence will " 
that a man knows them better after he has been thi 
taught them than he did before. Whence it will folloi 
"'lat these principles may be made more evident to 
others* teaching, than nature has made them 
iprcasion ; which will ill agree with the opinion 
innate principles, and give but little authority to tbem 
but ,on the contrary.makes tbem unfit to be the founda- 
tions of all our other knowledge, as they are jircteuded 
to be. This cannot be denied ; that men grow firafci 
acquainted with many of these self-evident trni' 
upon their being proposed : but it is dear, that will 
soever docs so, finds m himself that he then begins ' 
know a proposition which he knew not before, ; 
which, fnmi thenceforth, he never questions; not 
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cause it wbk innate, Imt because the consideration 
the nature of the things contained in those wordSj 
_ would not suffer him to think othevwlse, liow or 
^k ^whensoever he is brought to reflect on them : and if 
^^ whatever is assented to, ot first hearing and under- 
^^ standing the terms, must pass for an innate principle, 
CTcry well-grounded observation, drawn from par- 
ticulars into a general rule, must be innate ; when 
yet it is certain, that not all, but only sagacious heads,, 
light at first on these observations, and reduce thei 
into general propositions, not innate, but collectei 
from a precediTig acquaintance, and reflection on pai 
ticiilar instances. These, when observing men havi 
made tbem, unobserving men, when they are proposei 
to thera, cannot refuse their assent to. 

§ S3. If it be said, " the understanding 
hath an implicit knowledge of these prin- 
^^ dples, butnot an explicit, before this first 
^^Uiearing,''(as they must, who will say, " that 
^^^Hiey are in the understanding before they 
^^Hre known'') it will be hard to conceive 
^r what is meant by a principle imprinted on 
^ft the understanding implicitly, unless it be 
■ this ; that the mind is capable of under- 
standing and assenting firmly to such proposition) 
And thus all mathematical demonstrations, as well 
first principles, must be received as native imprcssioi 
on the mind ; which I fear they will scarce allow them 
to be, who find it harder to demonstrate a proposition, 
than assent to it when demonstrated. And few ma^ 
themnticians will be forward to believe, that all 
diagrams they Iiuve drawn were but copies of tin 
^^ innate characters which nature had engraven upi 
^^^icir minds. 

^■- § 33. There 16,1 fenr.thia farther wcak- 

^V nesa in the foregoing argument, which 

' would persuade us, that therefore those 

maxims are to bo thought innate which 

men admit at first hearing, because they 
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L«f no prece- asseiit to propositions, which they arc □{■ 
I ^* **""** taught, nordo receive from the force of atn 
F ^' argument or demonstration, but a hare cifl 

plication or understanding of thcterms. Under whidi 
there seems to me to lie this fallacy ; that men HM 
supposed not to he taught, nor to learn any thing <fl 
novo : when, in truth, they arc taught, and do learfl 
jflomething they were ignorant of before. For first, it 9 
evident, that they have learned the terras and thefl 
■ignification, neither of which was born with tlieni 
But this is not all the acquired knowledge in the cas« 
the ideas themselves, about which the proposition \M 
are not born with them, no more than their ntuneM 
but got afterwards. So that in all propositions thM 
are assented to at first hearing, the terms of the prol 
position, their standing for such ideas, and the idea 
themselves that they stand for, being neither of then 
innate, I would fain know what there is remaioitM 
in such propositions that is innate. For I woulfl 
gladly have any one name that proposition, whofl 
■terms or ideas were either of them innate. We M 
degrees get ideas and names, and learn their apprw^ 
printed connexion one with another ; and then to pro- 

Eositions made in such terms, whose signification we 
ave learnt, and wherein the agreement or disagn 
ment we can perceive in our ideas, when put togethi 
is expressed, we at first hearing assent ; though to othi 
propositions, in themselves as certain and evident, bi 
Mhieh arc concerning ideas not so soon or so easily 
^t, we arc at the same time no way capable of asscnl 
ing. For though a child quickly assents to this pro^ 
Bosition, " that an apple is not fire," when, by familiar 
acquaintance, he has got the ideas of those two dif- 
ferent things distinctly imprinted on his mind, and hai 
learnt that the names apple and fire stand for them ; 
yet, it will be some years after, perhaps, before tiw 
same child will assent to this proposition, " that it it 
impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be ;* 
because, that though, perhaps, the words are as easy 
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to be learnt, yet the signification of thera being mon 
large, comprcliciisive, and abstract, than of the namei 
annexed to those sensible things the child hath to dO 
with, it is longer before he learns tlieir precise mean- 
ing, and it requires more time plainly to form in hia 
mind those general ideas they stand for. Till that he 
done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child 
assent to a proposition made up of such general terras 
but OS Boon as ever he has got those ideas, and learnct 
their naraes, he forwardly closes with the one as well 
as the other of the foremen tioned propositions, and with 
both for the same reason ; viz. because he finds th« 
ideas he has in his mind to agree or disagree, accord* 
ing as the words standing for them are aHirmed or 
denied one of another in tlie proposition. But if pro- 
positions be brought to him in words, which stand foe 
ideas he has not yet In his mind; to such propositions! 
however evidently true or false in themselves, healFordg 
either assent nor dissent, hut is ignorant : for words 
_siug but empty sounds, any farther than they are 
pgns of our ideas, we cannot but assent to them, aft 
hey correspond to those idetis we have, but no farther 
han that. But the showing by what steps and ways 
oiowlcdgc comes into our minds, and the grounds of 
levera] degrees of assent, being the business of the 
(bllowingdiscourse, it may suffice to have only touched 
In it here, as one reason that made me doubt of tliose 
jjinate principles. 

j §24. To conclude this argument of Not innate, 
jBijivcrsal consent, I agree, with these de- '*^«*e J"** 
'^fenders of innate principles, that if they ^n'^dto. 
are innate, they must needs have uni- 
versal assent; for that a truth should be innate, and ye( 
not assented to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a man 
to know a txuUi, and he ig^iorant of it, at the samo 
time. But then, by these men's own confession, they 
cannot be innate; since they are not assented to by 
tliose who understand not the terms, nor by a great 
part of those who do understand them, but have yet 
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These 



never heord nor thought of those propositions ; ivhiol 
I think, is at least one half of mmikind. But wM 
the number far less, it would be enough to deitri 
univeraa! assent, and thereby show these propositiijl 
not to be innate, if children nlonc were ignoraDCJ 
them. 

§ 25. But that I may not he accused 
arfjue from the thoughts of iufwnts, 
the finrt are unknown to us, and to conclude f 

Ifw*"- what passes intbcir understandings baft 

they express it; I say next, that these two general t ' 
positions are not the truths that first possess the raid 
of children, nor are antecedent to all acquired and i 
Tcntitious notions; wliich, if they were innate, tH 
roust needs be. Whether we can determine it or I 
it matters not ; there is certainly a time when child 
begin to think, and their words and actions do i 
us that they do so. When therefore they are cap 
of thought, of knowledge, of assent, can It ratlo[~ 
be supposed they can be ignorant of those noti 
that nature has imprinted, were there any such ? T 
it he imagined, with any appearance of reason, i 
they perceive the impressions from things withal 
and be at the same time ignorant of those charai 
which nature itself has taken care to stamp withli 
Can they receive and assent to adventitious n*>tion?, 
and be ignorant of those which are supposed w oven 
into the very principles of their being, and imprinted 
there in indelible characters, to be the foundation and 
guide of all their acquired knowledge and future 
reasonings ? This would be to make nature take , 
pains to no purpose, or, at least, to write very i 
since its characters could not he read by those eyi 
which sow other things very well ; and those are Td 
ill supposed the clearest parts of truth, and the fonndl 
tions of all our knowledge, which are not first know 
and without which the undoubted knowledge of set* 
other thiuga may he had. The child certninly ki 
that the nurse that feeds it is neither the cat it i 
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with, nor the blackmoor it is afraid of; that the 
wormsecd or tnusturd it refuses \i not the apple or 
sugar it cries for ; this it is certainly and undoubtedly 
assured of: but will Any one say. it is by virtue of 
this principle, " that it is impossible for the same tlung 
to be, i)iid not to be," that it so flrmly assents to these, 
and othor parts of its knowledge ; or that the child 
has any notion or apprehension of that proposition, at 
an age, wherein yet, it i^ plain, it knows a great many 
other truths.' He that will say, children join these 
geiicralabstractspeculations with their suckiiig-bottles 
and their rattles, may, perhaps, with jasticc, be thought 
to have more passion and zeal for his opinion, btitless 
sincerity and truth, Ihan one of that age. 

§ 96. Though therefore there be several And so not 
general propositions that meet with con- ""i"t«- 
stant and ready assent, as soon as proposed to men 
grown up, who have attained the use of more general 
and abstract ideas, and names standing for them ; yet 
they not being to be found in those of tender years, 
who nevertheless know other things, they cannot pre- 
tend to universal assent of intelligent persons, and so 
by no means can be supposed innate; it being im- 
possible, tbat any truth which is innate (if there were 
any soch) should be unknown, at least to any one 
who knows any thing else : since, if there are innate 
truths, they mast be innate thoughts; there being 
nothing a truth in the mind that it has never thought 
on. Whereby it is evident, if there he any innate 
truths in the mind, they must necessarily be the first 
of any thought on ; the first that appear there. 

§ '-??. That the general maxims we ore v ,■ ,^ 
discoursing of are not known to children, bcraMcthOT 
idiots, and a great part of mankind, we aiipciu Icnrt, 
have alreadysufficiently proved ; whereby whrre what 
it is endent, they have not an universal '•""'='" 
assent, nor are general impressions. But cl«wwt. 
there is thi^ farther argument in it against 
their being innate ; that these characters, if they were 
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native anil original impressions, should appear fainfl 
and clearest in those persons in wliom yet we find IF 
footsteps of them : and it is, in my opinion, a stro" 

fpreswmption that they are not innate, since they i 
east known to those, in whom, if they were inoai 
they must needs exert themselves with moat forced 
vigour. For children, idiots, savages, and ilUterd 
people, being of all others the least corrupted by ca 
tora or borrowed opinions, learning and educatfl 
having not cast their native thoughts into new moulJ 
nor, by superinducing foreign and studied doctrioJ 
confounded those fair characters nature had writlf 
there ; one might reasonably imagine, that in ttu 
minds, these innate notions should lie open fairly to 
every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of child- 
ren do. It might very well be expected, that tlie 
principles should be perfectly known to naturals, whl 
being stamped immediately on the soul, (as these tn 
suppose) can have no dependence on the constitatin 
or organs of the body, the only confessed difierei 
between them and others. One would think, acci 
ing to these men's principles, that all these nat| 
beams of light (were there any such) should in thai 
who have no reserves, no arts of concealment, shi 
out in their full lustre, and leave us it) no more don 
of their being there, than we arc of their love of nlJ 
sureandahliorrenceofpaiu. But, alas! amongst chi| 
ren, idiots, savages, and the grossly illiterate, wl 
general maxims are to be found? what universd pq 
ciplcs of knowledge ? Their notions arc few and n 
row, borrowed only from those objects they have \ 
most Id do with, and which have made upon thi 
senses the frequentest and strongest impressioDs. 
child knows his nurse and his cradle, and, by degrel 
the play-things of a little more advanced age ; nudi 
young savage has, perhaps, his head filled with lot 
and hunting, according to the fashion of his trid 
But he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhab^ 
ant of the woods, would expect these abstract mnxui 
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and reputed principles of sciciifcs, will, I fear, find 
himself mistaken. Such kind of general propositions I 
are seldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much ' 
less are they to be found in the thoughts of children, | 
or any impressions of them on the minds of natural,*. * 
They are the language and business of the schools i 
and academies of teamed nations, accustomed to that 
sort of conversation or learning, where disputes are 
frequent; these maxims being suited to artificial argu- 
mentation, and useful for conviction, but not much ' 
conducing to the discovery of truth or advancement 
of knowledge. But of their small use for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, I shall have occasion to speak 
more at large, /. 4. c. 7- ' 

§ 28. I know not how absurd this may Recapitula- i 
seem to the masters of demonstration ; and *'""■ j 

probably it will hardly down with any body at first I 
heariug. I must therefore beg a little truce with pre- i 
judice, and the forbearance of censure, till I have been 
heard out in the sequel of this discourse, being very 
willing to submit tn better judgments. And siuce I I 
_ impartially search after truth, I shall not be sorry to i 
rlie convinced that I have been too fond of my own J 
notions ; which I confess we are all apt to be, when 1 
application and study have warmed our heads with • 
them. 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot see any ground to I 
think these two speculative maxims innate, since they 
are not universally assented to ; and the assent they 
so generally find is no other than what several pro- i 
positions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in 
with them ; and since the assent that is given them Is 
produced another way, and comes not from natural j 
inscription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the 
following discourse. And if these first principles of i 
knowledge and science are found not to be innate, no 
other speculative maxims can (I suppose) with better 
right pretend to be so. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

iVb Innate Practical Principles. 

No moral § 1 . If those speculative maxims, where- 

principles so ^f ^^ discoursed in the foreffoinff chapter, 

clear, and so, ^ ^,. ii.5 

generally re- "^^'^ ^^^ ^^ actual universal assent from 
ceived, as the all mankind, as we there proved, it is much 
foremention- more visible concerning practical princi- 
tive^^"'*" pies, that they come short of an universal 

reception : and I think it will be hard to 
instance any one moral rule which can pretend to so 
general and ready an assent as, " what is, is ;" or to 
be so manifest a truth as this, ^' that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be.*' Whereby 
it is evident, that they are farther removed from a title 
to be innate ; and the doubt of their being native im- 
pressions on the mind is strcftger against those moral 
principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
truth at all in question : they are equally true, though 
not equally evident. Those speculative maxims carry 
tlieir own evidence with them : but moral principles 
require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise 
of the mind, to discover the certainty of their truth. 
They lie not open as natural characters engraven on 
the mind ; which, if any such were, they must needs 
be visible by themselves, and by their own light be 
certain and known to every body. But this is no de- 
rogation to their truth and certainty, no more than it 
is to the truth or certainty of the three angles of a 
triangle being equal to two right ones ; because it is 
not so evident, as " the whole is bigger than a part ;" 
nor so apt to be assented to at first hearing. It may 
suffice, that these moral rules are capable of demon- 
stration ; and therefore it is our own fault if we come 
not to a certain knowledge of them. But the ignor- 
ance wherein many men are of them, and the slowness 
of assent wherewith others receive them, are manifest 
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proofs that ttiey are not innate, and such as ofier them 
selves to their view without searching. 

§ 2. Whether there be any such moral 
principles, wherein all men tlo agree, I 
appeal to any, who have been but mode- 
rately conversant in the history of man- 
kind, and looked abroad beyond the smoke 
of their own chimneys. Where is that practical truth, 
that is universally received without doubt or question, 
as it must be, if innate ? Justice, and keeping of con- 
tracts, is that which most men seem to agree in. This 
is a principle which is thought to extend itself to the 
dens of thieves, and the confederacies of the greatest 
villains ; and they who have gone farthest towards the 
putting off of humanity itself^ keep faith and rules of 
justice one with another. I grant that outlaws them- 
selves do this one amongst another ; but it is without 
receiving these as the innate laws of nature. They 
practise them as rules of convenience within their own 
communities : but it is impossible to conceive, that he 
embraces justice as a practical principle, who acts 
fairly with bis fellow-Iiighwayraan, and at the same 
time plunders or kills the next honest 'man he meets 
with. Justiceand truth are the common ties of society; 
and, therefore, even outlaws and robbers, who break 
with all the world besides, must keep faith and rules 
of equity amongst themselves, or else they cannot hold 
together. But will any one say, that those that live 
by fraud or rapine have innate principles of truth and 
justice which they allow and assent to .' 

§ 3. Perhaps it will be urged, that the Objection. 
tacit assent of their minds agrees to what 
their practice contradicts. I answer, first, 
I have always thought the actions of men 
the best interpreters of their thoughts. 
But since it is certain, that most men's 

{practices, and some men 'sopen professions, 
lave cither questioned or denied these 
principles, it ia impossible to establish an universal 
— D« 
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consent (ihnugh wc should look for it only amongsl 
grown iiicii), without which it is impossible to con- 
chide thciTi iiinote. Secondly, it is very strange and 
unreasonable, to suppose innate practical principli 
that terminate only in contemplation. Practical pril 
ciples derived I'rom nature are there for operation, a 
must produce conformity of action, not barely spei 
lative assent to their truth, or else they are in vain 
distinguished from speculative maxims. Nature, I 
confess, has put into man a desire of happiness, 
an aversion to misery : these indeed are innate pr 
tical principles, which (as practical principles ougl 
do continue constantly to operate and influence 
our actions witliout ceasinj^ : these may be observi 
in all persons and all ages, steady and universal; 
these are inclinations of the appetite to good, not ii 
pressions of truth on the understanding. I deny not 
that there are natural tendcncien imprinted on the 
minds of men ; and that, from the very first instani 
of sense and perception, there are some things t1 
arc grateful, and others unwelcome to them; soi 
things that they incline to, and others that they 
but this makes nothing for innate characters on 
mind, which are to be the principles of knowli 
regulating our practice. Such natural impressioni 
the understanding are so far from being confi 
hereby, that this an argument against them ; i 
if there were certain characters imprinted by nal 
on the understanding, as tlie principles of knowledj 
we could not but perceive them constantly open 
in us, and influence our knowledge, as we dn thi 
others on the will and appetite ; which never cei 
to be the constant springs and motives of all our 
tions. to which we perpetually feel them strongly 
pel ling us. 

§ 4. Another reason that makes 
doubt of any innate practical principles* 
that I think there cannot any one inoi 
rule be proposed, whereof a man moy ni 
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juittly deiiiatid a reason : whicli would be [iLTfi-ctly 
ridiculous and absurd, if they were inuate, or so much 
— as self-evident; which every innate principle must 
HMeds be, iind not need any proof to ascertain its truth, 
|HsDr want any reason to gain it n])probation. He would 
■■Ite tlionght void of common sense, who asked on the 
one KJde, or on the other side wtiit tn i;i\e, a reason, 
why it IK impossible for the sunie thing to be, and not 
to be. It carries its own light and evidence with it, 
and needs no other proof: he that understands the 
terms, assents to it far its own sake, or else nothing 
will ever be able to prevail with liim to do it. But 
^hould that most unshaken rule of morality, and foun- 
dation of all social virtue, " that one should do as he 
would be done unto," be proposed to one who never 
heard it before, but yet is of capacity to understand 
its meaning, might he not without any absurdity ask 
a reason why ? And were not he that proposed it 
bound to miike out the truth and reasonableness of it 
to him ? which plainly shows it not Ut be innate; for 
if it were, it could neither want nor receive any proof, 
but must needs (at least, as soon as heard and under- 
stood) be received and assented to aa an unquestion- 
able truth, which a man can by no means doubt of. 
So that (he truth of all these moral rules plainly de- 
pends upon some other antecedent to them, and from 
which they must be deduced ; which could not be, 
if cither they were innate, or so much iis scKk'vidcnt. 
§ 5. That men should keep their com- Instance iu 
paetji is certainly a great and undeniable '"^^'^l""fJ 
rule in morality. But yet, if a Christian, 
who hi's the view of happiness and misery in another 
life, be asked why a man must keep his word, he will 
give this as a reason ; because God, who bas the power 
of etcriial life and death, requires it of us. IJut if an 
llobbist be asked why, he will answer, because the 
pnblic requires it, aud the Leviathan will punish yoii, 
if you do not. An<l if one of the old philohophers had 
Jieeo wked, he would have answered, because it was 
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dishonest, below the dignity of a man, and opposite to 
virtue, the highest perfection of human nature, to do 
otherwise. 

Virtuegene. § 6. Hence naturally flows the great 
rally appro- variety of opinions concerning moral rules 
^useimiate ^^ch are to be found among men, accord- 
l)ut because' ing to the different sorts of happiness they 
profitable. have a pros{)ect of, or propose to them- 
selves : which could not be if practical principles were 
innate, and imprinted |n our minds immediately by 
the hand of God. I grant the existence of God is so 
many ways manifest, and the obedience we owe him 
so congruous to the light of reason, that a great part 
of mankind give testimony to the law of nature ; but 
yet I think it must be allowed, that several moral 
rules may receive from mankind a very general ap- 
probation, wfthout either knowing or admitting the 
true ground of morality; which can only be the will 
and law of a God, who sees men in the dark, has in his 
hand rewards and punishments, and power enough to 
call to account the proudest offender : for God having, 
by an inseparable connexion, joined virtue and public 
happiness together, and made the practice thereof 
necessary to the preservation of society, and visibly 
beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to 
do, it is no wonder that every one should not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify, those rules to 
others, from whose observance of them he is sure to 
reap advantage to himself. He may, out of interest 
as well as conviction, cry up that for sacred, which, 
if once trampled on and profaned, he himself cannot 
be safe nor secure. This, though it takes nothing 
from the moral and eternal obligation which these 
rules evidently have, yet it shows that the outward 
acknowledgment men pay to them in their words, 
proves not that they are innate principles ; nay, it 
proves not so much as that men assent to them in- 
wardly in their own minds, as the inviolable rules of 
their own practice ; since we find that selt-interest. 
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^HWid tliccoii\ciiionccs of tliis life, luukc many men own 
^^B outward pi'ofeitsioTi niitl approbation of them, whose 
^Hbtinns sufiicit'ntly prove that they very little consider 
^^fhe law-givcr that prescribt- tl these rules, nor the hell 
that he lias ordained for the punishment of those that 
transgress them. 

§ 7. For if we will not in civility, nl- 
low too much sincerity to the professions 
nf most men, but think their actions to be 
(he interpreters of their thoughts, we shall 
find that they have no such internal ve- 
neration for these rules, nor bu full a per- 
suasion of their certainty and obligation, 
principle of morality, " to do as one would be done 
to," is more commended than practised. But the 
breuch of this rule cannot he a greater vice than to 
Icacli others tliat it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, 
would be thought madness, and contrary to that in- 
terest men sacrifice to, when they break it themselves. 
Perhaps conscience will be urged as checking ue for 
such breaches, and so the internal obligation and cs> 
tablishment of the rule be preserved. 

§ 8. To which I answer, that I doubt Contdcntf 
not but, without being written on their ''<»Pf«rf"'' 
, , L ii ^T iiuial« 

, bearls, many men may, by the same way n,^j[ ^„j^ 

ifaat tiiey come to the knowledge of otiier 
'ings, come to assent to several moral rules, and be 
iiviuced of their obligation. Others also may come 
1 be of the same mind, from their education, com- 
Jiy, and customs of their country ; which persuasion, 
nowevcr got, will serve to set conscience on work, 
which is nothing else but our own opinion or judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own 
actions. And if coiiacienee be a proof of innate prin- 
ciplei!, contraries may be innate principles ; since some 
men, with the same bent of conscience, prosecute what 
others avoid. 

§ 1). But t caimot see how any men 'i 
should ever transgress those moral rules, ''' 
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practised with confidence and serenity, were they 
without re- innate, and stamped upon their minds. 
morse. View but an army at the sacking of a 

town, and see what observation or sense of moral 
principles, or what touch of conscience for all the 
outrages they do. Robberies, murders, rapes, are the 
sports of men set at liberty from punishment and cen- 
sure. Have there not been whole nations, and those 
of the most civilised people, amongst whom the ex- 
posing their children, and leaving them in the fields to 
perish by want or wild beasts, has been the practice, 
as little condemned or scrupled as the begetting them? 
Do they not still, in some countries, put them into the 
same graves with their mothers, if they die in child- 
birth ; or despatch them, if a pretended astrologer 
declares them to have unhappy stars ? And are there 
not places where, at a certain age, they kill or expose 
their parents without any remorse at all ? In a part 
of Asia, the sick, when their case comes to be thought 
desperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, be- 
fore they are dead ; and left there, exposed to wind 
and weather, to perish without assistance or pity (a). 
It is familiar among the M ingrelians, a people profess- 
ing Christianity, to bury their children alive without 
scruple (J). There are places where they eat their 
own children (c). The Caribbees were wont to geld 
their children, on purpose to fat and eat them (d). 
And Garcilasso de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru 
which were wont to fat and eat the children they got 
on their female captives, whom they kept as concu- 
bines for that purpose; and when they were past 
breeding, the mothers themselves were killed too and 
eaten {e). The virtues whereby the Tououpinambos 
believed they merited paradise were revenge, and 
eating abundance of their enemies. They have not 

(a) Gruber tn)ud Thevenot, part 4, p. 13. (b) Lambert apud 

Thevenot, p. 38. (c) Vossius de Nili Originc, c. 18, 19. 

(rf) P. Mart. Dec. 1. (e) Hist, des Jfncas, 1. 1. c. 12. 
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so much as a name for God (/), and have no religion, 
no worship. The saints uho are canonised amongst 
the Turks lead lives which one cannot with modesty 
relate. A remarkable passage to this purpose, out of 
the voyage of Baumgarten, which is a book not every 
day to be met with, I shall set down at large in the 
language it is published in. " Ibi (sc. prope Belbcs in 
^gypto) vidimus sanctum unumSaracenicuminterare- 
narum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit, nudum 
sedcntem. Mosest,utdidicimus,Mahometistis, uteos, 
qui amentes et sine rationesunt, pro Sanctis colant et 
venercntur. Iiisuper et eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint 
inquinatissunam, vohmtariam demum poenitentiam ct 
paupertatem, sanctitate venerandos deputant, Ejus- 
niodi vor6 genus hominum libertatem quandara effra;- 
nem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bi- 
bendi, et quod mujus est, concumhendi ; ex quo con- 
cubitu si proles secuta fuerit, sancta similiter habetur. 
His ergo hominibus dum vivunt, magnos exhibent 
honores ; mortuJs verd vel templavel monumenta ex- 
truuiit aiiiplissima, cosque contingcre ac sepelire 
iiiaximie fortuniB ducimt loco. Audivimus hiec dicta 
( dicenda per interpretcm a Muerelo nostro. Insuper 
:iiiclum ilium, quern eo loco vidimus, publicitus ap- 
]>rim^ commcndari, cum esse hominem sanctum, di- 
viiium ac integritate prscipuum ; coquod, nee fiemi- 
iiarum unquam esaet, nee puerorum, sed tantummodo 
asellarum concubitor atque mularum." — Peregr. 
Baumgarten, I. ?. c. 1 . p. 73- More of the same kind, 
concerning thfse precious saints amongst the Turks, 
may be seen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the 
'i5th of January, l6lG. Where then are those innate 
principles of justice, piety, gratitude, equity, chastity ? 
Or, where is that universal consent, tliat assures us 
there are such inbred rules ? Murders in duels, when 
fashion has made them honourable, arc committed 
t^without remorse of conscience ; nay, in many places, 
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innocence in this case is the greatest ignominy. \oi- 
if we look abroad, to take a view of men as they are, 
we shall find that tliey have remorse in one place for 
doing or omitting that, which others, in another place, 
think they merit hy. 
Men hare § 10. He that will carefully peruse the 

cantntry history of mankind, and look abroad into 

prueticttl ,iie several tribes of men, and with indif- 

pnncipea. fgrency survey their actions, will be able 
to satisfy himself that there is scarce that principle 
of morality to be named, or rule of virtue to be 
thought on (those only excepted that are absolutely 
necessary to hold society together, which commonly, 
too, are neglected betwixt distinct societies), which is 
not, somewhere or other, slighted and condemned by 
the general fashion of whole societies of men, go- 
vernu>d by practical opinions and rules of living qui''* 
opposite to others. | 

Whole iia- § H. Here, perhaps, it will lie objccti 

liuna reject that it is no argument that the rule is not 
Kvem known, because it is broken. I grant the 

^'' objection good where men, though tlicy 
transgress, yet disown not the law ; where fear of 
shame, censure, or punishment, carries the mark of 
some awe it has upon them. But it is impossible tu 
conceive that a whole nation of men should all pub- 
licly reject and renounce what every one of them, 
certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law ; for so tliey 
must, who have it naturally imprinted on their mind:*. 
It is possible men may sometimes own rules of mo- 
rality which, in their private thoughts, they do iiol 
believe to be true, only to keep themselves in reputa- 
tion and esteem amongst those who are persuaded 
of their obligation. But it is not to be imagined that 
a whole society of men should publicly and pro- 
fessedly disown and cast off a rule, whicli they could 
not, in their own minds, but be infallibly certain was 
a law ; nor be ignorant that all men thoy should 1 
tft do with knew it to be such ; and therefore n 
every one of them opprehend from others all i 
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contempt and abhorrence due to one wtio professes 
himself void of humanity ; and one, who, confounding 
the known and natural measures of right and wrong, 
cannot but be looked on as the professed enemy of 
their peace and happiness. Whutevor practical prin- 
ciple is innate cannot hut be known to every one to 
be jnst and good. It is therefore little less than a 
contradiction to suppose that whole nations of men 
should, both in their professions and practice, unani- 
mously and universally give the lie to what, hy the 
most invincible evidence, every one of them knew to 
he true, right, and good. This is enough to satisfy us 
that no practical rule, which is any where universally, 
and with public approbation or allowance, trans- 
gressed, can be supposed innate. But I have some- 
thing further to add, in answer to this objection. 

§ 12. The breaking of a rule, say you, is no argu- 
ment that it is unknown. I grant it : hut the gene- 
rally allowed breach of it any where, I say, is a proof 
that it is not innate. For example : let us take any 
of these rules, which being the most obvious deduc- 
tions of human reason, and conformable to the natural 
inclination of the greatest part of men, fewest people 
have had the impudence to deny, or inconsideration 
to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 

^ to be innate than this ; " parents, preserve and cherish 

ifour children." When therefore you say that this is 

1 innate rule, what do you mean ? Either that it is 

Tan innate principle, which upon all occasions excites 
ond directs the actions of all men ; or else that it is a 
truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, 
and which therefore they know and assent to. But 
in neither of these senses is it innate. First, that it 
is not a principle which influences all men's actions, 
is what 1 have proved by the examples before cited : 

Kr need we seek so far as Mingrelia or Peru to find 
itoncej of such as neglect, abuse, nay, and destroy 
:ir children: or look on it only as the more than 
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brutality of some savage and barbarous nations^ when 
we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemned 
practice amongst the Greeks and Romans to expose, 
without pity or remorse, their innocent infants. Se- 
condly, that it is an innate truth known to all men, 
is also false. For, ** parents, preserve your children," 
is so far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at 
all ; it being a command, and not a proposition, and 
so not capable of truth or falsehood. To make it 
capable of being assented to as true, it must be re- 
duced to some such proposition as this : *^ it is the 
duty of parents to preserve their children." But what 
duty is cannot be understood without a law ; nor 
a law be known, or supposed, without a law-maker, 
or without reward and punishment : so that it is im- 
possible that this, or any other practical principle, 
should be innate, i. e. be imprinted on the mind 
as a duty, without supposing the ideas of God, of 
law, of obligation^ of punishment, of a life after this, 
innate : for that punishment follows not, in this life, 
the breach of this rule, and consequently, that it has 
not the force of a law in countries where the gene- 
rally allowed practice runs counter to it, is in itself 
evident. But these ideas (which must be all of them 
innate, if any thing as a duty be so) are so far from 
being innate, that it is not every studious or thinking 
man, much less every one that is born, in whom they 
are to be found clear and distinct : and that one of 
them, which of all others seems most likely to be in- 
nate, is not so (I mean the idea of God) I think, in 
the next chapter, will appear very evident to any 
considering man. 

§ 13. From what has been said, I think we may 
safely conclude, that whatever practical rule is, in 
any place, generally and with allowance broken, can- 
not be supposed innate ; it being impossible that men 
should, without shame or fear, confidently and se- 
renely break a rule, which they could not but evi- 
dently know that God had set up, and would certainly 
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punUli the breacli of (wliicli they must, if it were 
innate) to a ilcgree to make it a very ill bar^^aiii to 
Ihf transgressor. Without such a knowledge as this 
a man t-an never be certain that any thing is his duty. 
Ignorance, or doubt of the law, hopes to escape the 
knowledge or power of the law-maker or the like, 
may make men give way to a present appetite ; but 
let any one see the fault, and the rod by it, and with 
tlie transgression a fire ready to punish it ; a pleasure 
tempting, and the hand of the Almighty visibly held 
up, and prepared to take vengeance (for tliis must 
be tlie case, where any duty is imprinted on the 
' id) ; and then tell me whether it be possible for 






Jieopie, with such a prospect, such a certain know- 



ledge as this, uantonly, and without scruple, to ofl'end 
[ainst a law, which they carry about them in inde- 
>le characters, and that stares them in the face 
whilst Ihcy are breaking it i Whether men, at the 
same time that they feel in themselves the imprinted 
edicts of an omnipotent Iaw-raaker,can with assurance 
and gaiety slight and trample under foot his most 
sacred injunctions.' And, lastly, whether it be pos. 
siblc, (hat whilst a man thus openly bids defiance to 
this innate law and supreme law-giver, all the by- 
standers, yea, even the governors and rulers of the 
people, full of the same sense both of the law and 
law-maker, should silently connive, without testifying 
Ihoir dislike, or laying the least blame on it? Prin- 
ciples of actions indeed there are lodged in men's ap- 
petites, but these are so far from being innate moral 
priuciples, that, if they were left to their full swing, 
they would carry men to the overturning of all mo- 
rality. Moral laws are set as a curb and restraint to 
these exorbitant desires, which they cannot be hut by 
rewards and punishments, that will overbalance the 
satisfaction any one shall propose to himself in the 
breach of the law. If therefore any thing bo im- 
printed on the minds of all men as a law, all men 
lUSt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge that 
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certain and unavoidable punishment will attend the 
breach of it. For if men can be ignorant or doubt- 
ful of what is innate^ innate principles are insisted 
on and urged to no purpose; truth and certainty 
(the things pretended) are not at all secured by 
them; but men are in the same uncertain^ floating 
estate with, as without them. An evident indubitable 
knowledge of unavoidable punishment^ great enough 
to make the transgression very uneligible^ must ac« 
company an ifmate law ; unless, with an innate law, 
they can suppose an innate gospel too. I would not 
here be mist^en^ as if, because I deny an innate law, 
I thought there were none but positive laws. There 
is a great deal of difference between an innate law, 
and a law of nature ; between something imprinted 
on our minds in their very original, and something 
that we being ignorant of may attain to thoknow- 
ledge of by the use and due application of our na- 
tural faculties. And I think they equally forsake the 
truth, who, running into contrary extremes, either 
affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a law 
knowable by the light of nature, i. e. without the help 
of positive revelation. 

Those who § 14. The difference there is amongst 

maintain in- men in their practical principles is so evi- 

ciples tell evince that it will be impossible to find 
lis not what any innate moral rules by this mark of 
they are. general assent : and it is enough to make 

one suspect that the supposition of such innate prin- 
ciples is but an opinion taken up at pleasure, since 
those who talk so confidently of them are so sparing 
to tell us which they are. This might with justice be 
expected from those men who lay stress upon this 
opinion ; and it gives occasion to distrust either their 
knowledge or charity^ who declaring that God has 
imprinted on the minds of men the foundations of 
knowledge, and the rules of living, are yet so little 
favourable to the information of their neighbours, or 
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the qniet of mankintl, ns not to point out to tiicm 
which tlicy are in the variety men are distracted with. 
But, in tnith, were there any such innate principles, 
there would be no need to teach tliem. Did men find 
such innate propositions stamped nn tlieir minds, they 
would easily be able to distinguish them from other 
truths, thai they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them ; and there would be nothing more easy 
than to know what, and how many they were. There 
could bo no more doubt about their number than 
[here is about the number of our fingers ; and it is 
like then every system would be ready to give them 
us by tale. But since nobody, that I know, has ven- 
tured yet to give a catalogue of them, they cannot 
blame those who doubt of these innate principles ; 
since even they who require men to believe that there 
are sudi innate propositions, do not tell us what they 
nre. It is easy to foresee, that if different men of dif- 
ferent sects should go about to give us a list of those 
innate practical principles, they would set down only 
such as suited their distinct hypotheses, and were fit 
to support tlie doctrines of their particular schools or 
churches; a plain evidence that there are no such 
innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are so far 
from finding any such innate moral principles in them- 
selves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and 
thereby making men no other than bare machines, 
they take away not only innate but all moral rules 
whotsoever, and leave not a possibility to believe any 
such, to those who cannot conceive how any thing 
can be capable of a law that is not a free agent ; and, 
Upon that ground, they must necessarily reject all 
principles of virtue, who cannot put morality and 
mechanism together ; which are not very easy to be 
reconciled, or made consistent. 

I 15. When I had writ this, being in- Uni Her- 
formed that ray lord Herbert had, in his J^^jj"!^" 
book " de Veritate," assigned these innate exam^ed. 
'plM, I presently consulted him. 
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hoping to Hnd, ill a man of so great parts, someth!B_ 
that might satisfy me in this point, and put an end 
to my inquiry. In his chapter " de Instinctu Naturali," 
p. 7^, edit. l050, I met with these six marks of \\\- 
" Notitite Communes :" I. " Prioritas." 2. " Indept i 
dentia." 3."UniversalitaB."4."Certitudo." 5,"Necf: 
sitas," i. e. as he explains it, " faciunt ad honiinis con- 
servationem." 0. "Modus conformatioiiis," i. e. " Assen- 
eus nuUii interpositil mora." And at the latter end of 
his little treatise, " De Relij^ione Laici," he says thiaol 
these innate principles ; " Adeo iit non uniuscuja 
religionis confinio arctentur qua ubique vigent T«( 
tntes. Sunt cnim in ipsfl mente coelitus descriptae, 1 
lisque traditionibus, sive scriptis, sive non scriptis, i 
noxite," p. 3. And, " VeritatesnostrfficatholicaquceM 
quam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori descripT 
Thus having given the marks of the innate principle 
common notions, and asserted their being imprinted 
the minds of men by the hand of God, he procoedl 
set them down ; and they are these ; l.^'Essealiqili 
supremum numen. y. Numen illud coli debere. .' 
Virtutem cum pietate conjunctaraoptimam esse ratji 
nem cultf^s divini. •]■. Uesipiscendiim esse k peccal' 
5. Dari pnemiiim vel pccnara post banc vitam trai 
tarn." Though I allow these to be clear truths, * 
such «8, if riglitly explained, a rational creature < 
hardly avoid giving liis assent to; yet I think ] 
far from proving them innate impressions " in f 
teriori descriptte." For I must take leave to obi 

§ l(j. First, that these five propositions are eitl 
not all, or more than all, those common notions l 
on our minds by the finger of God, if it were reau 
able to believe any at all to be so written : since tht 
are other propositions, which, even by his own nilfl 
have as just a pretence to such an original, and i 
be as well admitted for innate principles, as at lei 
some of these five he enumerates, viz. " do as t* 
wouldest be done unto ;" and, perhap.'', some hundrl 
of others, when well considered. 
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§ 17. Sccoiiclly, tlmtall his marks aic not to bo found 
in each of liis ^ve propositions, viz. his fir&t, seconc], 
and third marks agree perfectly to neither of them ; 
and the first, second, third, fourth, and sixth marks 
agree but ill to his tliird, fourth, and fifth propositions. 
For hcsides that we arc assured from history of many 
men, nay, whole nations, who doubt or disbelieve some 
or all of them, I cannot see how the third, viz. " that 
virtue joined with piety is the best worship of God," 
can be an innate principle, when the name, or sound, 
virtue, is so hard to be understood ; liable to so mnch 
uueerlainty in its signific&tion ; and the thing it stands 
for so much contended about, and difiicuU to be known. 
And therefore this cannot he but a very uncertain rule 
of human practice, and serve but very little to the con- 
duct of our lives, and is therefore very unfit to be as- 
si{pied 08 an innate practical principle. 

§ 18. For let us consider this proposition as to its 
iniog (for it is the sense, and not Eound, that is 
must be the principle or common notion), viz. 
rtueis the best worship of God;" I'.f. is most accept- 
able to him ; which if virtue be taken, as most com- 
monly it is, fur those acdons which, according to the 
""Ibrent opinions of several countries, are accounted 
ludable, will be a proposition so far from being cer- 
'd, that it will not be true. If virtue be taken for 
iouK conformable to God'a will, or to the rule pre- 
ibed by God, which is the true and only measure 
virtue, when virtue is used to signify what is in its 
nature right and good-, then this proposition. 
bat virtue is the best worship of God,' will he most 
le and certain, but of very little use in human lifu: 
ce it will amount to no more but this, viz. " that 
God is pleased with the doing of what he commands ;" 
which a man may yertainly know to be true, without 
knowing what it li that God doth command ; and so 
be as far from any rule or principle of his actions as 
he was before. And I think very few will take a pro- 
jfosidon wliich amounts lo no more than this, viz. 
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commands, for an innate moral principle writ; 
the minds of all men (however true and certaioj 
may be), since it teaches so little. Whosoever d« 
so, will have reason to think hundreds of propositid 
innate principles ; since there are many, which 1 
UA goc}d a title as this to be received for such, whi 
nobody yet ever put into that rank of innate principlfl 

§ 19. Nor is the fourth proposition (viz. " men 1 
repent of their sins") much more instructive, till ? 
those actions are, that are meant by sins, be set doW 
For the word peccata, or sins, being put, as it usual 
is, to signify in general ill actions, that Wfill i' 
punishment upon the doers, what great principle 
morality can that be, to tell us we should be son 
and cease to do that which will bring mischief u 
us, without knowing what those particular i 
are that will do so ? Indeed, this is a very true i 
position, and fit to be inculcated on, and receive* 
those, who are supposed to have been taught, whj 
actions in all kinds are sins; but neither this nor t' 
former can be imagined to be innate principles, q 
to be of any use, if they were innate, unless the j 
ticular measures and bounds of all virtues and v 
were engraven in men's minds, and were innate prf 
ciples also; which I think is very much to be doubttiJ. ' 
And therefore, I imagine, it will scarce seem possible 
that God should engrave principles in men's minds,u 
words of uncertain signiHcation, such as virtues aflj 
sins, which, amongst different men, stand for ) 
ferent things: nuy, it cannot be supposed to beij 
words at all ; which, being in most of these prtDcipT 
very general names, cannot be understood, but j 
knowing the particulars comprehended under thei 
And in the practical instances, th^ measures must J 
taken from the knowledge of the actions themselT( 
and the rules of them, abstrKted from words, ,ind< 
tecedeot to the knowledge of names ; which rulei 
man must know, what language soever he chancel 
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learn, whether English or Japan, or if he should learn 
no language at all, or never should understand the 
use of words, as happens in the case of dumb and deaf 
men. When it shall be made out that men ignorant 
of words, or untaught by the laws and customs oftheir 
country, know that it is part of the worship of God 
not to kill another man ; not to know more women 
than one; not to procure abortion; not to expose 
their children ; not to take from another what is his, 
though we want it ourselves, but, on the contrary, 
relieve and supply his wants; and whenever we have 
done the contrary we ought to repent, be sorry, and 
resolve (o do so no more : when, I say, all men shall 
be proved actually to know and allow all these and a 
thousand other such rules, all which come under these 
'. o general words made use of above, viz. " virtutes 
t peccata," virtues and sins, there will be more 
.uik£un for admitting these and the like for common 
notions and practical principles. Yet, after all, uni- 
versal consent (were there any in moral principles) to 
truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained other- 
w ise, would scarce prove them to be innate ; which is 
all I contend for. 
, - § 20. Nor will it be of much moment Obj. Innate 
l^re to offer that very ready, but not very ^'^{P'^^, 
■Intenal ati8Wer,(viz.) that the innate prin- mjrted, au- 
fiples of morality may, by education and swered. 
ustom, and the general opinion of those 
-iiongst whom we converse, be darkened, and at lust 
•juitc worn out of the minds of men. Which assertion 
of theirs, if true, quite takes away tlie argument of 
universai consent, by which this opinion of innate 
principles h endeavoured to be proved : unless those 
men will think it reasonable that their private per- 
suasions, or (hat oftheir party, should pass for universal 
consent: a thing not unfrcqucntly done, when men, 
preauming themselves to be the only masters of right 
reason, ca^t by the votes and opinions of the rest of 
nmnkind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then 
E i 
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their argument stands thus : " the principles which 
all mankind allow for true are innate; those that 
men of right reason admits are the principles allowed 
by all mankind ; we, and those of our mind, are men 
of reason ; therefore we agreeing, our principles arc 
innate ;" which is a very pretty way of arguing, and 
a short cut to infallibility. For otherwise it will be 
very hard to understand, how there be some prin- 
ciples, which all men do acknowledge and agree in ; 
and yet there are none of those principles, which are 
not by depraved custom, and ill education, blotted 
out of the minds of many men : which is to say, that 
all men admit, but yet many men do deny, and dissent 
from them. And indeed the supposition of such first 
principles will serve us to very little purpose ; and we 
shall be as much at a loss with, as without them, if 
they may, by any human power, such as is the will of 
our teachers, or opinions of our companions, be altered 
or lost in us : and notwithstanding all this boast of 
first principles and innate light, we shall be as much 
in the dark and uncertainty as if there were no such 
thing at all : it being all one, to have no rule, and 
one that will warp any way ; or, amongst various and 
contrciry rules, not to know which is the right. But 
concerning innate principles, I desire these men to 
say, whether they can, or cannot, by education and 
custom, he blurred and blotted out : if they cannot, 
we must find them in all mankind alike, and they 
must be clear in every body : and if they may suffer 
variation from adventitious notions, we must then 
find them clearest and most perspicuous, nearest the 
fountain, in children and illiterate people, who have 
received least impression from foreign opinions. Let 
them take which side they please, they will certainly 
find it inconsistent with visible matter of fact and 
daily observation. 

Contrary § 21. 1 easily grant that there are great 

principles in numbers of opinions, which, by men of 
the world diflferent countries, educations, and tern- 
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pcrs, arc received and ombraccd as first and unques- 
tionable principles ; mnny whereof, both for their ab- 
^^nrdity. as well as oppositions to one another, it i<t 
^Htopossible should bo true. But yet all those propo- 
^^■bons, how remote soever from reason, arc so sacred 
^^Wrtnewhere or other, that men even off^ood tinder- 
standinjf in other matters will sooner pjvit with their 
lives, and whatever is dearest Xa them, than sutler 
themselves to doubt, or others to question, the truth 
of them. 

§ ii'i. This, however strange it may 
seem, is that which every day's experience 
confirms; and will not, perhnps, appear 
so wonderful, if we consider the ways and 
ittejw h\ which it is brought about; and 
how really it may come to pass, that doctrines that 
have been derived from no better original (ban the 
superstition of n nurse, or the authority of an old . 
woman, may, by length of time, and consent of neigh- 
bours, grow up to the dignity of principles in religion' 
or morality. For such who are careful (as they call 
it) to principle children well (and few there he who 
have not a set of those principles for them, which 
they believe in) instil into the unwary, and as yet 
unprejiuliccd understanding (for white paper receives 
any characters), those doctrines Ihcy would have them 
retain and profess. These being taught them as soon 
as they have any apprehension ; and still as tlicy grow 
up confirmed to them, either by tbs open profession, 
or tacit consent, of all they have to do with; or at 
least by those, of whose wisdom, knowledgc,nnd piety, 
they have an opinion, who never sufTer these propo- 
sitions to be otherwise mentioned, but as the basis 
and foundation on which they build their religion and 
manners ; comcr by these means, to have the reputa- 
tion of unquestionable, self-evident, and innate truths. 
§93, To which we may add, that when men, soin- ^ 
rueted, are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, , 
icy cannot find any thing more ancient there than 
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those opinions which xvere taught them before thei? 
memory liegiin to keep a register of their actions, or 
date the time when any new thin^; appeared to them ; 
and therefore make no scruple to conclude, that those 
propositions, of whose knowledge they can find in 
theraselves no original, were certainty the impress of 
(>od and nature upon their minds, and not langht 
them by any one else. These they entertain and sub- 
mit to. as many do to their parents, with veneration 
not because it is nattirnl ; nor do children do it, when 
they are not so taught; but because, having 
always so educated, and having no remembrance 
the beginning of this respect, they think it is natui 

§ '24. This will appear very likely, .ind almost 
avoidable to come to pass, if we consider the iiati 
of mankind, and the constitution of human affhii 
wherein most men cannot live without employing 
their time in the daily labours of their callings ; nor 
be nt cjuiet in their minds witliout some foundati 
or principle to rest their thoughts on. There is scai 
any one so floating and superficial in his understandii 
who hatli not some reverenced propositions, whil 
are to him the principles on which he bottoms 
reasonings ; and by which he judgeth of truth aUi 
falsehood, right and wrong: which some, wanting 
skill and leisure, nnd others the inclination, and some 
being taught that they ought not to examine, there 
arc few to be found who are not exposed by (hi " 
Ignorance, laziness, education, or precipitancy, to 
tnem upon trust. 

§ 25. This is evidently the case of all children 
young folk ; and custom, a greater power than nature, 
seldom failing to make them worship for divine what 
she hath inured them to bow their minds, and subnuli 
their understandings to, it is no wonder that groi 
men, either perplexed in the necessary afRiirs of li] 
or hot in the pursuit of pleasures, should not serioni 
sit down to examine their own tenets ; especially wl 
one of their principles is, that principles ought not 
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%t questioned. And had uien leisure, parts, and will, 

Who is there a1mo.st tliat dare »liake tlie fonudutious 

Ipf all his past thoui^hts and actions, and endure to 

iring upon himself the shame of having heen a longl 

fcme wholly in mistake and error ? Wlio is there hardy 1 

mough to contend with the reproach which is every J 

where prepared for those who dare venture to dissent 

j/rom the received opinions of their country or party ? 

^KaA where is tlie man to be found that can patiently 

prepare himself to bear the name of whimsical, scej)-l 

tica), or atheist, \vhich he is sure to meet with, who, 

does in the least scruple any of the common opinions r_ 

J\nd he will he much more afraid to question those 

priocipies, when he shall think them, as most men do, 

'le standards set up hy God iii his mind, to be the 

ale and touchstone of all other opinions. And what J 

3 hinder him from thinking them sacred, when hel 

"finds them the earliest of all his own thoughts, and J 

the most reverenced by others. I 

§ 'iQ. It is easy to imagine how by these nieana \tm 

comes to pass that men worship the idols that have^ 

been set up in their minds ; grow fond of the notions 1 

ihey have been long acquainted with there ; and stamp J 

the characters of divinity upon absurdities and crrora,! 

kbecome zealous votaries lo hulls and monkeys ; until 

ntend too, fight, and die in defence of their opinions : 1 

" Dum solos credit hahendos esse deos, quos ipse colit." I 

For since the reasoning faculties of the soul, which are I 

vslmost constantly, though not always warily nor wisely. I 

'employed, would not know hov^ to move, for want of J 

a foundation and footing, in most men; who through I 

laziness or avocation do not, or for waut of time, or 1 

true helps, or for other causes, cannot penetrate into 1 

the principles of knowledge, and trace truth lo its i 

fountain and original ; it is natural for them, oud I 

almost unavoidable, to take op with some borrowcfl I 

principles : which being repnied and presumed lo be I 

^■e evident proofs of otJier things, are thought not to I 

^bed tuy ulher proof themselves. Whoever shall re- J 
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ceive any of these into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence usually paid to principles, 
never venturing to examine them, but accustoming 
himself to believe them, because they areto be believed, 
may take up from his education, and the fashions of 
his country,any absurdity for innate principles ; and by 
long poring on the same objects, so dim his sight, as 
to take monsters lodged in his own brain for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanship of his hands- 
Principles § 27. By this progress how many there 
must be are who arrive at principles which they 
examined. believe innate may be easily observed, 
in the variety of opposite principles held and con- 
tended for by all sorts and degrees of men. And he 
that sliall deny this to be the method wherein most 
men proceed to the assurance they have of the truth 
and evidence of their principles, will perhaps find it a 
hard matter any other way to account for the contrary 
tenets which are firmly believed, confidently asserted, 
and which great numbers are ready at any time to seal 
with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege 
of innate principles to be received upon their own 
authority, without examination, I know not what may 
not be believed, or how any one's principles can be 
questioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, 
and tried, I desire to know how first and innate prin- 
ciples can be tried ; or at least it is reasonable to de- 
mand the marks and characters whereby the genuine 
innate principles may be distinguished from others ; 
that so, amidst the great variety of pretenders, I may 
be kept from mistakes, in so material a point as this. 
When this is done, I shall be ready to embrace such 
welcome and useful propositions ; and till then I may 
Avitli modesty doubt, since I fear universal consent, 
which is the only one produced, will scarce prove a 
sufficient mark to direct my choice, and assure me of 
any innate principles. From what has been said, 1 
think it past doubt that there are no practical principles 
wherein all men agree, and therefore none innate. 
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Other dmsiiieratioHs concerning InnaU' PrmcipleSf 
both Speculfitive and Practicrtl. 

§ 1. Had tliosc who would persuade Principle* 
us tJiat there are innate principles not ""* innate, 
4 1 .1 . .V, ■ {. ^ unless ihcir 

taken llicin together m gross, but con- idea* be m- 
siderud spparately the parts out of which imte- 
ttiose propoiiitioiis are made, they would not, perhaps, 
huveheen so forward to hclleve they were innate: since, 
if the ideas which made up those truths were not, it 
was iniposHJhle that the propositions made up of them 
should be innate, or the knowledge of tliera be born 
will] us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a 
time when the mind was without those principles ; and 
then they will not be innate, but be derived from some 
oihtT original. For where the ideas themselves are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no assent, no mental 
or verbal propositions about them. 

§ 2. If we will attentively consider new- ^eai. u*pe- 
boru children, we shall have little reason ^"lo^J^"*!, 
to think that they bring many ideas into princi^S, 
the world with them. Tor, bating perhaps notlwawitli 
some faint ideas of hunger and thirst, and dulJren- 
warmth, and some pains which they may have felt in 
the womb, there is not the least appearance of any 
settled ideas at all in them; especially of ideas, an- 
swerirg the terms which make up those universal 
propositions, that arc esteemed itinutc principles. One 
may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas come 
into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no 
other, than what experience, and the observation of 
things that conne in their way, furnish them with : 
fvliich might be enough to satisfy us that they are 
"ot original characters, stampeil on tlie raiud. 

} 3i **Jt IB impossible for the samj thing t« be, and 
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not to be," is certainly (if there be any such) e 
iiate principle. But can any one think, or will i 
one say, that irapoasibillty and identity are two in 
ideas 1 Are they such as all mankind have, and b 
into the world with them? And are they those whi 
ure the first in children, and antecedent to all ; 
quired ones ? If they are innate, they must neei 
so. Hath a child an idea of impossibility and ide 
before it has of white or black, sweet or bitter ? 
is it from the knowledge of this principle that it c 
eludes, that wormwood rubbed on tlie nipple hath i 
the same taste that it used to receive from thcnd 
Is it the actual knowledge of " impossibile est i 
esse, et non esse," that makes a child distinguish i 
tween its mother and a stranger? or that makesj 
fond of the one and fly the other? Or docs the i 
regulate itself and its assent by ideas that it i 
yet had .' or the understanding draw conclun 
from principles \vhich it never yet knew or un<l 
stood .' The names impossibility and identity iitand 
for two ideas, so far from being innate, or born with 
IIS, that I think it requires great care and attenticy 
to form them right in our understandings. They I 
so far from being brought into the world with us, i 
remote from the thoughts of infancy and childhoi 
that I believe upon examination it will be fouud, thj 
many grown men want them. 

Jdentity, an § 4. If identity (to instance in that atod 

Idea not in- be a native impression, and consequend 
so clear and obvious to us, that wc mtj 
needs know it even from our cradles, I would glai 
be resolved by one of seven, or seventy years oil 
whether a man, being a creature consisting of sol 
and body, be the same man when his body is chang 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having haa 
same soul, were the same men, though they liw 
Several ages asunder? Nay, whether the cock tgj 
which had the same soul, were not the same wil 
both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear ihl 
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our idea of sameness n not so settled and clear as to 
deserve to be thought innate in us. For if those in- 
nate ideas are not clear and distinct, so as to he uni- 
versally known, and naturally agreed on, they cannot 
be subjects of universal and iindouhted truths; but 
will he the unavoidable occasion of perpetual uncer- 
tainty. For, I suppose, every one's idea of identity 
will not be the same that Pythagoras and others of 
his folloivers have: And which then shall be true? 
Which innate ? Or are there two different ideas pf 
identity, both innate ? 

§ 5, Nor let any one think that the questions I 
have here proposed about the identity of man are 
bare empty speculations; which if they were, would 
be enough to show that there was in the understand- 
ings of men no innate idea of identity. He that shall, 
with a little attention, reflect on the resurrection, and 
consider that divine justice will bring to judgment, at 
"*ie last day, the very same persons, to be happy or 

'ierable in the other, who did well or ill in this life; 

II find it perhaps not easy to resolve with himself 
what makes the same man, or wherein identity con- 
sists: and will not be forward to think he, and every 
one, even children themselves, have naturally a clear 
idea of it. 

§ G. Let us examine that principle of Wliolc »nd 

mathematics, viz. " that the whole is big- P^* '^f '"" 
.« . ., Tt ■ T I • ■ 1 "ute ideas. 

gcr than a part. I his, I take it, is reckon- 
ed amongst innate principles. I am sure it has as 
j^ood a title as any to be thought so; which yet no- 
body can think it to be, when he considers the ideas 
it comprehends in it, *' whole and part," are perfectly 
relative : but the positive ideas, to which they pro- 
perly and immediately belong, are extension and 
number, of which alone whole and part are relations. 
So that if whole and part are innate ideas, extension 
ind number must be so ton; it being impossible to 
iTc an idea of a relation, without having any at all 
' the thing to wliicti it belongs, and in which it is 
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founded. Now whether the minds of men have natu- 
rally imprinted on them the ideas of extension and 
number, I leave to be considered by those who are 
the patrons of innate principles. 
Idea of wor- § 7. " That God is to be worshipped," 
ship not in- is^ without doubt, as great a truth as any 
^^^' can enter into the mind of man, and de- 

serves the first place amongst all practical principles. 
But yet it can by no means be thought innate, unless 
the ideas of God and worship are innate. That the 
idea the term worship stands for is not in the under- 
standing of children, and a character stamped on the 
mind in its first original, I think, will be easily granted 
by any one that considers how few there be, amount 
grown men, who have a clear and distinct notion of it 
And, I suppose, there cannot be any thing more ridi- 
culous than to say that children have this practical 
principle innate, ^^ that God is to be worshipped ;" 
and yet, that they know not what that worship of 
God is, which is their duty. But to pass by this : 

Id f God § ^' ^^ ^^^ ^^^* ^^" imagined in- 
not innate. nate, the idea of God may, of all others, 

for many reasons be thought so ; since it 
is hard to conceive how there should be innate moral 
principles without an innate idea of a Deity : without 
a notion of a law-maker, it is impossible to have a 
notion of a law, and an obligation to observe it. Be- 
sides the atheists taken notice of amongst the ancients, 
and left branded upon the records of history, hath not 
navigation discovered, in these later ages, whole na- 
tions, at the bay of Soldania (a), in Brazil {h), in Bo- 
randay (c), and in the Caribbee islands, &c. amongst 
whom there was to be found no notion of a God, no 
religion? Nicholaus del Techo in Uteris ex Paraquaria, 
de Caaiguarum conversione, has these words (d)\ 



(fl) Roe apud Thevenot, p. 2. (/;) Jo. de Lcry, c. 1(5. 

(c) ]\rartiniero, ^^. terry, .V^^^ & .^V.- Ovington, jg;;. 

(r/) Rolatio triplex de rebus Indicts Caaiguarum, iji- 
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^^Hcpen cam g'entcm nullum nomeii habere, quod 
^^Kum & hominis snimam significet, nulla sacra ha- 
P^Kt, nulla idola.** These ore instances of nations 
where uncultivated nature has been left to itself, with- 
out the help of letters, and discipline, and the im- 
provements of arts and sciences. But there are others 
to be found, who have enjoyed these in » very great 
measure ; who yet, for want of a due appUcatioii of 
their thoughts this way. wont the idea and knowledge 

RGod. It n-ill, I doubt not, be a surprise to others, 
it nas to me, to And the Siumites of this number, 
t for this, let them consult the kinj,' of France's 
' late i-nvoy thither (e), who gives no better account of 
the Chinese themselves (J"). Aud if we will not be- 
^Ueve La Loubere, the missionaries of China, even the 
^Hniits themselves, the great encomiasts of the Chinese, 
^Hpall to a man agree, and will convince us, that the 
^H|A. of the literati, or learned, keeping to the old reli- 
^^Bn of China, and the ruling party there, are all of 
^^Kn atheists. V'id. Navarette, in the collection of 
^^Eyages, vol. the first, and Historia cullus Sinensium. 
And perhaps if we should, with attention, mind the 
live* and ducourse* of people not so far off, we should 
have too much reason to fear, that many in more ciri' 

t) countries have no very strong and clear imprcs- 
s of a deity upon their minds ; onA that the com- 
nts of atheism, made from the pulpit, are not 
tout reason. And though only some profiiffate 
tches own it too barefacedly now ; yet perhaps 
should hear more than we do of it from others, 
did not the fear of the magistrate's sword, or thdr 
neighbour's censure, tic up people's tongues : which, 
j^ere the approhcnsioiu of punishment or shame taken 
^fay, would asopealr proclaim their atheism, as their 
ido(2). 



fr)LkLaubrrrdnRaynatiiednSiani, t. I, cD. nirt. 15, node 90, 
(.23, kodc. 22,McL 6. </) lb. t. 1, c 20, vect. 4, uk] c 93- 
[8) On tliia reaaoning of tlic nutliar iiguiut uuul« idcaa. gnat 
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§ 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of 
a God (whereof yet history tells us the contrary) it 
would not from thence follow, that the idea of him 
was innate. For though no nation were to be found, 
without a name, and some few dark notions of him, 
yet that would not prove them to be natural impres* 

blame hath been laid ; because it seems to invalidate an argument 
commonly used to prove the beine of a Gkxl^ vis. universal consent : 
to which our author * answers^ I think that the universal consent 
of mankind^ as to the being of a Ood, amounts to thus much^ that 
the vastly great majority of mankind have in all ages of the world 
actuaUy b^eved a Grod ; that the majority of the remaining part 
have not actually dubelieved it ; and consequently those who have 
actuaUy opposed the belief of a God have truly been very few. So 
that comparing those that have actually disbelieved^ with those who 
have actually believed a Gkxl^ their number is so inconsiderable, that 
in respect of this incomparably greater majority, of those who ha;fe 
owned the belief of a God, it may be said to be the universal oonaeot 
of mankind. 

This is all the universal consent which truth or matter of Cut will 
aUow ; and therefore all that can be made use of to prove a God. 
But if any one would extend it farther, and speak deceitfully for 
God ; if this universality should be urged in a strict sense, not for 
much the majority, but for a general consent of every one, even to a 
man, in all ages and countries ; this would make it cither no argu- 
ment, or a perfectly useless and unnecessary one. For if any one 
deny a God, such an universality of consent is destroyed ; and if no- 
body does deny a G(h1, what need of arguments to convince atheists ? 

I would crave leave to ask your lordship, were there ever in the 
world any atheists or no ? If there were not, what need is there of 
raising a question about the being of a God, when nobody questions 
it ? What need of provisional arguments against a fault, from which 
mankind are so wholly free, and which, by an universal consent, they 
may be presumed to be secure from ? If you say, (as I doubt not 
but you will) that there liave been atheists in the world, then your 
lordship's universal consent reduces itself to only a great majority ; 
and then make that majority as great as you will, what I have said 
in the place quoted by your lordship leaves it in its full forc« ; and 
I have not said one word that docs in the least invalidate this argu- 
ment for a God. The argument I was upon there was to show, 
that tlic idea of God was not innate ; and to my purpose it was suf- 
ficient, if there were but a less numl)er found in the world, who had 
no idea of God, than your lordship wiU allow there have been of pro- 
fessed atheists ; for whatsoever is innate, must Ik? universal in the 

• In his third letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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sions on the mind, any more than the names of fire, 

or the sun, heat, or number, do prore the ideas they 

Btsnd for to be innate: because the names of those 

^tlungs, and the ideas of them, are so universally re- 

HMireil and known amongst mankind. Nor, on the 

Hbmtrary, is the want of such a name, or the absence 

^^^Hunt tense. One exception is a sufEdent proof ngainsl it. So 

^^^B nil tliat I said, and which vas quite to another pgrpose, did not 

^sFkU tenil, noT can be made use of, to invalidate the argument for » 

Deity, croiindci] nn ouch on universal conseni, as your lordship, and 

all thnt tHiild on it, mu5t own ; nbich is only a very diaproportioned 

mojority : auch an universal consent my arguroent there neither af- 

I rnisnor requires to be less than yoii will be pleased to allow it. 

'i iiur lordahip therefore mi^t, without any prejudice to those de- 

: Liiralioui of good-will and favour you have for the author of the 

■; Bnay of Human Understanding," hove spared the mentioning Iuk 

^iHUting authors that are in print, for matters of fact to quite another 

^^^■pott, " H9 going about to invalidate the argument for a Deity, 

^Hnm die univerBal consent of mankind;" since be leaves that uai- 

" venal cuoKnt as entire and as large as you yourself do, or can own, 

or suppose it. But here 1 hare no reason to be sony that your 

lordship has given me this occasion for the vindication of this passage 

of my book ; if there should be any one besides your lordship, who 

ibould HI fur mistukc it, as to think it in the least invalidates the 

arpiment for a God, from the univesal consent of mankind. 

But because you question the credibility of those authors I have 
quott'fl, irVijch vi>ii say wcie very ill'chosen ; I ivill crave leave to 
^. ' ' T [(.'lied on for his testimony concerning the Hut- 

< '< f no leas a man than an ambassador fVnm the 

1.; iii-- Great Mogul: of whose relation, moosjeur 

'1 hi . ! 1 , V'f in ibe aue, had so great an esteem, thai he 

ij trunalate into Prendi, and publish it in his (whlcli 
p injudicious) culleetion of Travels. But to intercede 
dshjp for a Ihtlc mure favourable allowance of credit 
" 'i relation ; Coore, an iahabiiant of the country, 
wbo could speak Enelish, ajsaured 31r. Terry*, thut they of Soldania 
had iwi (rod. But if he too have tbe ill luVk to find no i^rrdit with 
you, I hope you will he a little more &vourahlc to a divine ef the 
chunii of England, now living, and admit of bis lestimimy in eon- 
finnatioD of Sir Thomas Roe's. This worthy gcntlcuuin, in the re- 
lation of hix voyage to Sumt, printed but two yenn since, speaking 
ot the ttme pcoide. 1ms tbcsc wiwHs : 1 " TlicV urt hiiuk even below 
■try, are destitute of both priest and temple, and saving! a little 
V of Kjuicing, which is nude at the full and new : 



inu a little 
n, nave Wt 



• Terry"* Voyage, p. I?, Ki t Mr Ovingtou, p. ffiU- 
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of such a notion out of men's minds, any argument 
against the being of a God ; any more than it would 
be a proof that there was no loadstone in the world, 
because a great part of mankind had neither a notion 
of any such thing, nor a name for it ; or be any show 
of argument to prove, that there are no distinct and 
various species of angels or intelligent beings above 
us, because we have no ideas of such distinct species, 
or names for them : for men being furnished with 
words, by the common language of their own coun- 
tries, can scarce avoid having some kind of ideas of 
those things, whose names those they converse with 
have occasion frequently to mention to them. And if 
they carry with it the notion of excellency, greatness, 
or something extraordinary ; if apprehension and con- 
all kind of religious devotion. Nature has so ricbly provided fSor 
their convenience in this lifc> that they have drowned all sense of 
the God of it, and arc grown quite careless of the next" 

But to provide against the clearest evidence of atheism in these 
people, you say, '' that the account given uf them makes them not fit 
to be a standard for the sense of mankind." This, I think, may pan 
for notliing, till somebody be foimd, that makes them to be a stan- 
dard for the sense of mankind. All the use I made of them was to 
show, that there were men in the world that had no innate idea of a 
God. But to keep something like an argument going (for what will 
nut tliat do.^) you go near denying those Cafers to be mim. What 
else do these words signify ? '^ a people so strangely bereft of com- 
mon sense, that they can hardly be reckoned among mankind, as ap- 
pears by the best accounts of the Cafers of Soldania," &c. I hcpe, 
if any of them were called Peter, James, or John, it would be post 
scruple that they were men : however Courwee, Wewcna, aad Cow- 
sheda, and those others who had names, that had no places in your 
momenclator, would hardly pass muster with your lordship. 

My lord, I should not mention this, but that what you yourself 
say here may be a motive to ymi to consider, that what you have 
laid such a stress on concerning the general nature of man, as a real 
being, and the subject of properties, amounts to nothing for the di- 
stinguishing of species: since you yourself own tliat there may bein- 
dividunlR, wherein there is a common nature with a particular sub- 
sistence proper to each of them ; whereby you are so little able to 
know of which of the ranks or sorts they are, into which you say Goil 
lias ordered beings, and which he hath distinguished by essential 
properties, that you are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned 
among mankind or no. 
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cernment accompany it; it' the fear of absolute and 
irresistible power set it on upon the mind, the idea is 
likely to sink the deeper, and spread the farther ; 
especially if it be such an idea as is agreeable to the 
common light of reason, and naturally deducible from 
every part of our knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power 
appear so plainly in all the works of the creation, that 
a rational creature, who will but seriously reHect on 
them, cannot miss the discovery of a Deity. And the 
influence that the discovery of such a being must ne- 
cessarily have on the minds of all, that have but once 
lif ard of it, ts so great, and carries such a weight of 
thought and communication with it. that it seems 
.stranger to me that a whole nation of men should be 
any wliere found so brutish as to want the notion of 
a Cod, than that they should be without any notion 
of numbers or fire. 

§ 10. Tiie name of God being once mentioned m 
any part of the world, to express a superior, powerful, 
uisc, invisible being, the suitableness of such a notion 
to the principles of common reason, and the interest 
men will always have to mcution it often, must neces- 
sarily spread it far and wide, and continue it down to 
all generations; thongh yet the general reception of 
tlus name, and some imperfect and unsteady notions 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind, 
rove nnt the idea to be innate; but only that they 
'bo made the discovery hotl made a right use of their 
iason. thought maturely of the causes of things, and 
'traced them to their original ; from whom other less 
considering people having once received so important 
a notion, it could not easily be lost again. 

% \\- This is all could be inferred from the notion 
of a God, were it to be found universally in all the 
tribe.i of mankind, and generally acknowledged by 
men grown to maturity in all countries. For the 
generality of the acknowledging of a God, as I ima- 
gine, is extended no farthtT th.in th;it ; wliich if it bo 
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sufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well 
prove the idea of fire innate; since, I think, it may be 
truly said, that there is not a person in the world 
who has a notion of a God, who has not also the idea 
of fire. I doubt not, but if a colony of young children 
should be placed in an island where no fire was, they 
would certainly neither have any notion of such a 
thing, nor name for it, how generally soever it were 
received and known in all the world besides : and 
perhaps too their apprehensions would be as far re- 
moved from any name, or notion of a God^ till some 
one amongst them had employed his thoughts, to in- 
quire into the constitution and causes of things, which 
would easily lead him to the notion of a God; which 
having once taught to others, reason, and the natural 
propensity of their own thoughts, would afterwards 
propagate, and continue amongst them. 
^ . . , § 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is suit- 

God's good- ^^Ic to the goodness of God to imprint 
iiess, that all upon the minds of men characters and 
men sliould notions of liimself, and not to leave them 

oAirm^thcTe- "^ ''^® ^^^'^ ^"^ doubt in so grand a con- 
fore natural- cernmcnt ; and also by that means to se- 
ly imprinted cure to himself the homage and venera- 
by liiin,-an- tion due from so intelligent a creature as 
sweret . ,^^^ . ^^ ^ therefore he has done it. 

Tliis argument, if it be of any force, will prove 
much more than those who use it in this case expect 
from it. For if we may conclude that God hath 
done for men all that men shall judge is best for 
them, because it is suitable to his goodness so to do ; 
it will prove not only that God has imprinted on the 
minds of men an idea of himself, but that he hath 
plainly stamped there, in fair characters, all that men 
ought to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in obedience to his will ; and that he hath given 
them a will and affections conformable to it. This, 
no doubt, every one will think better for men, than 
that they should in the dark grope after knowledge. 
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^uv St. Paul tells us all nations did after God, Acts 
^|gEVii< 37, than that their n'i)ls should clash with their 
I tuidcrKtandings, and their appetites cross their duty. 
Tile Romanists say, it is best for men, and so suitable 
lo the goodness of God, that fliere should be an infal- 
lible judge of controversies on earth; and therefore 
there is one. And I, by the same reason, say, it is 
better for men that every man himself should be in- 
fallible. I leave them to consider, whether by the 
force of this argument they shall think, that every 
man is so. I think it a very good argument to say 
the iufiuitely wise God hath made it so ; and therefore 
it is best. But it seems to me a little too much con- 
fidence of our own wisdom, to say, " I think it best, 
and therefore God hath made it so;" and, in the mat- 
ter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from such n 
topic that God hath done so, when certain experience 
shows lis that he hath not. But the goodness of God 
hath not been wanting to men without such original 
impressions of knowledge, or ideas stamped on the 
miud : since he hath furnished man with those facul- 
ties, which will serve for the sufficient discovery of alt 
things requisite to the end of such a bcin;^. And I 
doubt not but to show that a man, by the right use 
of his natural abilities, may, without any innate prin- 
ciples attain a knowledge of a God, and other things 
that concern him. God having endued man with those 
faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodness to plant those Innate notions 
in his mind, than that, having given him reason, hands, 
and materials, he should build him bridges or houses ; 
which some people in the world, however, of good 
parts, do either totally want, or are but ill provided 
of, as well as others are wholly without ideas of God, 
and principles of morality ; or at least have but very 
ill ones. Fhe reason in both cases being, that they 
never employed their parts, faculties, and powers in- 
dustriously that way, but contented themselves with 
the opinions, fashions, and things of their coyntry as 
pa 
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they found them, without looking any farthci". H^ 
you or I been born at the bay of Soldania, possib] 
our thoughts and notions had not exceeded thi 
brutish ones of the Hottentots that inhabit there : a 
had the Virginia king Apochancana been educated in 
Kngland, he had perhaps been as knowing a divine, 
^^ and as good a mathematician, as any in it. The dif- 
^B ference between him and a more improved English- 
^H man lying barely in this, that the exercise of his facul- 
^^ ties was bounded within the ways, modes, and notions 
"^ of his own country, and never directed to any other 

or farther inquiries: and if he had not any idea of a 
^_ God,it was only because he pursued not those thought 
^B that would have led him to it. 
^B IdfnaofGod S ^^- ^ g^^it that if there were 
^B TOriouB m idea to be found imprinted on the mil 
* different of men, we have reason to expect it should 

■"*"■ be the notion of his Maker, as a mark God 

set on his own workmanship, to mind man of his de- 
pendence and duty; and that herein should appear 
the first instances of human knowledge. But now 
late is it before any such notion is discoverable 
children? And when we find it there, how much mi 
does it resemble the opinion and notion of the tcaci 
than represent the true God? He that shall obsen 
in children the progress whereby their minds attd 
the knowledge they have, will think that the objec 
they do first and most familiarly converse with UW 
those that make the first impressions on tlicir under- 
standings : nor will he find the least footsteps of any 
other. It is easy to take notice how their thoughts 
enlarge themselves, only as they come to be acquaint- 
ed with a greater viiriety of sensible objects, to retau) 
tlie ideas of them in their memories; and to get the 
skill to compound and enlarge them, and several ways 
put them together. How by these means they come 

kto frame in their minds an idea men have of a Deitj^_ 
I shall hereafter show. ^H 

§ 14. Can it be thought that the ideas men liavc^H 
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God are the characters and marks of himself, en- 
graven on their minds by liis own finger, when we 
see that in the same country, under one and the same 
name, men have far different, nay, often contrary und 
inconsistent ideas and conceptions of him ? Their 
agreeing in a name, or sound, will scarce prove an in- 
nate notion of him. 

§ 15. What tnie or tolerable notion of a Deity could 
they have, who acknowledged and worshipped hun- 
dreds? Every deity that they owned above one was an 
infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a 
proof that they had no true notion of God, where 
unity, infinity, and eternity were excluded. To which 
if we add their gross conceptions of corporeity, ex- 
pressed in their images and representations of their 
deities; the amours, marriages, copulations, lusts, 
tjuarteU, and other mean qualities attributed by them 
lo their gods j we shall have little reason to think, 
that the heathen world, i. e. the greatest part of man- 
kind, had such ideas of God in their minds, as he, 
himself, out of care that they should not be roistakeit 1 
about him, was author of. And this universality of 
consent, so much argued, if it prove any native im- 
pressions, it will be only this, that God imprinted on 
the minds of all men, speaking the same language, 
a name for himself, but not any idea ; since those 
people, who agreed in the name, had at the same time 
far different apprehensions about the thing signified. 
If they say, that the variety of deities worshipped by 
the heathen world were hut figurative ways of ex- 

tressing the several attributes of that ircomprehen- 
ible being, or several parts of his providence ; I an- 
kqt, what they might be in the original I will not 
here inquire; but that they were so in the thoughts 
of the vulgar, I think nobody will affirm. And he 
that will consult the voyage of the bishop of Berytc, 
~ 13. (not to mention other testimonies) will find that 
: theology of the Siaraites professedly owns a plu- 
iBlity of gods : or, as the nbbd de Choisy more jud; 
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ciously remarks^ in his Journal du Voyage de Siam, 
44^, it consists properly in acknowledging no God at 

all. 

If it be said, that wise men of all nations came to 
have true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the 
Deity, I grant it. But then this. 

First, Excludes universality of consent in any thing 
but the name ; for those wise men being very few, 
perhaps one of a thousand, this cmiversality is very 
narrow. 

Secondly, It seems to me plainly to prove, that the 
truest and best notions men had of God were not im- 
printed, but acquired by thought and meditation, and 
a right use of their faculties ; since the wise and con- 
siderate men of the world, by a right and careful em- 
ployment of their thoughts and reason, attained true 
notions in this a3 well as other things ; whilst the laey 
and inconsiderate part of men, makmg far the greater 
number, took up their notions by chance, from com- 
mon tradition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
beating their heads about them. And if it be a reason 
to think the notion of God innate, because all wise 
men had it, virtue too must be thought innate, for 
that also wise men have always had. 

§ 16. This was evidently the case of all Gentilism : 
nor hath even amongst Jews, Christians, and Mahome- 
tans, who acknowledge but one God, this doctrine, 
and the care taken in those nations to teach men to 
' have true notions of a God, prevailed so far as to make 
men to have the same, and the true ideas of him. How 
many, even amongst us, will be found, upon inquiry, 
to fancy him in the shape of a man sitting in heaven, 
and to have many other absurd and unfit conceptions 
of him ? Christians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
sects owning and contending earnestly for it, and that 
the Deity was corporeal, and of human shape : and 
though we find few amongst us who profess them- 
selves anthropomorphites Tthough sonic I have met 
with that own it) yet, I believe, he Ihat will make it 
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I businfss may Bnd, amongst the ignorant and unin- 
iructed Christians, many of that opinion. Talk but 
'itii country people, almost of any hkc, or young peo- 
' pie of almost any condition ; and you shall find that 
thouf;}i the name of God be frequently in their mouths, 
ij^vct tlic notions they apply tliis name lo aro so oddj 
^■ow, and pitiful, that nobody ran imagine they were 
^Hiught by a rational man, much less that they wcrer 
^BiJiaracters written by the finger of God himself. Nor- 
' do I see how it derogates more from the goodness o( 
God, that he has giv(?n us minds nnfurnished with 
these ideas of himself, than that he hath sent ns into 
the world with bodies unclothed, and that there is no 
art or skill born with us: for, being fitted with fiicul- 
iiei to attain ihcsc, it is want of industry and con- 
sideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we hav«(, 
them not. It is as certain that there is a (iod, as that 
the opposite angles, made by tlie intersection of two 
straight lines, are equal. There was never any ra-* 
tional rreatnre, that set himself sincerely to examine 
the truth of these propositions, that could fail tO' 
assent to them ; though yet it be past doubt that there 
are many men, who, having, not applied their thoughts 
that way, are ignorant both of the one and the otiier. 
If any one think fit lo call this (which is the utmost 
of its extent) universal consent, such an one 1 easily 
allow; but such an universal consent as this prove* 
not the idea oi»God, any more than it docs the idei 
of such angles, innate. 

§ 17. Since then, though the knowledge It tbeiJead 

of a God be the most natural discovery of P"^ ,** "** 
, .... p y ■ ■ ' . innate, no 

human reason, yet tlic idea of him is not „tlii-r cm 
innate, as, I think, is evident from what mppwicd in- 
has been said ; I imagine tlier« will scarce """• 
be any other idea found, tiuitcan pretend to it: sinci 
1 if God hath sent any impression, any character m 
*Aic understanding of men, it is most reasonable to 
ncpfct it should have been some clear and unifon 
dea ot himself, as far as our weak capacitieii wen 
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capable to receive so incomprehensible and infinite 
object. But our minds being at first void of that 
idea, which we are moiit concerned to have, it is 8 
strong ^iresumption against all other innate chari 
ters. I must own, as Car as I can observe, I can fii 
none, and would be glad to be informed by any otbei 
lUm of Buh- § 18. 1 confess there is another idi 
■tanoenot whicti would be of general use for man- 
Januie. Vmdi to have, as it is of general talk, as if 

they had it; and that is the idea of substance, which 
we neither have, nor can have, by sensation or reflec- 
tioii. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, 
we might well expect they should be such as by our 
own laculties we cannot procure to ourselves ; but we 
see, on the contrary, that since by those ways, wherebjr 
our ideas are brought into our minds, this is not, we 
have no such clear idea at all, and therefore signify 
nothing by the word substance, but only an uncertaio 
supposition of we know not what, i.e. of somethii 
whereof we have no particular distinct positive id< 
which we take to be the substratum, or support, 
those ideas we know. 

Noproposi. § ^f)- Whatever then we talk of 

tioua can be nate, either speculative or practical, pri 
inuate, since ciplcs, it may, with as much prohabili 
kinale"" '"^ ^^ ^*''^' *'"^* * ^^^ h&t\\ 100/. sterling m 
his pocket, and yet denied, that he hath 
either penny, shilling, crown, or other coin, out 
which the sum is to be made up, as to think that 
tain propositions are innate, when the ideas oboi 
which they are can by no means be supposed to 

Tile general reception and assent that is given 
doth not at all prove that the ideas cxpretised in them 
are innate : for in many cases, however the ideas ci 
there, the assent to words, expressing the agrecni< 
or disagreement ofauch ideas, will necessarily folloi 
Every one, that hath a true idea of God and worsh" 
will assent to tliis proposition, "that God is to be wi 
ihippcd," when expressed in a language he undi 
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stands : and every rational tnan,tliut hath not thouglit 
mi it to-ilay, mny be ready to assent to this proposi- 
tion to-morrow ; and yet millions of men may he well 
supposed to want one or both those ideas to-day. 
For if we will allow savages and most country people 
to have ideas of God and worship (which conversa- 
tion with them will not make one forward to believe), 
yet I think few children can*be supposed to have 
those ideas, which therefore they must begin to have 
f-omc time or other ; and then they will also begin to 
assent to that proposition, and make very little ques- 
tion of it ever after. But such an assent upon hear- 
ing no more proves the ideas to be innate than it 
docs that one born blind (with cataracts which will 
be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the 
sun, or light, or saffron, or yellow ; because, when hia 
sight is cleared, he will certainly assent to this pro- 

C'tion, " that the sun is lucid, or that saflron is ycl- 
;" and therefore, if such an assent upon hearing 
cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much less the 
propositions made up of those ideas. If they have 
any innate ideas, I would be glad to be told what, 
and how many they are. 

§ 30. To which let mc add : If there be N" innate 
any innate ideas, any ideas in the mind. '^ '" 
»*hich the mind does not actually think ""^'"*"7- 
on, they must be lodged in the memory, and from 
thence must be brought into view by remembrance ; 
I. e. must he known, when they are remembered, to 
have been perceptions in the mind before, unless re- 
membrance can he without remembrance. For to re- 
nieiiibcr is to perceive nny thing with memory, or 
with !i consciousness, that it was known or perceived 
before: witliout this, whatever idea comes into the 
mind is new, and not remembered : this consciousness 
uf its hat ing been in the mind before being that which 
tlistinguishes remembering from all other ways of 
thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived by the 
mind was never in the mind. Whatever idea ia in 
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the mind, is either an actual perception, or else, having 
been an actual perception, is so in the mind, that by 
the memory it can be made an actual perception 
again. Whenever there is the actual perception of 
an idea without memory, the idea appears perfectly 
new and unknown before to the understanding. 
Whenever the memory brings any idea into actual 
view, it is with a consciousness that it had been there 
before, and was not wholly a stranger to the mind. 
Whether this be not so, I appeal to every one's ob- 
servation ; and then I desire an instance of an idea, 
pretended to be innate, which (before any impression 
of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one 
could revive and remember as an idea he had formerly 
known ; without which consciousness of a former per- 
ception there is no remembrance ; and whatever idea 
comes into the mind without that consciousness is not 
remembered, or comes not out of the memory, nor 
can be said to be in the mind before that appearance : 
for what is not either actually in view, or in the me- 
mory, is in the mind no way at all, and is all one as 
if it had never been there. - Suppose a child had the 
use of his eyes, till he knows and distinguishes co- 
lours; but then cataracts shut the windows, and he 
is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark, and in 
that time perfectly loses all memory of the ideas of 
colours he once had. This was the case of a blind 
man I once talked with, who lost his sight by the 
small-pox when he was a child, and had no more no- 
tion of colours than one born blind. I ask, whether 
any one can say this man had then any ideas of colours 
in his mind, any more than one born blind ? And I 
think nobody will say that either of them had in his 
mind any idea of colours at all. His cataracts are 
couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remem- 
bers not) of colours, de 7i(wo, by his restored sight 
conveyed to his mind, and that without any conscious- 
ness of a former acquaintance : and these now he can 
revive and call to mind in the dark. In this case all 
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lliese ideas of colours, wliicli when out of view can be 
revived with a consciousnegs of a former acquaintance, 
being thus in the memory, are said to be in the mind. 
The use I make of this is, that whatever idea, being 
not actually in view, is in the mind, is there only by 
being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, 
it is not in the mind ; and if it be in the memory, it 
cannot by the memory be brought into actual view, 
without a perception that it comes out of the memory ; 
which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembered. If therefore there be any innato 
ideas, they must be in the memoiy, or else nowhere 
in the mind ; and if they be in the memory, they can 
be revived without any impression from without; and 
whenever they are brought into the mind, they are 
remembered, i. e. they bring with them a perception 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a con- 
stant and distinguishing difference between what is, 
and what is not in the memory, or in the mind; that 
what is not in the memory, whenever it appears there, 
appears perfectly new and unknown before ; and what 
is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is 
suggested by the memory, appears not to be new, but 
the mind finds it in itself, and knows it was there be- 
fore. By tliis it may be tried, whether there be any 
innate ideas in the mind, before impression from sen- 
sation or reSectiou. I would fain meet with the man 
who, when he came to the use of reason, or at any 
(itlicr time, remembered any one of them ; and to 
whom, after he was born, ^ey were never new. If 
any one will say there are ideas in the mind that are 
not in the memory, I desire him to explain himself, 
and make what he says intelligible. 

§'21. Besides what I have already said. Principle 
there is another reason why 1 doubt that ^"n"^"^- 
neither Ihesr nor any other principles are littlo«»cor 
innute. I that am fully persuaded that little oer- 
thc infinitely wise C»od made all things uiaty. 
in perfect wisilom, cannot satisfj' myself 
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why he should be supposed to print upon tlie mta 
of men some universal principles; wliereof those tb 
are pretended innate, and concern speculation, are i 
no great use ; and those that concern practice, 
self-evident, and neither of them distinguishable frd 
Bome other truths not allowed to be innate. Fori 
what purpose should characters be graven on tfl 
mind by tlie finger of God, which are not clearer theT 
than those which are afterwards introduced, or cd 
not be distinguished from them ? If any one thiol 
there are such innate ideas and propositions, whn 
by their clearness and usefulness are distinguishsn 
from all that is adventitious in tlic mind, and 
quired, it will not be a hard matter for him to tell as 
which they are, and then every one will be a fit judge 
whether they be so or no ; since if there be such in- 
nate ideas and impressions, plainly difierent from all 
other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find 
it true in himself. Of the evidence of these supposed^ 
innate maxims I have spoken already; of their usefioM| 
ness I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. ^ 
DifieruDce §2'^- Toconclude: somcideasf'orwardly " 

of men's dis- offer themselves to all men's understand- 
ings ; some sorts of truths resultsfrom any 
ideas, as soon as the mind puts them iai 
propositions ; other truths require a tl ^ 
of ideas placed in order, a due compai 
of them, and deductions made with 
tention, before they can be discovered and assented 
to. Some of the first sort, because of their general 
and easy reception, have been mistaken for inni 
but the truth is, ideas and notions are no more 
with us than arts and sciences, though some of tl 
indeed offer themselves to our faculties more ri 
than others, and therefore are more generally 
ceived ; though that loo be according as the orgi 
of our bodies and powers of our minds happen to 
employed : God having fitted men with faculties a 
means to discover, receive, and retitin truths, accoi 
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Bg- as they are employed. The great difference that 
is to be found in the notions of mankind is from the 
different use they put their faculties to ; whilst some 
(and those tlie most) taking thinga upon trust, mis- 
employ their power of assent, by lazily enslaving 
their minds to the dictates and dominion of others in 
doctrines, which it is their duty carefully to examine, 
and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to swallow ; 
others, employing their thoughts only about some 
few things, grow acquainted sufficiently with them, 
attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are 
ignorant of all other, having never let their thoughts 
loose in the search of other inquiries. Thus, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is a truth as certain as any thing can be, and I think 
more evident than many of those propositions that go 
for principles ; and yet there are millions, however 
expert in otlier things, who know not this at all, be- 
cause they never set their thoughts on work about 
such angles; and he that certainly knows this propo- 
sition may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of 
other propositions, in mathematics itself, which are 
as clear and evident as this, because, in his search of 
those mathematical truths, he stopped his thoughts 
short, and went not so far. The same may happea 
concerning the notions we have of the being of a 
Deity : for though there be no truth which a man may 
more evidently make out to himself than the existence 
of a God, yet he that shall content himself with tilings 
as he 6nds them, in this world, as they minister to 
his pleasures and passions, and not make inquiry a 
little farther into their causes, ends, and admirable 
contrivances, and pursue the thoughts thereof with 
diligence and attention, may live long without any 
notion of such a being. And if any person bath by 
talk put such a notion into his head, he may perhaps 
believe it ; but if he hnth never examined it, bis 
knowledge of It will be no perfecter than his, who 
having been told that the three angles of a triangle 
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are equal to two right ones, takes it upon trust, with- 
out examining the demonstration ; and may yield his 
assent as a prohahle opinion, hut hath no knowledge 
of the truth of it ; which yet his faculties, if carefully 
employed, were ahle to make clear and evident to 
him. But this only by the by, to show how much 
our knowledge depends upon the right use of those 
powers nature hath bestowed upon us, and how little 
upon such innate principles, as are in vain supposed 
to be in all mankind for their direction ; which all 
men could not but know, if they were there, or else 
they would be there to no purpose ; and which since 
all men do not know, nor can distinguish from other 
adventitious truths, we may well conclude there are 
no such. 

Men must § ^^" What censure doubting thus of 

think and innate principles may deserve from men, 
know for who will be apt to call it pulling up the 
themselves. ^j^ foundations of knowledge and cer- 
tainty, I cannot tell ; I persuade myself at least, that 
the way I have pursued, being conformable to truth, 
lays those foundations surer. This I am certain, I 
have not made it my business either to quit or follow 
any authority in the ensuing discourse : truth has 
been my only aim, and wherever that has appeared 
to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, with- 
out minding whether the footsteps of any other lay 
that way or no. Not that I want a due respect to 
other men's opinions ; but, after all, the greatest re- 
verence is due to truth : and I hope it will not be 
thought arrogance to say that perhaps we should 
make greater progress in the discovery of rational 
and contemplative knowledge, if we sought it in the 
fountain, in the consideration of things themselves, 
and made use rather of our own thoughts than other 
men's to find it : for I think we may as rationally 
hope to see with other men's eyes, as to know by 
other men's understandings. So much as we ourselves 
consider and comprehend of truth and reason, so much 
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^^re possess of real and true knowledge. 

of other men's opinions in our brains makes us not 
one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be 
true. Wliat in them was science, is in us but opinia- 
trety ; whilst we give up our assent only to reverend 
names, uud do not, as they did, employ our own rea- 
son to understand those truths which gave therei re- 
Kutation. Aristotle was certainly a knowing man, 
ut nobody ever thought him so because he blindly 
embraced, or confidently vented, the opinions of an- 
other. And if the taking up another's principles, with- 
out examining them, made not him a philosopher, 1 
suppose it will hardly make any body else so. In tlie 
sciences, every one has so much as he really knows 
and comprehends : what he believes only, and takes 
upon trust, are but shreds ; which, however well in 
the whole piece, make no considerable addition to his 
stock who gathers them. .Such borrowed wealth, like 
fairy-money, though it were gold in the hand from 
which he received it, will be but leaves and dust when 
it comes to use. 

§ '^4. When men have found some 
HBsncral propositions, that could not be 
Hnoobted of as soon as understood, it was, 
^ rlnow, a short snd easy way to conclude 

them innate. This being once received, it eased the 

lazy from the pains of scarcb, and stopped the inquiry 

I .of the doubtful concerning all that was once styled 

■Bjiliatc. And it was of no small advantage to those 

Hp^ho afllectcd to be masters and teachers, to niaketbis 

"the principle of principles, "that principles must not 

be questioned :'' for having once established this tenet, 

that there are innate principles, it put their followers 

upon a necessity of receiving some doctrines as such; 

which was to take them off from the use of their own 

reason and judgment, and put them on believing and 

taking thera upon trust, without farther examination : 

in which posture of blind credulity they might be 

more easily governed by, and made useful to, some 
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and guide them. Nor is it a siiiail power it gives oac 
man over another, to have the authority to be the 
dictator of principles, and teacher of unquestionablo 
truths ; and to make a man swallow that for an innate 
principle, which may serve to his purpose who teachelh 
them : whereas had they examined the ways whereb/ 
men came to the knowledge of many universal truthf 
they would have found them to result in the minds j 
men from the being of things themselves, when dc| 
considered ; and that they were discovered by 
application of those faculties, that were fitted by I 
ture to receive and judge of them, when duly en 
ployed about them. 
Conclusion. § ~^- '^° ^^"^^ '^^^ *'^^ undevstandifl 

proceeds herein is the design of the f^ 
lowing discourse; which I shall proceed to, wlienl 
have first premised, that hitherto, to clear my way t 
those foundations, which I conceive are the only tru 
ones whereon to establish those notions we can HaT 
of our own knowledge, it hath been necessary for i 
to give an account of the reasons I had to doubt 1 
innate principles. And since the arguments whia 
are against them do some of them rise from comni 
received opinions, I have been forced to take seven 
things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to on 
one, whose task it is to show the falsehood or ioipn 
bability of any tenet : it (happening in eontroversa 
discourses, as it does in assaulting of towns, where] 
the ground be but firm whereon the batteries i 
erected, there is no farther inquiry of whom it is \ 
rowed, nor wliom it belongs to, so it affords but a i 
rise for the present purpose. But in the future j 
of this discourse, designing to raise an edifice unift 
and consistent with itself, as far as my own experience 
and observation will assist me, I hope to erect it on 
such a basis, that [ shall not need to shore it up with 
props and buttresses, leaning on borrowed or bcggi 
foundations ; or at least, if mine prove a castle in t' 
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air^ I will endeavour it shall be all of a piece^ and 
hang together. Wherein I warn the reader not to 
expect undeniable cogent demonstrations, unless 1 
may be allowed the privilege^ not seldom assumed by 
others, to take my principles for granted ; and then, I 
doubt not, but I can demonstrate too. All that I shall 
say for the principles I proceed on is, that I can 
only appeal to men's own unprejudiced experience 
and observation, whether they be true or no ; and this 
is enough for a man who professes no more than to 
lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures, 
concerning a subject lying somewhat in the dark, 
without any other design than an unbiassed inquiry 
after truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 

Idea is the § 1. EvERY man being conscious to 

thlnkh?^ himself that he thinks, and that which his 
^' mind is applied about, whilst thinking, 
being the ideas that are there, it is past doubt, that 
men have in their minds several ideas, such as are 
those expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, 
sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, 
drunkenness, and others. It is in the first place then 
to be inquired, how he comes by them. I Know it is 
a received doctrine, that men have native ideas and 
original characters stamped upon their minds in their 
very first being. This opinion I have, at large, exa- 
mined already ; and, I suppose, what I have said, in 
the foregoing book, will be much more easily admitted, 
when I have shown whence the understanding may 
get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees 
they may come into the mind ; for which I shall ap- 
peal to every one's own observation and experience. 
All ideas § 2. Let US then suppose the mind to 

»eMatkIn"or ^®' ^^ ^^ "^^5^' white paper, void of all cha- 
reflection. racters, without any ideas ; how comes it 

to be furnished? Whence comes it by 
that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of 
man has painted on it, with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and know- 
ledge ? To this I answer, in one word, from experi- 
ence : in that all our knowledge is founded, and from 
that it ultimately derives itself. Our observation em- 
ployed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies our 
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understandings witli all the materials of tliioking. 
These two are the fountains of knowledge, from 
whence nil the ideas we have, or can naturally have, 
do sprinfj. 

§ 3. First, Our senses, conversant about Tj,g „bject8 
particular sensible objects.do convey into of »wi&atinii 
the mind several distinct perceptions of ftiiommrceof 
things, according to those various ways "''■'"'■ 
wherein those objects do affect them : and thus ve 
come by those ideas we have of yellow, white, hoot, 
cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which 
« e call sensible qualities ; which when 1 say the senses 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external ob- 
jeets convey into the mind what produces there those 
perceptions. This great source of most of the ideas 
we have> depending wholly upon our senses, and de- 
rived by them to the understanding, I call sexsation. 

S 4. Secondly, The other fountain from j^^ ^^ 
wliich experience furnisheth the under- tiousofmit 
standing with ideas, is the perception of niinds the 
•Itf operations of our own mind within us, "^''" •"*"*« 
It is employed about the ideas it has ** ""' 
! : which operations when the soul comes to re- 
,\<:<t on and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas, which could not be had from 
things without; and such are perception, thinking, 
doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and 
all the different actings of our own minds; which 
■we being conscious of and observing in ourselves, do 
from these receive into our understandings as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies aifecting our senses. Tliis 
source of ideas every man ha» wholly in himself: and 
though it be not scn»<e, as having nothing to do with 
external objects, yet it is very like it, and might pro- 
perly enough be called internal sense. But as 1 call 
the other sensation, so I call this bcflection, the 
ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its own operations within itself. By re- 
* Wtion, then, in the following part of this discourse, 

G S 
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I would be understood to mean that notice which tl 
mind tukes of ils own operations, and the manner nl 
them ; by reason whereof there come to be ideas ol 
these operations in the understanding. These two, I 
say, viz. external material things, as the ohjects of 
sensation ; and the operations of our own minds witliiu, 
as tlie ohjects of reflection ; are to me the only ori- 
ginals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 
The term operations here I use in a large sense, m 
comprehending not barely the actions of the 
about its ideas, bnt some sort of passions arising 
timos from them, such as is the satisfaction or 
easiness arising from any thought. 
All our idtas § •5- The understanding seems to 
areofthuuiie not to have the least glimmering of «B| 
or the otiier ideas, which it doth not receive from OQ 
oftbpse, pf tijgjig t^p_ External objects hut^ 

the mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, wUcB 
are all those different perceptions they produce iniT 
and the mind furnishes the understanding witk idt 
of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of thi 
and their several modes, combinations, and rclatioi 
we shall find to contain all our whole stock of idei 
and that we have notliing in our minds which did I 
come in one of these two ways. Let any one exaudl 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly search into bis "^^ 
derstanding; and then let him tell me, whcthecc- 
the original ideas he has there are any other tboiktl 
the objects of his senses, or of the operations of ' 
mind, considered as objects of his reflection : nndh 
great a mass of knowledge soever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will, upon taking a strict view, lee 
that he has not any idea in his mind, but what one 
these two have imprinted ; though perhaps with 
finite variety compounded and enlarged by the urn" 
standing, as we shall see hereafter. 
Obwri-Blib S 6. He that attentively considers the 

inchiUrcu. state of a child, at his first coming into 
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the world, will linve little reason to tliiiik him stored 
with plenty of ideas, that are to be the matter of hid 
future knowledge ; it is by degrees he comes to be 
furnished with them. And though the ideas of ob- 
vious and familiar qualities imprint themselves before 
the memory begins to koep a register uf time or order, 
yet it is often so late before some unusual (jualities 
eome in the way, that there are few men that eniinot 
recollect the beginning of their acquaintance with 
them : and if it were worth while, no doubt a child 
might he so ordered as to have but a very few even uf 
the ordinary ideas, till he were grown up to a maii. 
But all that are born into the world being surrounded 
with bodies that perpetually and diversely affect them, 
variety of ideas, whetlier care be taken of it or no, are 
imprintfd on the minds of children. Light and co- 
lours are busy at hand every where, when the eye is 
but o])cn } sounds and .some tangible qualities fail not 
li> solicit their proper senses, and force an entrance to 
the mind: hut yet, 1 think, it will be granted easily, 
that if a child were kopt in a place where he never 
saw any other hnt hiack and white till he were a man. 
he would have no more ideas of st arlet or green, than 

I lie that from his childhood never tasted an oyster or 
apinc-applc has of those particular relishes. 
p. § 7- Men then come to be furnished Ricnanjilif- 
ilith fewer or more simple ideas from with> (cmnt^ fur- 
jj^t, according as the objects they converse "'"•'"d >"tli 
iHritli afford greater or less variety ; and '^Jf^jJiT^ll, 
from the operations of their minds within, the different 
according as they mure ot less reflect objoct* they 
on them. For though he that contem- coiiver*? 

[plates the operations of his miiid cannot '*'* '' 
iHit have plain and clear ideas of them ; yet unless he 
inrns his thoughts that way, and considers llieni at- 
ttntively. he will no more have clear and distinct ideas 
of all the operations of his mind, and all that may be 
observed therein, than he will have all the particular 
ideas of any landscape, or of the parts and motionii of 
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■i clock, who will not turn liis eyes to it, and with ( 
tention lieed all the parts of it. The picture or clock 
may be so placed, that they may come in his way 
every day ; but yet he will havL- hut a confused idi 
of all the parts they are made up of. till he appll 
himself with attention to consider them each in | 
ticular. 

§ 8. And hence we see the reason, wfl 
it is pretty late before most chlldrcQ m 
ideas of the operatioiisof their own oiinoB 
and some have not any very clear or perfd 
tion, ideas of the greatest part of them all tliif 

lives : because though they pass there continualiy, \ 
like floating visions, they make not deep imprcssioi 
enough to leave in their mind clear, distinct, laBtia 
ideas, till the understanding turns inward upon ]tS4 
reflects on its own operations, and makes them I 
objects of its own contemplation. Children when thi 
come first into it, arc surrounded witli a world of uq 
things, which, by a constant solicitation of their sen 
draw the mind constantly to tliem, forward to td 
notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the varU 
of changing objects. 'I'hus the first years are usual 
employed and diverted in looking abroad. Moi 
business in them is to acquaint themselves with wq 
is to be found without : and ho growing up in a c 
slant attention to outward sensations, seldom n 
any considerable reflection on what passes within t 
till they come to be of riper years ; and some e 
erer at all. 

§ 9- To ask at what time a man I 
first any ideas, is to ask when he ba 
to perceive ; having ideas, and peroopo 
being the same tiling. I know it is^ 
opinion, that the soul always thinks, fl 
that it has the actual perception of ideas in itself d 
stautl^ as long as it exists; and that actual tbinkirf 
is as mscparablc from the soul as actual extensioaf 
from the body ; which if true, to inquire after the \ 
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giniUDg of a mail's ideas is the same as to inquire 
after the beginning of his soul : for by this account 
soul and its ideas, as body and its extension, will begin 
to exist both at the same time. 

§ 10. But whether the soul be supposed 
to exist antecedent to, or coeval with, or 
some time after the first rudiments of or- 
ganization, or the beginnings of life in the 
body, I leave to be disputed by those who 
have better thought of lliat matter. I confess myself 
to have one of those dull souls, that doth not perceive 
itself always to contemplate ideas, nor can conceive 
^St any more necessary for the soul always to think, 
in for the body always to move; the perception of 
ros being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion 
the body, not its e!\sence, but one of its operations, 
therefore, though thinking be supposed ever so 
ich the proper action of tlic soul, yet it is not ne- 
cessary (o suppose that it should be always thinking, 
always in action. That perhaps is the privilege of 
the infinite Author and Preserver of things, who never 
t^lumbers nor sleeps; but it is not competent to any 
finite being, at least not to the soul of man. We 
know certainly by experience that we sometimes 
think, and thence draw this infallible consequence, 
that there is something in us that has a power to think: 
but whether that substance perpetually thinks or no, 
we can be no farther assured than experience infonns 
us. For to say that actual thinking is essential to 
the soul, and inseparable from it, is to beg what is in 
lestion, and not to prove it by reason ; which is ne- 
iBsary to be done, if it be not s self-evident proposi- 
in. But whether this," that the soul always thinks," 
be a self-evident proposition, tliat every body assents 
lo at first hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is doubted 
whether I thought at all last night or no; the question 
being about a matter of fact, it is bogging it to bring, 
as a proof for it, an hypothesis, which is the very thing 
in diipBte; by which way one may prove any thing : 
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and it is but supposing that all watches, whilst i 
balance beats, think ; ami it is sufficiently proved, 
and past doubt, that my watch thought all last night. 
But he that would not deceive himself, ought to buitd 
his hypothesis on matter of fact, and make it out by 
Bensible experience, and not presume on matter of 
fact because of his hypothesis; that is, because he 
supposes It to be so : which way of proving amounts 
to this, that I must necessarily think all last night, 
because another supposes I always think, thougn J 
myself cannot perceive that I always do so. 

But men in love with their opinions may not onl 
suppose what is in question, but allege wrong matti 
of fact. How else could any one make it an infereoi 
of mine, that a thing is not, because we are not a 
sible of it in our sleep ? I do not say there is nm a 
in a man, because he is not sensible of it in his slo 
but I do say, he cannot think at any time, waking f 
sleeping, without being sensible of it. Our beinL 
sensible of it is not necessary to any thing, but lo our 
thoughts; and to them it is, and to them it will 
always be necessary, till we can think without beiii 
conscious of it. 

It is not §11-1 grant that the soul in a v 

olwaya con- man is never without thought, because il 
scions 1 . the condition of being' awake: but whether 
sleeping without dreaming be not an affection of the 
whole man, mind as well as body, may be worth a 
waking man's consideration ; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing should think, and not be conscioui 
of it. If the soul doth think in a sleeping man with- 
out being conscious of it, I ask, whether during such 
thinking it has any pleasure or pain, or be capable of 
happiness or misery ? I am sure the man is not, an 
more than the bed or (;arth he lies on. For to | 
happy or miserable without being conscious of 3 
seems to me utterly inconsistent and impossible. € 
if it be possible that the soul can, whilst the body J 
sleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and conccn 
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its pleasure or pain, apnrt, which the man is not con- 
scious of nor partakes in ; it is certain that Socrates 
ualeep and Socrates awake is not the same person : 
but his soul when he sleeps, and Socrates the man, 
consisting of body and soul when he is waking, are 
two persons ; since waking Socrates has no knowledge 
of, or concernment for, that happiness or misery of his 
soul which it enjoys alone by itself whilst he sleeps, 
without perceiving any thing of it, any more than he 
has for the happiness or misery of a man in the Indies, 
whom he knows not. For if we take wholly away all 
consciousness of our actions and sensations, especially 
of pleasure and pain, and the concernment that ac- 
companies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place 
personal identity. 

§ 12. " The soul, during sound sleep, 
thinks," say these men. Whilst it thinks 
and perceives, it is capable certainly of 
those of delight or trouble, as well as any 
other perceptions; audit must necessarily 
be conscious of its own perceptions. But 
it has all this apart; the sleeping man, it p*r»«ns. 
is plain, is conscious of nothing of alt this. Let us 
suppose then the soul of Castor, while he is sleeping, 
retired from his body ; which is no impossible sup- 
position for the men 1 have here to do with, who so 
liberally allow life, without a thinking soul, to all other 
animals. These men cannot then judge it impossible 
or a contradiction, that the body should Hve without 
the soul ; nor that the soul should subsist and think, 
or have perception, even perception of happiness or 
misery, without the body. Let us then, as I say. sup- 
pose the soul of Castor separated, during his sleep, 
from his body, to think apart. Let us suppose too, 
that it chooses for its scene of thinking the body of 
another man, v. g. Pollux, who is sleeping without a 
soul : for if Castor's soul can think, whilst Castor is 
asleep, what Castor is never conscious of, it is no 

latter what place it chooses to think in. Wc have 
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here then the bodies of two men %vith only one 
between them, which we will suppose to sleep 
wake by turns ; and the soul still thinking in 
waking man, whereof the sleeping man is never 
scious, has never the least perception. I ask 
whether Castor and Pollux, thus, with only one 
between thera, which thinks and perceives in 
what the other is never conscious of, nor is concei 
for, are not two as distinct persons as Castor 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whetl 
one of them might not be very happy, and the otl 
very miserable ? Just by the same reason they mj 
the soul and the man two persons, who make the 
think apart what the man is not conscious of. ■ Fi 
suppose nobody will make identity of persons to coi 
in the soul's being united to the very same numoj 
particles of matter; for if that be necessary to identil 
it will be impossible, in that constant flux of the ] 
tides of our bodies, that any man should bo the si 
I person two days, or two momentat together. 
Itnpmaiblc §13- Thus, methinks, every drowsy m 

"0 convince shakes their doctrine, who teach, that 
soul is always thinking. Those at li 
who do at any time sleep without drei 
ing, can never bo convinced that tl 
thoughts are sometimes for four hours 
busy without their knowing of it ; and if they are 
taken iu the very act, waked in the middle of t' 
^ sleeping contemplation, can give no manner of 
count of it. 

j 14. It will perhaps be said, " that 

soul thinks even in the soundest sleep, but 

the memory retains it not." That the Boul 

' 1 a sleeping man should be this moi 

busy a thinking, and the next moment. 

B waking man not remember nor be able to recolli 

tone jot of all those thoughts, is very hard to be 
ceived, and would need some better proof than 
■assertion to make it be believed. For who can wil 
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out jmy more ado, but being barely told so, imagine, 
ibat the greatest part of men do, during all their lives, 
for several hours every day, think of something, which 
if they were asked, even in the middle of these thoughts, 
they could remember nothing at all of? Most men, I 
think, pass a great part of their sleep without dream- 
ing. 1 once knew a man that was bred a scholar, and 
liad no bad memory, who told me, he had never 
dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, which was about the five or six- 
iiiid-tweiitieth year of his age. I suppose the world 
affords more sucli instances : at least every one's ac- 
laintnnce will furnish him with examples enough of 
di as pass most of their nights without dreaming. 
§ \5. To think often, and never to re- Upon this 
tain it no much as one moment, is a very ' 
nseiess sort of thinking ; and the soul, in 
such tt state of thinking, does very little, if 
all, cicel that of a looking-glass, which 
itantly receives variety of images, or 
s, but retains none; they disappear and vanish, and 
there remain no footsteps of them; the looking-glass 
is never the better for such ideas, nor the soul for such 
thoughts. Perhaps it will be said, " that in a waking 
man tbc materials of the body arc employed, and made 
use of, in thinking ; and that the memory of thoughts 
ts retained by the impressions that are made on the 
brain, and the traces there left after such thinking; 
but that in the thinking of the soul, which is not per- 
ceived in a sleeping man, there the soul thinks apart, 
and, making no use of the organs of the body, leaves 
no impressions on it, and consequently no memory of 
such thoughts," Not to mention again the absur- 
dity of two distinct persons, which follows from this 
supposition. I answer farther, that whatever ideas 
the mind can receive and contemplate without the 
help of the body, it is reasonable to conclude, it can 
rcUtn without the help of the body too: or else the 
wait or an? separate spirit, will have but little ad> 
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vantage by thiukiiig. If it lias no memory of its 
thoughts ; if it cannot lay them up for its own 
and be able to recall them upon occasion ; if it cam 
reflect upon what is past, and make use of its forn 
experiences, reiisonin^x, and contemplations; to wl 
purpose does it tliink ? They, who make the sout 
thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a mi 
more noble being, than tlioae do, whom they condcji 
for allowing it to be nothing but the suhtilest partft 
matter. Characters drawn on dust, that the first hrcal 
of wind efFttces ; or impressions made on a heap of 
atoms, or animal spirits, are altogether us useful, and 
render the subject as noble, as the thoughts of n s 
that perish in thinking ; that once out of Kigbl 
gone for ever, and leave no mGmory of themselves 
hind them. Nature never makes excellent things 
mean or no uses : and it is hardly to he conceived, t 
our infinitely wise Creator should make so admiral 
a faculty as the power of thinking, that faculty whi 
comes nearest the excellency of his own incompi 
hensible being, to be so idly and uselessly employ 
at least a fourth part of its time here, as to think c 
stantly, without remembering any of those tliougj 
without doing any good to itself or others, or beii 
any way useful to any other part of the creation. 
we will examine it, we shall not find, I suppose, 
motion of dull and senseless matter, any where in 
universe, made so little use of, and so wholly throi 
away. 

§ 16. It is true, we have soraetii 
stances of perception whilst we are 
and retain the memory of those tbougl 
but how extravagant and incoherent 
the most part they are, how little c 
formahle to the perfection and order of a 
rational being, those who arc acquainted 
with dreams need not ho told. Th' 
would willingly be satisfied in, whoi 
the ijoul, when it thinks thu» apart, and us it 
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^Beparflte from the body, acts less rationally than when 
^Htotjjointly with it or no. If its sepnrate thoughts be 
^ss rational, then these men must say, that the soul 
owes the perfection of rational thinking to the body ; 
if it does not, it is wonder that our dreams should be, 
for the most part, so frivolous and irrational ; and that 
the soul should retain none of its more rational so- 
lilw|uies and meditations. 

§ 17. Those who so confidently tell us, 
that " the soul always actually thinks," I 
would they would also tell us what those 
idead are that are in the soul of a child, 
before, or just at the union with the body, 
before it hath received any by sensation. The dreams 1 
of sleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the I 
waking man's ideas, though for the most part oddly I 
put together. It is strange if the soul has ideas ofite | 
^^>wn, that it derived not from sensation or reflection I 
^Hkas tt must have if it thought before it received any I 
^^fcipressions from the body), that it should never, in its f 
^H|^nvate thinking (so private, that the man himself pcr- 
^Pccivcs it not) retain any of them, the very moment it 
^ft wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with 
■^ new discoveries. >Vho can find it reasonable that the 
soul ettould, in itH retirement, during sleep, have so.j 
many hours' thoughts, and yet never light on any ofT 
thiis« ideas it borrowed not from sensation or re- 1 
flection ; or at least preserve the memory of none but I 
such, which, bein^ occasioned from the body, must I 
needs be less natural to a spirit ? It is strange the soull 
should never once in a man's whole life recall over anya 
of its pure native thoughts, and those ideas it had bej 
fore it borrowed any thing from the body ; never bringj 
into the waking man's view any other ideas but whatB 
have a tang of the cask, and manifestly derive theirl 
^joriffinal from thut union. If it always thinks, and s* 
lad ideas before it was united, or before it receive) 
iny from the body, it is not to be supposed btit thai 
J sleep it recollects its native ideas ; and durin, 
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that retirement from cotnraunicating with the 1 
whiUt it thinks by itself, the ideas it is busied ahA 
fihould be, sometimes at least, those more natural vj^^ 
congenial ones which it had in itself, underivcd from 
the body, or its own operations about them; whieh, 
since the waking man never remembers, we must from 
this hypothesis conclude, either that the sou! rcmem- 
bera something that the man does not, or else that 
memory belongs only to such ideas as are derived from 
the body, or the mind's operations about them. 
How kiioM-a § 1 8. 1 would be glad also to learn froj 

liny one thiit these men, who so confidently pronounq 
the soul al. that the human soul, or, which is all Odf 
that a man always thinks, how they cod 
to know it ; nay, how they come to knd 
that they themselves think, when tha 
tlieraselves do not perceive it. TIlif,' 
am afraid, is to be sure without proofi 
and to know, without perceiving : it is, I suspecM 
confused notion taken up to serve an hypothesis; an 
none of those clear truths, that either their own etl 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience maka 
it impudence to deny. For the most that can be sol 
of it is, that it is possible the soul may always thin] 
but not always retain it in memory : and I say, it| 
as possible that the soul may not always think; b 
much more probable that it should sometimei'i 
think, than that it should often think, and that a loi 
while together, and not be conscious to itself the i 
moment after, that it had thought. 
That u man § ^^" '^** suppose the soul to think, «A 

the man not to perceive it, is, as haslj' 
snid, to make two persons in one ni 
and if one considers well these men's * 
of speaking, one should be led into ] 
suspicion that they do so. For thoy * 
ment. »cry tell US that the soul always thinks, i 
improbable. neygr, that I remember, say that a m^ 
always thinks. Can the soul think, and not the ma) 
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or a man think, and not be conscious of it ? This per- 
haps would be suspected of jargon in others. If they 
say, the man tiiinks always, but is not always con- 
scious of it; they may as well say, his body is ex- 
tended without Having parts: for it is altogether as 
intelligible to say, that a body is extended without 
parts, as that any thing thinks without being con- 
scious of it, or perceiving that it does so. They who 
talk thus may, with as much reason, if it be neces- 
sary to their hypothesis, say, that a man is always 
hungry, hut that he does not always feel it : whereas 
hunger consists in that very sensation, as thinking 
consists in being conscious that one thinks. If they 
say, that a man is always conscious to himself of 
thinking, T ask, how they know it. Consciousness is 
the perception of what passes in a man's own mind. 
Can another man perceive that I am conscious of any 
thing, when I perceive it not iiiyself .' No man's know- 
ledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake a 
man out of a sound sleep, and ask him, what he was 
that moment thinking of. If he himself be conscious 
of nothing he then thought on, he must be a notable 
diviner of thoughts that can assure him that he was 
thinking: may he not with more reason assure him 
he was not asleep ? This is something beyond philo- 
sophy ; and it cannot be less than revelation that 
discovers to another thoughts in my mind, when I can 
tind none there myself; and they must needs have a 
penetrating sight, who can certainly see that I think, 
when I cannot perceive it myself, and when I declare 
that J do not; and yet can see that dogs or elephants 
do not think, when they give all the demonstration 
of it imaginable, except only telling us that they do, 
so. This some may suspect to he a step beyond the 
Rosccrucians ; it fteeming easier to make one's self 
invisible to others, than to make another's thoughts 
viitible to me, which are not visible to himectf. But 
it is but defining the iioul to be "a substance that 
alwyg ihiHks." and the bminew ia dofte. If soi 
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ficition be of any authority, I know not what it ( 
serve for, but to make many ineu suspect, that t 
have no souls at all, since 
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they find a good parb 
their lives pass away without thinkiiis^. For no ff 
finitions, that 1 know, no suppositions of any i " 
are of force enough to destroy constant expenei 
and perhaps it is the affectation of knowing bey< 
what we perceive, that makes so much useless di 
and noise in the world. 

§ 20. I see no reason therefore ' 
lieve, that the soul thinks before the 
senses have furnished it with ideas to 
think on ; and as those are increased 
retained, so it comes, by exercise, to ll 
prove its faculty of thinking, in the 
vcral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compoi 
tng those ideas, and reflecting on its own operations; 
it increases its stock, as well as facility, in remember- 
ing, imagining, reasoning, and other modes of thmit; 
ing. 

§ 21. He that will suffer himself to be informed 
observation and experience, and not make his oi 
hypothesis the rule of nature, will Bnd few signs 
Boul accustomed to much thinking in a new-born 
and much fewer of any reasoning at all. Ai 
it is hard to imagine, that the rational soul 
think so much, and not reason at all. And ll 
win consider that infants, newly come into the 
spend the greatest part of their time in sleep, a 
seldom awake, but when either hunger calls 1 
teat, or some pain (the most importunate of all 
tions), or some other violent impression npc 
body forces the mind to perceive and attend 
he, 1 say, who considers this, will, perhaps, find ri 
to imagine, that a foetus in the mother's womb di 
not much from the state of a vegetable ; but pi 
the greatest part of its time without perception 
thought, doing very little in a place where it m 
not seek for food, and is surrounded wUh Uqi 
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always equally soft, and near of the same temper; 
where the eyes have no light, and the ears, so shut 
up, are not very susceptible of sounds; and where 
there is little or no variety, or change of objects to 
move the senses. 

§ 22. Follow a child from its birth, and observe the 
alterations that time makes, and you shall find, as the 
mind by the senses comes more and more to be fur- 
nished with ideas, it comes to be more and more 
awake ; thinks more, the more it has matter to think 
on. After some time it begins to know the objects, 
which, being roost familiar with it, have made lasting 
impressions. Thus it comes by degrees to know the 
persons it daily converses with, and distinguish them 
from strangers ; which are instances and effects of its 
coming to retain and distinguish the ideas the senses 
convey to it. And so we may observe how the mind, 
by degrees, improves iu these, and advances to the 
exercise of those other faculties of enlarging, com- 
pounding, and abstracting its ideas, and of reasoning 
about them, and reflecting upon all these, of which I 
shall have occasion tu speak more hereafter. 

§ 2^. If it shall he demanded, then, when a man be- 
gins to 'have any ideas, I think the true answer is, 
when he first has any sensation. For since there 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the 
senses have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in 
the understanding are coeval with sensation ; which 
is such an impression or motion, made in some part 
of the body, as produces some perception in the un- 
derstanding. It is about these impressions made on 
our senses by outward objects, that the mind seems 
first to employ itself in such operations as we call per- 
cei)tion, remembering, consideration, reasoning, &c. 

§ 24. In time the mind comes to reflect The origiral 
on its own operations about the ideas got of all our 
by sensation, and thereby stores itself with kncwledge. 
a new set of ideas, which I call ideai of reflection. 
'I'heje are the impressions that are made on our senses 
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outward objects that arc extrinsical I 
and its own operations, proceeding from powers i 
trinsicat and proper to itself; which when reflect^ 
on by itself, becoming; also objects of its contempI._ 
tion, are, as I have said, the original of all knovrleage. 
Thus the first capacity of human intellect is, that the 
mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on i" 
either through the senses by outward objects, or \ 
its own operations when it reflects on them. ThisI 
the first step a man makes towards the dbcovery d 
any thing, and the ground-work whereon to build all 
those notions which ever he shall liave naturally in 
this world. All those sublime thoughts which tower 
above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, 
take their rise and footing here: in all that good ex- 
tent wherein the mind wanders, in those remote »pi 
culations it may seem to be elevated with, it stirii n| 
one jot beyond those ideas which sense or rcflectifl 
have offered for its contemplation. 1 

In the re- § 25, In this part the understand ing'-ti 

ottptioii of merely passive ; and whether or no it wi 
tLeuntUr™* have these beginnings, and as it w« 
BtBndinKis materials of knowledge, is not in its am 
for tlie nuist power. For the objects of our senses r 
pnrt passive, many of them, obtrude their particuf 
ideas upon our minds whether we will or no ; and (i 
operations of our minds will not let us be withcnit,:! 

■ least, some obscure notions of them. No man can I* ' 
wholly ignorant of what he docs when he thinks. 
These simple ideas, when offered to theraind, the un- 
derstanding can no more refuse to have, nor alti) 
when they are ihiprinted, nor blot them out, and ml" 
new ones itself, than a mirror can refuse, alterj 
obliterate the images or ideas which the objects I 
before it do therein produce. As the bodies that sur- 
round us do diversly affect our organs, the mind is 
I forced to receive the impressions, and cannot aTqj^ 
the perrcpption of those ideas that are annexed to tM^| 
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CHAPTER II. 
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Qf Simple Ideas. 

§ 1. The better to understand the na- Uncotn- 
tare, manner, and extent of our know- poumWmp- ] 
iedge, 01)6 thing is carefully to be observed 
concerning the ideas we have ; and that is, that some | 
of them are simple, and some complex. 

Though the qualities that affect our senses are, in I 
the things themselves, so united and blended, that 
there is no separation, no distance between them ; yet | 
it is plain the ideas they produce in the mind enter 
by the senses simple and unmixed: for though the 
8ight and touch often take in from the same objecl:, 
at the same time, different ideas, as a. man sees at 
once motion and colour, the hand feels softness and 
warmth in the same piece of wax ; yet the simple ideas, 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly di- 
stinct as those that come in by different senses : the 
coldness and hardness which a man feels in apiece of I 
ice being as distinct ideas in the mind as the BUiell f 
and whiteness of a lily ; or as the taste of sugar, and i 
smell of a rose. And there is nothing can be plainer | 
to a man than the clear and distinct perception he 
has of those simple ideas ; which, being each in itself | 
uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform , 
appearance or conception in the mind, and is not di- 
f^nguishable into different ideas. 

1 12. These simple ideas, the materials The mina 
^)f all our knowledge, are suggested and can neither 
furnished to the mind only by those two __ . 
ways abo»'e-mentionea , viz. sensation and 
reSection. ( I ) Wlicn the understanding is once stored i 

(i) Agniast tliiit tluti ibe naMiiuLi of all ourkiiowl«(lge onMUg* 
geeX^ Ani furnukod to tlie mind . only hy KSMtion and reflection, 
the Bishop i>f WorcMlcr make* »<v o( the iilvn iif robnonce in the 
H 2 
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with these simple ideas^ it has the power to repeat, 
compare, and unite them, even to an almost infinite 
variety ; and so can make at pleasure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the power of the most ex- 
alted wit or enlarged understanding, by any quick- 
ness or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new simple idea in* the mind, not taken in by the 

words : '' If the idea of substance be grounded upon plain and eyident 
reason^ then we must allow an idea of substance, which comes not in 
by sensation or reflection ; and so we may be certain of something 
which we have not by these ideas." 

To which our author* answers : These words of your lordship's 
contain nothing as I see in them against me : for I never said that 
the general idea of substance comes in by sensation and reflection, en: 
that it is a simple idea of sensation or reflection^ though it beultixnately 
founded in them ; for it is a complex idea^ made up of the ffeneiBl 
idea of something, or being, with the relation of a support to accidents. 
For general ideas come not into the mind by sensation or reflection, 
but are the creatures or inventions of the understanding, as I think 
I have shownt ; and also how the mind makes them from ideas which 
it has got by sensation and reflection ; and as to the ideas of rela- 
tion, how the mind forms them, and how they are derived from, and 
ultimately terminate in, ideas of sensation and reflection, I have like- 
wise shown. 

But that I may not be mistaken, what I mean, when I speak of 
ideas of sensation and reflection, as the materials of all our know- 
ledge ; give me leave, my lord, to set down here a place or two, out 
of myJ[)ook, to explain myself; as I thus speak of ideas of sensation 
and reflection : 

" That these, when we have taken a full survey of them, and their 
several modes, and the compositions made out of them, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas, and we have nothing in our 
minds, which did not come in one of these two ways^." This thoilght, 
in another place, I express thus. 

" These are the most considerable of those simple ideas which the 
mind has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge ; all 
which it receives by the two forementioned ways of sensation and re- 
flection §." And, 

'^ Thus I have, in a short draught, eiven a view oi our original 
ideas, from whence all the rest are denved, and of which they are 
raadeupll.' 

This, and the like, said in other places, is whivt I have thought 

* In his first lett^ to the Bishop of Worcester. f^B. 3. c 3. 

B. 2. 0. 26. & c. 28. § 18. ^t B. 2. c. I. § 5i ^ B. S. c. 7. § 10- 

i|B.2. c. 2). §73. 
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ways aforementioned : nor can any force of the un-: 
li^erstanding destroy those that are there. The do-i 

linion of man, in this little world of his own under- 
btandin^, being much-what the same as it i» in the I 
Teat world of visible things ; wherein hia power, how- 
ever managed liy art and skill, reaches no farther than 1 
to compound and divide the materials that are innde J 
to his hand; but can do nothing towards the making I 
the least particle of new matter, or destroying on 
atom of what is already in being. The same inabilit 

DL'enuDg \Aaa, of scnuition and icRcctiun. as the foundation « 

inut«riak of uU our ideas, and conHMjuentlj of all our knowledge : 

Jiavc set (luwii these particulars out of my book, that the ri " 

bibaWng a full view of mr opiniun herein, may the better see wl 

't ii Itatilc to yoiir Inrdstup's reprehension. For that yoiir lordship 

J well satijdied with it, appears not only by the words under 

' , but by these also : " But we are still told, that our 

^ van hnve uo other ideas, but either from sensation or 

Fnflceliun." I 

r lordship's nr^ment, in the passage we are upon, standAl 

I ^us : If the general iili'a of substani« be grouuded upon phiin tmd V 

evident reawn, then wc must allow an idea of substance, whii'h eoniesl 

not in by senjiation or rejection. This is a consequence which, witttfl 

subuiiidoii, I thinli will not hold, viz. That reason and ideiui are in^9 

consistent ; for if that supposition be not true, then the general idon 

of substance mav be grounded on plain :uid evident reason; and yet Hh 

witl not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately gruundetl on andfl 

V derived froin ideas which come in by sensation or reflection, and wfl 

i'Aanot be said to come in by sensation or reflection. ■ I 

r Tt> explain myself, and clear my meaning in this n^f.tet. All thai 

•ideas of all the sensible quulitirs of a cherry come into toy mind ^M 

I Mnsation 1 the ideas of perceiving, thinking, reasoning, kniminAn 

&c. come into my mind by reflection. X}ie idciu of these i|Uftlitt«n 

ftiid oi'iiuns, or powers, are i>eTceived by the mind to be by then]*! 

•elves inconnstent with existence ; or, an your lordship well ex)>rcttea9 

it, we find that we can have no true conception of any modes or ao^ 

. cidcnts, but we must conceive a substnttutn. or nubjeet, whertia thoyfl 

I 9K, i. c. That they cannot exist or subsist of themsclve*. IliTn«H 

r the mind perceivM their uccessary conoesion with inherence or bcingfl 

< puppnrted ; which beine a relative idea, *upenulde(l to the red cuhnin 

F ih a cherry, or to thinking in a man, the mind frames the correlMira 

njJMtf ■ support. For I never denied that the mind eould frame tM 

HSmHCV* >'f relattim. hut have showed the quite contrary in nqcl 

HjnBBlibaut rehiticn. Butbecuusc a relation cannot be fnunilcd bfl 

IJH^^ar be tlw iclMion of aothing, and the thing here idutcd «■ 
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will every one find in himself, who shall co about I 
fashion in his understanding any simple idea, not i 

ccived in by his senses from external objects, or I 

reflection from the operations of his own mind about 
them. I would have any one try to fancy any taste, 
which had never nffected his palate ; or frame tHe 
idea of a scent he had never smelt : and ivlien he vta 
do this, I will also conclude that a blind man bati 
ideas of colours, and a deaf man true distinct notionl 

tof sounds. 
% Sitpinrter, or a support, is no , represented to the mind by am 
dear und dlHtinn idea ; therefore the obscure und indistinet vi 
idea of thing, or something, is all that is left to be the positive 
Vvhich hus the relation nf u support, or suhnratuin, to modes or a 
ridcnts; and that general indetermined idea of senielhing is, t^ tl 
Hbstractiim nf the mind, derived ulao from the simple idea* of u 
tion and reflection ; and tlius llie mind, from the positive, i 
ideas ffA, by sensation and refteotion, comes to titc gmerd n 
idea of substance, which without these positive simple JdesK, | 
would never have. 

Thiii your lordship (without giving by retail all the particular 

■teps of the mind in this busineis) has wall expressed i» this mar" 

familiar way : "We find «re can have no true concepyon of an 

L nodes CT acddentB, but we raoEt conceive a substratum, at Ribjca 

FMierein they are ; n'nce it is a repugnancy to our conccptioiu 4 

I ttingi, that modes or accidents should subsist by themselvt*." 

Hence your lordship caUs it the rstioniil idea of mibitMiGt:: 

tys, " I grant that by sensation and reflection we come to h. 

Wibc powers and properties of tilings ; but owr reuson is salirflod tl 

'^ere must ba «omclhing beyond these, because it is impodaible t! 

Iiey should subsist by themselves:" so that if this be that i * 

^ur lordship means by the rational idea of subatanoe, I soe n 

I »hei« is in it against what I have said, tliat it is founded on li 

r ideas of sensation or reflection, and that it is a very obscure idf 

Your lordship's conclusion from your foregoing words is, " b 

we may be certain of some things which we have not by thcae Ideal i^ 

which is n prvpodtioa, whose precise meaning your lordship imJI foR 

give me, if I prufes. as it stands there, I do not undentand' "'^ 

It is uncertain to me, whether your Icirdship means, we may oflW 

know the existence of something, which we have not by thnra -M* 

or certainly know the distinct properties of «cmicehing, wfaidi % 

^^ hove not by those idiL-iw ; or certainly know the truth rf » 

^H||pMition. which we have not by ihine ideas: for to be c 

^■Snnetbing mny signif^' eitlier of these. ■ But in which soeviff of lliei 

^Hft be meant, 1 do not «ee how I am concerned in it. 
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§ 3. This is the reason why, though we cannot be- 
!Ve it impossible to God to make a creature with 
other organs, and more ways to convey into the un- 
derstanding the notice of corporeal things than those 
five, B6 they are usually counted, which he has given 
to man : yet I think it is not possible for any one to 
imagine any other qualities in bodies, howsoever con- 
stituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, besides 
sounds, tastes, smells, vinible and tangible qualities. 
And had mankind been made but with four senses, 
the qualities then which are the object of the fifth 
sense had been as far from our notice, imagiuation, 
and conception, as now any belonging to a sixth, 
seventh, or eighth sense can possibly be: which, 
whether yet some other creatures, in some other parts 
of this vast and stupendous universe, may not have, 
will be a great prcstimption to deny. He that will 
not set himself proudly at the top of all things, but 
will consider the iintnensity of this fabric, and the 
great variety that is to be found in this little and in- 
eonsiderable part of it which he has to do with, may 
be apt to think, that in other mansions of it there 
may be other and different intelligent beings, of whose 
faculties he has as lit tie knowledge or apprehension, as 
a worm shut up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the 
senses or understanding of a man : such variety and 
excellency being suitable to the wisdom and power of 
the Maker. I have here followed the common opinion 
of man's having but 6ve senses; though, perhaps, there 
may be justly counted more : but either supposition 
es equally to my present purpose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of Ideas of one Seiise. 

Division of S ^ * Tl^B better to conceive the ideas 

simple ideas, we receive from sensation, it may not be 
amiss for us to consider them in reference to the dif- 
ferent ways whereby they make their approaches to 
our minds, and make themselves perceivable by us. 

First, Then, there are some wnich come into our 
minds by one sense only. 

Secondly, There are others that convey themselves 
into the mind by more senses than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are some that make themselves 
way, and are suggested to the mind by all the ways 
of sensation and reflection. 

We shall consider them apart under their several 
heads. 

J . ^, First, There are some ideas which have 

sense, as co- admittance only through one sense, which 
lours, of see- is peculiarly adapted to receive them. 
ing,souna,of Thus light and colours, as white, red, 
earing, &c. ygHQ^y^ blu^, with their several degrees 
or shades and mixtures, as green, scarlet, purple, 
sea-green, and the rest, come in only by the eyes: 
all kinds of noises, sounds, and tones, only by the 
ears : the several tastes and smells, by the nose and 
palate. And if these organs, or the nerves, which are 
the conduits to convey them from without to their 
audience in the brain, the mind's presence-room (as I 
may so call it) are any of them so disordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no postern to 
be admitted by ; no other way to bring themselves 
into view, and be perceived by the understanding. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the 
touch are heat and cold, and solidity : all the rest, con* 
listing almost wholly in the sensible configuration^ as 
/smooth and rough, or else more or less firm adhesion 
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uf tlic piirts, ait hard und soft, tough and brittle, urt; 
obvious enough. 

§ 2. 1 think it will be needless to enu- Few simple 
merate all the particular simple ideas be- ideas haw 
lougin^f to each sense. Nor indeed is it °"™^- 
possible, if we would ; there being a great many more 
of them belonging to most of the senses, than we have 
names for. The variety of smells, which arc as many 
almost, if not more, than species of bodies in the world, 
do most of them want names. Sweet and stinking 
commonly serve our turn for these ideas, which in 
effect is little more than to call them pleasing or dis- 
pleasing J though the smell of a rose and violet, both 
sweet, are certainly very distinct ideas. Nor are the 
different tastes, that by our palates we receive ideas 
of, much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, 
sour, harsh, and salt, are almost all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberless variety of relishes 
irhich are to be found distinct, not only in almost 
every sort of creatures, but in the different parts of 
tlie same plant, fruit or animal. The same may be 
>aid of colours and sounds. I shall therefore,' in the 
jiccount of simple ideas I am here giving, content my- 
self to set down only such, as are most material to 
our present purpose, or are in themselves less apt to 
be taken notice of, though they are very frequently 
the ingredients of our complex ideas, amongst which, 
I think, 1 may well account solidity ; which therefore 
1 shall treat of in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

O/Soliditij. 

1. Titi: idua of solidity we receive by 

touch ; and it arises from the resist- 

-iiuce which we Bud in body, to the cu- 
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trance of any other body into tlie place it pos 
till it has left it. There is no idea which we i 
more constantly from sensation than solidity, 
ther we move or rest, in what posture soever we a 
we always feel something under us that supports I 
and hinders our farther sinking downwarda; and I' 
bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, t' 
whilst they remain between them, they do by ai 
surmountable force hinder the approach of the | 
of our hands that press them. That which thun \ 
ders the approach of two bodies, when they are n 
one towards another, 1 call solidity. I will not 4 
pute whether this acceptation of the word solid 1 
nearer to its original signification than that which 
mathematicians use it in : it suffices, that I think the 
common notion of solidity will allow, if not justify, 
this use of it; but, if any one think it better to call 
it impenetrability, he has my consent. Only I havti 
thought the term sohdity the more proper toexproi 
this idea, not only because of its vulgar use in thd 
sense, but also because it carries something more / 
positivS in it than impenetrability, which is negotin 
and is perhaps more a consequence of solidity th 
solidity itself. This, of alt other, seems the idea i 
intimately connected with and essential to body, sol 
nowhere else to be found or imagined, but only ff 
matter. And though our senses take no notice of ■ 
but ill masses of matter, of a bulk sufficient to caul 
a sensation in us ; yet the mind, having once got til 
idea from such grosser sensible bodies, traces It fa 
ther ; and considers it, as well as figure, in the 1 
nutest particle of matter that can exist; and finds 1 
inseparably inherent in body, wherever or howcvej 
modified. 

SoiMity fiiu ^ f '^- 'P'V' ^l*^ idea which belongs i 
apace. Dody, whcrchy we conceive it to hll e^ 

The idea of which filling of space is, tbalfl 
where we imagine any space taken iiji by a Milid siilr 
itance. we conceive it so to possess it, that itcxcludi 
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all other solid substances ; and will for ever hinder 
any other two bodies, that move towards one another 
in n straight line, from coming to touch one another, 
unless it removes from between them, in a line not 
parallel to that which they move in. This idea of it 
ihe bodies which we ordinarily handle sufficiently 
furnish us with, 

§ S. This resistance, whereby it keeps 
other bodies out of the space which it pos- ff^^, ^^,^_ 
sesses, is so grent, that no force, how great 
soever, can surmount it. All the bodies in the world, 
pressing a drop of water on all sides, will never be 
able to overcome the resistance which it will make, 
soft as it is, to their approaching one another, till it 
he removed out of their way: whereby our idea of so- 
lidity is distinguished both from pure space, which is 
capable neither of resistance nor motion, and from 
the ordinary idea of hardness. For a man may con- 
ceive two bodies at a distance, so as tbey may approach 
line another, without touching or displacing any solid 
thing, till their superficies come to meet: whereby, I 
think, wc have the clear idea of space without sofidity. 
For (not to go so far as annihilation of any particular 
body) I ask, whether a man cannot have the idea of 
the motion of one single body alone without any other 
succeeding immediately into its place? I think it is 
evident he can : the idea of motion in one body no 
more including the idea of motion in another, than the 
idea of a square figure in one body includes the idea 
of a square figure in another. I do not ask, whether 
bodies do so exist that the motion of one body can- 
not really be without the motion of another ? To de- 
termine this either way, is to beg the question for or 
against a vacuum. But my question is, whether one 
cannot have the idea of one body moved whilst others 
are at rest ? And I think this no one will deny. If 
60, then the place it deserted gives «s the idea of pure 
ripace without solidityj whereinto any other body may 
—eater, without 
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tiling. When the sucker in a pump is drawn, tjwj 
space it Btled in the tube is certainly the same wf^d 
tiier any other body follows tlie motion of the sut^flN 
or not : nor does it imply a contradiction that, npob 
the motion of one body, another that is only contigu- 
ous to it should not follow it. The necessity of such 
a motion is built only on the supposition that 1 " 
world is full, but not on the distinct ideas of space a 
solidity; which are as different as resistance and i 
resistance; protrusion and not protrusion. And t 
men have ideas of space without a body, their i 
disputes about a vacuum plainly demonstrate ; 
showed in another place. 

Pro hard § *" ^'^'"^'ty '^ hereby also differem 

avsB. ' *'''°"^ hardness, in that solidity consists 

repletion, and so an utter exclusion' 
other bodies out of the space it possesses; but hard- 
ness, in a firm cohesion of the parts of matter, making 
up masses of a sensible bulk, so that the whole t' 
not easily change its figure. And indeed, hard { 
soft arc names that we give to things only in re\atidl 
to the constitutions of our own bodies ; that bei)^' 
generally called hard by us which will put us to pain 
sooner than change figure by the pressure of any pMt 
of our bodies; and that on the contrary soft, whie* 
changes the situation of its parts upon an easy I 
unpainful touch. 

But this diflSculty of changing the situation of rtrt* 
sensible parts amongst themselves, or of the figure of 
the whole, gives no more soHdity to the hardest bodj 
in the world, than to the softest ; nor is an ada] 
one jot more solid than water. For though the^ 
flat sides of two pieces of marble will more easiljrv 
proach each other, between which there is notm 
but water or air, than if there be a diamond beiw, 
them : yet it is not that the parts of the diamond L 
more solid than those of water, or resist more ; butj 
cause, the parts of water being more easily sepan 
from each other, they will, by a side-motioD, be i 
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easily removed, and give way to the approach of the 
two pieces of marble. But if they could be kept from 
making place by that side-motion, they would eter- 
iinlly hinder tlie approach of tliese two pieces of mar- 
ble as much as the diamond : and it would be as im- 
possible by any force to surmount their resistance, as 
\o surmount the resistance of the parts of a diamond. 
The softest body in the world will as invincibly resist 
the coming together of any other two bodies, if it be 
not put out of the way, but remain between them, as 
the hardest that can he found or imagined. He that 
shall till n yielding soft body well with air or water, 
will quickly Bnd its resistance : and he that thinks 
that nothing but bodies that are hard can keep his 
hands from approaching one another, may be pleased 
to make a trial with the air inclosed in a foot-ball. 
The experiment, I have faeen told, was made at Flo- 
rence, with a hollow globe of gold filled with water 
Hnd exactly closed, which farther shows the solidity 
of so soft a body as water. For the golden globe thus 
filled being put into a press which was driven by the 
extreme force of screws, the water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal ; and, find- 
ing no room for a nearer approach of its particles 
uithin, got to the outside, where it rose like a dew, 
and so fell in drops, before the sides of the globe could 
be made to yield to the violent compression of the 
engine that squeezed it. 

§ 5. By this idea of solidity. Is the ex- On Bolidity 
ti-nsion of body distinguished from the depwid im- 
extension of space: the extension of body piuse, mUt- 
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being notliing but the cohesion or conti- 
nuity of Holid, separable, moveable parts ; 
and the extension of space, the continuity of unsolid, 
ineepurable, and immovenbtc parts. Upon the solidity 
of bodies also depend their mutual impulse, resistance, 
and protrusion. Of pure space then, and solidity, 
there arc several (amongst which I confess myself 
one) who persuade themselves they have clear and 
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distinct ideas ; and that they can think on space, with-' 
out any thing in it that resists or is protruded by bodf. 
This is the idea of pure space, which they think they 
have as clear as any idea they can have of the exten- 
sion of body; the idea of the distance between the 
opposite parts of a concave superficies being equally 
as clear without as with the idea of any solid part* 
between : and on the other side they persuade them 
selves, that they have, distinct from that of pure space , 
the idea of something that fills space, that can be pru- 
truded by the impulse of other bodies, or resist their 
motion. If there be others that have not these two 
ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but cww 
of thera, I know not how men, who have the same 
idea under different names, or different ideas under 
the same name, can in that case talk with one an- 
other ; any more than a man, who, not being blind or 
deaf, has distinct ideas of the colour of scarlet, and 
the sound of a trumpet, could discourse concerninji 
scarlet colour with the blind man I mention in anothrr 
place, who fancied that the idea of scarlet was likp 
the sound of a trumpet. 

What it" ^ ^" ^"y ^""^ ^^^ "'^' '^^^^ ''''^ ^'^' 

lidlty is ? I send him to his senses to in- 
form him : let him put a flint or a foot-ball between 
his hands, and then endeavour to join them, and he 
will know. If he thinks this not a sufficient explica- 
tion of solidity, what it is, and wherein it consists, I 
promise to tell him what it Is, and wherein it consists, 
when he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it con- 
sists ; or explains to me what extension or motion is. 
which perhaps seems much easier. The simple ii\e&i 
we have are such as experience teaches them us, bul 
if, beyond that, we endeavour by words to make them 
clearer in the mind, we shall succeed no better thati 
if we went about to clear up the darkness of a blin'l 
man's mind by talking : and to discourse into him the 
ideas of light and colours. The reason of this I shall 
show in another place. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senses. 



The ideas we get by more than one sense are of 
space, or extension, 6gure, rest, and motion ; for these 
make perceivable impressions, both on the eyes and 
touch : and we can receive and convey into our minds 
the ideas of the extension, figure, motion, and rest of 
bodies, both by seeing and fecliug. But having occa- 
sion to speik more at large of tlise in another place, 
I here only enumerate them. 




CHAPTER VT. 

C>f Simple Ideas of Reflection. 

• § 1. The mind, receiving the ideas, Simple idew 
mentioned in the foregoing chapters, from <"■*; ^' "F- 
without, when it turns its view inward ™['™*£J° 
upon itself, and observes its owu actions j^g „ther 
about those ideas it has, takes from thence ideas. 
other ideas, which are as capable to be 
the objects of its contemplation as any of those it re- 
ceived from foreign things. 

§ 2. The two great and principal ac- The idea of 
tions of the mind, which are most fre- perception, 

Juently considered, and which are so T'Jj *°°^ 
reqiient, that every one that pleases may i,ave fr'nm 
take notice of them in himself, are these reflecUoa. 
two: perception or thinking; and voli- 
"■"' 1 or willing. The power of thinking is called the 
' nrttwading, and the power of volition is called the 
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will; and these two powers or abilities iu the minA' 
are denominated faculties. Of some of the modes of 
these simple ideas of reflection, such as are remem- 
brance, discerning, reasoning, judging, knowledge, 
faith, kc, I shall have occasion io speak hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

OfSimpk I(le(t9 of both Sensation and R^etiiatt. 

Pleamireand § 1, There be other simple ideas wi 
P"™" convey themselves into the mind by 

the ways of sensation and reflection, 
pleasure or delight, and its opposite, pain or unei 
ness, power, existence, unity. 

§2. Delight or uneasiness, one or other oftliei 
join themselves to almost all our ideas, both of sensat 
tion and reflection : and there is scarce any afTectioi 
of our senses from without, any retired thought 
our mind within, which is not able to produce iu 
plensure or pain. By pleasure and pain 1 would 
understood to signify whatsoever delights or moh 
us most; whether it arises from the thoughts of 
minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. '. ^_ 
whether we call it satisfaction, delight, pleasure, hap- 
piness, &c. on the one side ; or uneasiness, trouble, 
pain, torment, anguish, misery, &c. on the other ; they 
are still but difTerent degrees of the same thing, and 
belong to the ideas of pleasure and pain, delight or 
uneasiness ; which are the names I shall most com- 
monly use for those two sorts of ideas. 

§ 3. The infinitely wise author of our being havi 
given us the power over several parts of our bodies, 
move or keep them at rest as we tbiuk fit ; qnd al 
by the motion of them, to move ourselves and oti 
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contiffiioiis bodies, in which consist all the actions of 
niir body : having also given a. power to our minds in 
several instances, to chooae, amongst its ideas, whicli 
it will think on, and to pursue the inquiry of this or 
tliat subject with consideration and attention, to ex- 
cite us to these actions of thinking and motion that 
we are capable of; has been pleased to join to several 
thoughts, and several sensations, a perception of de- 
light. If this were wholly separated from all our 
outward sensations and inward thoughts, we should 
have no reason to prefer one thought or action to an- 
other ; negligence to attention ; or motion to rest. And 
so we should neither stir our bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may so call it) run 
adrift, without any direction or design; and suffer the 
ideas of our minds, like unregarded shadows, to make 
their appearances there, as it happened, without at- 
tending to them. In which state man, however fur- 
nished with the faculties of understanding and will, 
would be a very idle unactive creature, and pass his 
time only in a lazy, lethargic dream. It has therefore 
pleased our wise Creator to annex to several objects, 
and the ideas which we receive from them, as ulso to 
several of our thoughts, a concomitant pleasure, and 
that in several objects, to several degrees: that those 
faculties which he had endowed us with might not re- 
main wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

§ 4. Pain has the same efficacy and use to set us on 
work that pleasure lias, we being as ready to employ 
our faculties to avoid that, as to pursue this: only 
this is worth our consideration, that pain is often pro- 
duced by the same objects and ideas that produce 
pleasure in us. This their near conjunction, which 
makes us often feci pain in the sensations where we 
expected pleasure, gives us new occasion of admiring 
the wisdom and goodness of our Maker ; who, de- 
signing the preservation of our being, has annexed 
pain to the application of many things to our bodies. 
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to warn us of the harm that they will do, and i 
vices to withdraw from them. But he not designiog 
our preservation harely, but the preservation of every 
part and organ in its perfection, hath, in many cases, 
annexed pain to those very Ideas which delight ui. 
Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater increase of it, proves no ordinary 
torment ; and the most pleasant of all sensible objects, 
light itself, if there he too much of it, if increased 
beyond a due proportion to our eyes, causes a very 
painful sensation. Which is wisely and favourably so 
ordered by nature, that when any object does by the 
vehemency of its operation disorder the instrutnentf - 
of sensation, whose structures cannot but be very nicvJ 
and delicate, we might by the pain he warned to wiUttS 
draw before the organ be quite put out of order, and ' 
80 be unfitted for its proper function for the future. 
The consideration of those objects that produce it may 
well persuade us, that this is the end or use of paiib . 
For though great light he insufferable to our eytt 
yet the highest degree of darkness does not at i 
disease them ; because that causing no disorderly n 

' tion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in i 
natural state. But yet excess of cold as well as h 
pains us, because it is equally destructive to that t 
per which is necessary to the preservation of life, 4 
the exercise of the several functions of the body, m 
which consists in a moderate degree of warmth; oi| 
yon please, a motion of the insensible parts of our " 
bodies, confined within certain bounds. 

§ 5. Beyond all this we may find another reason, 
why God hath scattered up and down several degrees 
of pleasure and pain, in all the things that environ 
and affect us, and blended them together in almost 
oil that our thoughts and senses have to do with; 
that we finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want 
of Complete happiness, in all the emoymcnts whidi 

fcthc creatures can afford us, inigbt be leu (o seek it in 
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thd enjoyment of him, with whom there is fulness of 
joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more. 

§ C. Though what I have here said may J'leiwurBand 
uot perhaps make the ideas of pleasure !"""■ 
and pain clearer to us than our own experience docs, 
which is the only way that we are capahle of having 
them ; yet the consideration of the reason why they 
are annexed to so many other ideas, eerving to give 
us due sentiments of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be unsuit- 
able to the main end of these inquiries; the know- 
ledge and veneration of him being the chief end of 
all our thoughts, and the proper business of all un- 
derstandings. 

§ 7. Existence and unity arc two other Exifltenco 
ideas that are suggested to the under- ""'^ '""'y- 
standing hy every object without, and every idea 
within. When ideas are in our minds, we consider 
them" as being actually there, as well as we consider 
tilings to be actually without us; which is, that they 
.:st, or have existence ; and whatever we can con- 
:>r as one thing, whether a real being or idea, 
iLfgests to the understanding the idea of unity. 
§ 8. Power also is another of those p 
simple ideas which we receive from 
sensation and reflection. For observing in ourselves, 
that we can at pleasure move several parts of our 
iiodies which were at rest, the effects also that natural 
bodies are able to produce in one another occurring 
■ (.ry moment to our senses, we both these ways get 
!iL' idea of power. 

■t y. Besides these there is another idea, Suctcwion. 
fc\\, though suggested hy our senses, 
^ is more constantly offered to us by what posses 
our minds ; and that is the idea of succession. For 
if we look immediately into ourselves, and reflect on 
what is observable there, wc shall 6n(I our ideas ol- 
'XUr whilst we arc awake, or have any thought, 
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passing in train, one going and another coming, with- 
out intermission. 

Simple ideas § 10. These, if they are not all, are at 
the materials least (as I think) the most considerable 
^^ ^i^j^ ^^ those simple ideas which the mind has, 

knowledge. ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^j^j^j^ j^ ^^^^ ^|j j^ ^^^^^ 

knowledge; all which it receives only by the two fore- 
mentioned ways of sensafion and reflection. 

Nor let any one think these too narrow bounds for 
the capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which takes 
its flight farther than the stars, and cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world ; that extends its thoughts 
often even beyond the utmost expansion of matter, 
and makes excursions into that incomprehensible 
inane. I grant all this, but desire any one to assign 
any simple idea which is not received from one of 
those inlets before-mentioned, or any complex idea 
not made out of those simple ones. Nor will it be so 
strange to think these few simple ideas sufficient to 
employ the quickest thought, or largest capacity, 
and to furnish the materials of all that various know- 
ledge, and more various fancies and opinions of all 
mankind, if we consider how many words may be 
made out of the various composition of twenty-four 
letters; or if, going one step farther, we will but re- 
flect on the variety of combinations may be made 
with barely one of the above-mentioned ideas, viz. 
number, whose stock is inexhaustible and truly in- 
finite ; and what a large and immense field doth ex* 
tension alone afford the mathematicians ! 
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I CHAPTER VIII. 

e further Coiuideratious concermug our Simple 
Ideas. 

§ ]. Concerning the simple ideas of posi^^j, 
sensation it is to be considered, that what- a^aa from 
soever ia so constituted in nature as to privative 
be able, by affecting our senses, to cause causes. 
any perception in the mind, dotli thereby produce in 
the understanding n simple idea, which, whatever be 
the external cause of it, when it comes to be taken 
notice of by our discerning faculty, it is by the mind 
looked on and considered there to be a real positive 
idea in the understanding, as much as any other 
whatsoever, though perhaps the cause of it be but a 
privation of the subject. 

§ 2. Thus the idea of heat and cold, light and dark- 
ness, white and black, motion and rest, are equally 
clear and positive ideas in the mind, though perhaps 
some of the causes which produce them are barely 
privations in subjects, from whence our senses derive 
those ideas. These the understanding, in its view of 
them, considers all as dtntinct positive ideas, without 
taking notice of the causes that produce them; which 
is an iuquiry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the 
understanding, but to the nature of tlie tilings exist- 
ing without us. Tlicse are two very different things, 
and carefully to be distinguished ; it being one thing 
to perceive and know the idea of white or black, and 
quite another to examine what kind of particles they 
must be, and how ranged in the superficies, to make 
any object appear white or black. 

§ 3. A painter or dyer, who never inquired into 
jf their causes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 
: colour*, as clearly, perfectly, and distinctly in 
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his understanding, and perhaps more distinctly, tha^ 
the philosopher, who hath busied himself in consider- 
ing their natures, and thinks he knows how far either 
of them is in its cause positive or privative; and I 
idea of black is no less positive in his mind than tbj 
of white, however the cause of that colour in the < 
tcrnal object may be only a privation, 

§ 4-. It it were the design of my present undertak- 
ing to inquire into (he natural causes and manner of 
perception, I should offer this as a reason why a pri* ■ 
vative cause might, in some cases at least, prodnc»«~^ 
positive idea, viz. that all sensation being produced i 
Us only by different degrees and modes of motion tfl ' 
I our animal spirits, variously agitated by external ob- 
I jects, the abatement of any former motion most as 
necessarily produce a new sensation, as the variation ■ 
or increase of it; and so introduce a new idea, whttA 
depends only on a different motion of the animM 
spirits in that organ. 

§ 5. But whether this be so or no, I will not heH 
determine, but appeal to every one's own experiena 
whether the shadow of a man, though it consists i 
nothing but the absence of light (and the more I 
absence of light is, the more discernible is the shadow 
docs not, when a man looks on it, cause as clear on 
positive idea in his mind, as a man himself, though 
tovered over with clear sunshine ? and the picture of 
Si shadow is a positive thing. Indeed, wc have tteg^ i 
tire names, which stand not directly for positive idei 
but for their absence, such as insipid, silence, niU 
&c. which words denote positive ideas; v. ff. ta" 
sound, being, with a signification of their absence.4 

Powtive § ^' '^'"' *''"'^ "^^ ^'^y ^''"''y ^^ saWi 

ideas from see darkness. For supposing a hole pi 
privative fectly dark, from whence no light U i 

causes. fleeted, it is certain one may see I 

figure of it, or it may be painted ; or whether the il 
I write with makes any other idea, is u questilri 
The privative causes I have Ifcrc assigned of posiu 
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^Hpbiis are nccmvling to tlie common opinion ; but in 
^^■ntfa it will be hard to determine wnether there be 
^Btlly any ideas from a privative cause, till it be de- 
termined whether rest be any more a privation than 
motion. 

§ 7. Todiscover thenatureofourideas |^ .^^ ^ 
* better, and to discourse of them in- niimi, qnaB- 
Bigibly, it will be convenient to di- ties in bo- 

Snguish them as thoy are ideas or per- ^**- 

ceptioiis in our minds, and as they are modifications 
of matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions 
in us; that so we may not think (as perhaps usually 
is done) that they are exactly the images and resem- 
blances of something inherent in the subject; most 
of those of sensation being in the mind no more the 
Hkeness of something existing without us, than the 
names that stand for them are the likeness of our 
ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite 
in us. 

§ 8. Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is 
the immediate object of perception, thought, or un- 
derstanding, that I call idea ; and the power to pro- 
duce any idea in our mind I call quality of the sub- 
ject wherein that power is. Thus a snow-ball having 
the power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, 
and round, the powers to produce those ideas in us, 
as they are in the snow-ball, I call qualities ; aud as 
they are sensations or perceptions in our understand- 
ings, I call them ideas ; which ideas, if 1 speak of 
sometimes as in the things themselves. I would be un- 
derstood to mean those quaUties in the objects which 
produce them in us. 

§ 9. Qualities thus considered in bodies . 
are, first, such as are utterly inseparable fy^J^_ 
from the body, in what estate soever it be; 
such as in all the alterations and changes it suffers, 
all the force can be used upon it, it constantly ke«ps ; 
and such as sense constantly finds in every particle of 
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natter »hich has bulk cnougb to be perceircd, . 
the mind finds insqiarable from every particle 
matter, tliouglt less than to make itself singly be p 
ceived by our senses ; r. g. take a grain of wIk 
divide it into two parts, each part has still sqUdity, • 
extension, figure, and mobility ; divide it again, and 
U retains still the same qualities, and so divide it on 
till the parts become insensible, they must retain still 
each of them all those qualities ; for division (which 
is all that a mill, or pestle, or any other body doi 
upon another, in reducing it to insensible parts) a 
never take away either solidity, extension, figure, t 
mobility from any body, but only miikes two or moj 
'iiitinct separate masses of matter of that which wJ 
lut one before; all which distinct masses, reckoiu 
as so many distinct bodies, after division make a c 
tain number. These I call original or primary qid 
lities of body, which I think we may observe to pa 
duce simple ideas in us, viz. solidity, extension, fi^UII 
motion or rest, and number. 

§ 10. Secondly, such qnaUties whicj 
Stt" '" ""*^ '^■'^ "ottiinff '" tl'fi ohjecU them' 
selves, but powers to produce varied 
Rcnsatiijos in us by their primary qualities, t. e. by tU 
bulk, fii^ure, texture, and motion of their inBensibf 
parts, as colour, sounds, tastes, iic. these I call j 
condary qualities. To these might be added s thi 
sort, which are allowed to be barely powers, thoiu 
they are as much real qualities in the subject as thoi 
which I, to comply with tiie common ivay of q»ea] 
ing, call qualities, but for distinction, secondary qatf 
lities. For the power in fire to produce o new colour^ 
or consistency, in wax or clay, by its primary qualities, 
is as much a quality in fire as the power it has I 
produce in me a new idea or sensation of warmth < 
burning, which I felt not before, by the same primal 
qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, and motion of its i 
tensible parts. 
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\ 11. 'llie next thing to be considered is, ^^^ . 

r bodies produce ideas in us: and tlmt is amy qunii- ' 

loifestty by impulse, the only way which tie« iiroduce 
>cau conceive bodies to operate in. '*'"' ^'*^"*- 

|§ 12. [f then external objects be not united to our 

unds, when they produce ideas therein, and yet we 

perceive these original qualities in such of them as ' 
singly full under our senses, it is evident that some 
motion must be thence continued by our nerves or 
animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And 
fiince the extension, figure, number, and motion of 
bodies, of an observable bigness, may be perceived at 
a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly im- 
perceptible bodies must come from them to the eyes, 
and thereby convey to the brain some motion, which 
produces these ideas which we have of them in us. 

% IS. After the same manner that the 
ideas of these original qualities are pro- , **" Mcon- 
duced in us, we may conceive that the 
idea^j of secondary qualities are also produced, viz. by 
the o|>erations of insensible particles on our senses. 
For it being manifest that there are bodies, and good 
store of bodies, each whereof are so small that we 
cannot, by any of our senses, discover either their 
bulk, figure, or motion, as is evident in the particles 
of the air and water, and others extremely smaller 
than those, perhaps as much smaller than the particles 
of air and water as the particles of air and water are 
smaller than peas or hail-stones ; let us suppose at 
present that the different motions and figures, bulk 
and number of such particles, affecting the several 
organs of our sense^^, produce in us those di^erent 
sensations, which we have from the colours and smells 
of bodies T ^-S' t'^"*' '^ violet, by the impulse of such 
insensible particles of matter of pecuUar figures and 
bulks, and in different degrees and modifications of 
tbeir motions, causes the ideas of the blue colour and 
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Bweet scent of that flower to be produced in 
minds, it being no more impossible to conceive tl 
God should annex such ideas to such notions, wi 
which they have no similitude, than that he shot 
annex the idea of pnin to the motion of a piece 
steel dividing our flesh, with which that idea hath] 
resemblance. 

§ 14. What I have said concerning colours 
smells may be understood also of tastes and souni 
and other the like sensible qualities; which, whatei 
reality we by mistake attribute to them, are in truth 
nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to pro- 
duce various sensations in us, and depend on tni 
primary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture, and 
tion of parts, as I have said. 
-, , . § 15, From whence I think it easy 

maiy quaK- tlf^w this observation, that the ideas 
ties are re- primary qualities of bodies are resfl 
semblances; blanccs of them, and their patterns do 
ofrecondary, ^^^^^^ g^j^^ j^j ^jj^ ^j^jj^g themselves; but 

the ideas produced in us by these se- 
condary qualities have no resemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas existing in the bodies 
themselves. They are in the bodies, we denominof' 
from them, only a power to produce those sensatii 
in us ; and what is sweet, blue, or warm in idea, is 1 
the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insennl 
parts in the bodies themselves, which we call so. 

§ Iti. Flame is denominated hot and light; snow 
white and cold ; and manna white and sweet, from the 
ideas they produce in us : which qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the same in those bodies that 
those ideas are in us, the one the perfect resemblance 
of the other, as they are in a mirror ; and it would 
by most men be judged very extravagant if one should 
Bay otherwise. And yet he that will consider tbat 
the same fire, that at one distance produces in U8 ' 
sensation of warmth, does at a nearer approach \ 
duce in us the far different sensation of pain, ouj 
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betfaink himself what reason he has to say, that 
idea of wartnfh, which was produced in him by 
fire, 13 actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, 
ifaich the same fire produced in him the same way, 
is not in the fire. Why are whiteness and coldness 
In snow, and pain not, when it produces the one and 
the other idea in us, and can do neither but by the 
bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid parts? 

§ 17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts of fire, or snow, are really in them, 
whether any one's senses perceive them or no ; and 
therefore they may he called real qualities, because 
they really exist in those bodies : but light, heat, 
whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them 
than sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the 
sensation of them ; let not the eyes see light or co- 
lours, nor the ears hear sounds ; let the palate not 
taste, nor the nose smell ; and all colours, tastes^ 
odours, and sounds, ns they nre such particular ideas, 
vanish and cea.se, and are reduced to their causes, f. e. 
bulk, fif^ure, and motion of parts. 

§ 18. A piece of manna of a sensible bulk is able to 
produce in us the idea of a round or square figure, 
and, by being removed from one place to another, the 
'" of motion. This idea of motion represents it ss 

really is in the manna moving : a circle or square 

s the same, whether in idea or existence, in the mind 
or in the manna ; and this both motion and figure are 
realty in the manna, whether we take notice of them 
or no : this every body is ready to agree to. Besides, 
manna by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the sensations of sick- 
ness, and sometimes of acute pains or griping? in us. 
That these ideas of sickness and pain are not in the 
manna, hut effects of its operations on us, and are no- 
where when we feel them not : this also every one 
|fetdUy agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be I 
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of its particles uii the eyes and palate ; as the pain 
and sickness caused by manna are confessedly nothinfj 
but the effects of its operations on the stomach a 
guts, by the size, motion, and figure of its iosensil 
parts (for by nothing else can a body operate, 
been proved) ; as if it could not operate on the ej 
and palate, and thereby produce in the mind par- 
ticular distinct ideas, which in itself it has not, as uell 
as we allow it can operate on the guts ami stomach, 
and thereby produce distinct ideas, which in itself it 
has not. These ideas being all effects of the opera- 
tions of manna, on several parts of our bodies, by tJi 
size, figure, number, and motion of its parts ; why thi 
produced by the eyes and palate should rather 
thought to be really in the manna than those pi 
duced by the stomach and guts ; or why the pain and 
sickness, ideas that are the effect of manna, should 
be thought to be nowhere when they are not fell 
and yet the sweetness and whiteness, effects of 
same mnnna on other parts of the body, by wi 
equally as unknown, should he thought to exist 
the manna, when they are not seen or tasted, woi 
need some reason to exph ' 

Ideas of pri- § 19- Let us consider the red and W; 
mary ijualj- colours in porphyry : hinder light fi 
striking on it, and its colours vanish, 
no longer produces any such ideas in 
upon the return of light it produces tl 
appearances on us again. Can any 
think any real alterations are made in the porph^ 
by the presence or absence of light; and that thi 
ideas of whiteness and redness are really in porph; 
in the light, when it is plain it has no colour m 
dark? It has, indeed, such a conJiguration of_ 
tides, both night and day, as arp apt, by the ray» 
light rebounding from some parts of that hard sta 
to produce in us the idea of redness, and from othi 
the idea of whiteness; but whiteness or rednesa 
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^HMt in it at anytime, but sucli a texture, that bath 
^■Ita ]>ower to produce such a sensation in us. 
r^ §^. Found an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the sweet taste 
into an oily one. What real alteration can the beat- 
ing of tlie pestle make in any body, but an alteration 
of the texture of it ? 

§ t21. Ideas being thus distinguished and under- 
stood, we may be able to give an account how the 
itame water, at the same time, may produce the idea 
of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other ; whereas 
it is impossible that the same water, if those ideas were 
really in it, should at the same time be both hot and 
cold: for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, 
to be nothing but a certain sort and degree of motion 
in the minute particles of our nerves or animal spirits, 
tve may understand how it is possible that the same 
water may, at the same time, produce the sensations 
nf heat in one hand, and cold in the other ; which yet 
figure never does, that never producing the idea of a 
square by one hand, which has produced the idea of 
a globe by another. But if the sensation of heat and 
cold be nothing hut the increase or diminution of the 
motion of the minute parts of our bodies, caused by 
the corpuscles of any other body, it is easy to be un- 
derstood, that if that motion be greater in one hand 
than in the other; if a body be applied to the two 
hands, which has in its minute particles a greater mo- 
tion, than in those of one of the hands, and a less than 
in those of the other ; it will increase the motion of 
the one hand, and lessen it in the other, and so cause 
the different sensations of heat and cold that depend 
thereon. 

§ '2^2. I have in what jast goes before been engaged 
in physical inquiries a little farther than perhaps I in- 
tended. But it being necessary to make the nature of 
sensation u little understood, and to make the ditferencc 
between the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced 
by them iu the mind, to be distiuctly conceived, with- 
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out which it were impossible to discourse intelligiU 
of them, I hope I shall be pardoned this little * 
cursion into natural philosophy, it being rieeessary I 
our present inquiry to distinguish the primary aril 
real qualities of bodies, which are always in them 
(viz. solidity, extension, figure, number, and motion, 
or rest ; and are sometimes perceived by us, viz. when 
the bodies they are in are big enough singly to be dis- 
cerned) from those secondary and imputed qualities, 
which ore but the powers of several combinations (]' 
those primary ones, when they operate, without I 
distinctly discerned; whereby we may also come | 
know what ideas are, and what are not, resemb]an<| 
of something really existing in the bodies wc i 
nominate from them. 
Three wru § ^3. The qualities then that areJ 

of qnalittes bodies, rightly considered, are of t' 
in bodies. g^f jg. 

First, The bulk, figure, number, situation, and l 
tion, or rest of their solid parts; those are in thd 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they a 
of that size that we can discover them, we have I 
these an idea of the thing, as it is in itself, as is plfl 
in artificial things. These I call primary qualitiesJ 

Secondly, The power that is in any body, by reiU 
of its insensible primary qualities, to operate I ' 
peculiar manner on any of our senses, and d 
produce in us the diflerent ideas of several c(^|| 
sounds, smelts, testes, &c. These are usually c 
seiuible qualities. 

Thirdly, The power that is in anybody, byrea 
of the particular constitution of its primary qualitief, 
to make such a change in the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of another body, as to make it operate a 
our senses, difierently from what it did liefore. T* 
the sun has a power to make wax white, and fin 
make lead fiuid. These are u.suRlly called powers. 

The first of these, as has been said, 1 think mayi 
properly called real, original, or primary qualities, 1 
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cause they are in the things themselves, whether they 
are perceived or no ; and upon their different modifica- 
tions it is, that the secondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently 
upon other things, which powers result from the dif- 
ferent modifications of those primary qualities. 

§ 'it. But though the two latter sorts The fint 
of quiilities are powers barely, and no- ^'^'e»em- 
thing but powers, relating to several other Th^ ^^A 
bodies, and resulting from the different tboucht re- 
modifications of the original qualities, semblances, 
yet they are generally otherwise thought ^ Th"rf" 
of: for the second sort, viz. the powers neither are 
to produce several ideas in us by our - nor are 
senses, are looked upon as real qualities, thought so. 
in the things thus affecting us ; but the third &ort arc 
called and esteemed barely powers, p. g. the idea of 
heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch 
from the sun, are commonly thought real qualities, 
existing in the sun, and something more than mere 
powers in it. But when we consider the sun, in re- 
ference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
on the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, 
not as qualities in the sun, but effects produced by 
powers in it: whereas, if rightly considered, these 
qualities of light and warmth, which are perceptions 
in me when 1 am warmed or enlightened by the sun, 
are no otherwise in the sun, than the changes made 
in the wax, when it is blanched or melted, are in the 
sun. They are all of them equally powers in the sun, 
depending on its primary qualities ; whereby it is able, 
in the one case, so to alter the bulk, figure, texture, 
or motion of some of the insensible parts of my eyes 
or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea of 
light or heat ; and in the other it is able 50 to alter < 
Uie bulk, figure, texture, or motion of the insensible 

trts of the wax, as to make them tit to produce ' 

e the distinct ideas of white and fluid, 
k f ii&. The rca£ou why the one are ordinarily taken 
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ior real qualities, antl the other only tor bare powtj 
seems to be, because the ideas we have of disti 
colours, sounds, &c, containing nothing at all in t 
of bulk, figure, oi: motion, we aie not apt to t 
them the effects oC these primary qualities, which I 
pear nnt, to our senses, to operate in their prodoctid 
and with which they have not any apparent cODgrun 
or conceivable connexion. Hence it is that wean 
forward to imagine, that those ideas are the rew 
btances of something really existing in the obja 
themselves : since sensation discovers nothing of d 
6gurc, or motion of parts in their production ; nor c 
reason show how bodies, by their bulk, figtire, a 
motion, should produce in the mind the ideas of blue 
or yellow, &c. But in the other case, in the opera- 
tions of bodies, changing the qualities one of anothQ 
we plainly discover, that the quality produced \\^ 
commonly no resemblance with any thing in the tW 
producing it: wherefore we look on it as a bare efli 
of power. For though receiving the ideaoflieatd 
light from the sun, we are apt to think it is a ] 
ception and resemblance of such a quality in the sunr 
yet when we see wax, or a fair face, receive changeti 
colour from the sun, wc cannot imagine that to li 
the reception or resemblance of any thing in the sill 
because we find not those different colours in the sol 
itself. For our senses being able to observe a likei 
or unlikeness of sensible qualities in two different i 
teroal objects, we forwardly enough conclude the pi 
duction of any sensible quality in any subject to4 
an effect of bare power, and not the communica^ 
of any quality, which was really in the efficient, wj 
we find no such sensible quality in the thing that | 
duced it. But our senses not being able to disco 
any unlikeness between the idea produced in us, and 
the quality of the object producing it, we are apt to 
imagine, that our ideas and resemblances of somethlfl| 
in the objects, and not the effects of certain \ 
placed iu the niodiBcaliou of their primary q 
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■with which primary qualities the ideas produced in 
\a have no resemblance. 

§ 2G. To conclude, beside those before- Seivudary 
mentioned primary qualities in bodies, qualitie* 
viz. bulk, figure, extension, number, and twofold; 
motioo, of their solid parts ; all the rest J^''^^' 
whereby we take notice of bodies, and ceivaliSp'*'' 
distinguish them one from another, are sec&ndijr, 
nothing else but several powers in them mediately 
depending on those primary qualities ; pe"*'™'"^- 
whereby they are fitted, either by immediately ope- 
rating on our bodies, to produce several diiFerent ideas 
in us ; or else, by operating on other bodies, so to 
change their primary qualities, as to render them 
capable of producing ideas in us different from what 
before ihey did. The former of these, I think, may 
be called secondary qualities, immediately perceivable : 
the latter, secondary qualities, mediately perceivable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Of Perception. 



5 1. PKKCEPTios.asitis the first faculty 
ft the mind, exercised about our ideas ; so 
it \i the first and simplest idea we have 
from reflection, and is by some called of«8<**'<»- 
thinking in general. Though thinking, in the pro- 
priety of the English tongue, signifies that sort of ope- 
ration iu the mind about its ideas, wherein the mmd 
is active ; where it, with some degree of voluntary 
attention, considers any thing. For in bare naked per- 
ception, the mind is, for the most part, only pnssire ; 
{lid what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceivmg. 
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§ 2. What perception is, every one i 

know better by reflecting on what be da 

himself, what lie sees, bears, feels, &c. I 

thinks, than by any discourse of mtn 

Whoever reflects on what passes in his own mii)j 

I cannot miss it : and if'he does not reflect, all the wod 

in the world cannot make him have any notioa of if 

§ 3. This is certain, that whatever alteratioDS « 

made in the body, if they reach not the mind ; wbiu 

ever impressions are made on the outward pftTta^l 

they are not taken notice of witliin ; there ia no p< 

ception. Fire may burn our bodies, with do otl 

effect than it docs a billet, unless the motion be ( 

tinued to the brain, and there the sense of 1icat,4l 

idea of pain, be produced in the mind, wherein ( 

sists actual perception. 

§ 4-. How often may a man observe in himself, that 
whilst his mind is intently employed in tho cotitcm 
plation of some objects, and curiously surveying soon: 
ideas that are there, it takes no notice of impressio! 
of sounding bodies made upon the organ of hearin 
with the same alteration that uses to be for the p 
ducing the idea of sound/ A sufficient impulse tlw 
may be on the organ ; but if not reaching the obseri 
tion of the mind, there follows no perception; 
though the motion that uses to produce the ideal 
sound be made in the ear, yet no sound is hea] 
Want of sensation, in this case, is not through any i 
feet in the organ, or that the man's ears are less | 
fected than at other times when he does hear: 
that wliich uses to produce tlie idea, though 
veyed in by the usual organ, not being taken nol 
of in the understanding, and so imprinting no ifl 

I in the mind, there follows no sensation. So i 
wherever there is sense, or perception, there i_ 
idea is actually produced, ancf present in the una 
standing. J 

CbiWtcn § •'. Therefore 1 doubt not hot chtldfl 

ihough thc-y by the exercise of their senses about j 
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jects that affect tliem in the womb, re- haveidcMin 
ceive some few ideas before they are born ; j '"^^^' 
Aft the unavoidable effects, either of the innate. 
BKties thitt environ them, or else of those 
Hants or diseases they suffer : amongst which (if orie 
■may conjecture concerning things not very capable of 
examination) I think the ideas of hunger and warmth 
are two; »'hich probably are some of the first that 
l^ldren have, and which they scarce ever part with 

^ § 6. But though it be reasonable to imagine that 
children receive some ideas before they come into the 
world, yet thoHc simple ideas are far from those innate 
principles which some contend for, and we above have 
rejected. These here mentioned being the effects of 
sensation, are only from some affectinna of the body, 
which happen to them there, and so depend on some- 
thing exterior to the mind ; no otherwise differing in 
their manner of production from other ideas derived 
from sense, but only in the precedency of time ; whereas 
those innate principles arc supposed to be quite of 
another nature, not coming into the mind by any ac- 
cidental alterations in, or operations on, the body, 
but, as it were, original characters impressed upon it 
in the very first moment of its being and constitution. 
§ 7- As there are some ideas wliich we ^viiich lAeaa 
may reasonably suppose may he intro- first, is not 
duced into the minds of children in the evident, 
womb, subservient to the uecessities of their life and 
being there; so, after thev are horn, those ideas are 
the earliest imprinted which happen to be the sensible 
ciualities which first occur to them: amongst which, 
light is not the lenst considerable, nor of the weakest 
efficacy. And how covetous the raind is to be furnished 
with ail such ideas as have no pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gues&ed by what is observable in child- 
ren new-born, who always turn their eyes to that part 
from whence the light comes, lay them how you please. 
But the ideas that arc mottt fnmiliar at ^t%x. V^\t.^ 
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vnrinus, according to the divers circumstances ' 
children's first entertainment in the world, the order 
wherein the several ideas come at first into the mind 
is very various and uncertain also; neither is it mudi 
material to know it. 

§ 8. We are further to consider ( 
cerniag' perception, that the ideas we I 
ceive hy sensation are often in gnm 
people altered by the judgment, withoT 
our taking notice of it. When We i 
before our eyes a round globe, of any uniform coloi 
V. g. gold, alabaster, or jet, it is certain that the ii" 
thereby imprinted in oirr mind is of a flat cirdi 
variously shadowed, with several degrees of light and 
brightness coming to our eyes : but we having by use 
been accustomed to perceive what kind of appearan 
convex bodies arc wont to make in us, what alteratid 
are made in the reflections of light by the differeid 
of the sensible figures of bodies, the judgment pq 
sently, by an habitual custom, alters the appearaoq 
into their causes; so that from that which is I 
variety of shadow or colour, collecting the figpre,j| 
makes it pass for a mark of figure, and frames tof 
self the perception of a convex figure and an unifof 
colour ; when the idea we receive from thence is oj 
s plane variously coloured, as is evident in paintt 
To which purpose I shall here insert a probleral 
that very ingenious and studious promoter of i 
knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. MolineBdi 
which he was pleased to send me in a letter SQBri 
months since ; and it is this ; Suppose a maa \ 
blind and now adult, and taught by his touch 1 
distinguish between a cube and a sphere of the sw 
metal, and nighly of the same bigness, so as to t^ 
when he felt one and tlie other, which is the cube 
which the sphere. Suppose then the cube ciiid sphere 
placed on a table, and the blind man be made to set 
cjuffre," whether by his sight, before he touched Ihei 
lie couUI now distinguish and tell which is the gloH 
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which the cube ?" to which the acute and jmlicioijs I 

proposer answers : Not. For though he has ohtainedJ 

the experience of how n globe, how a cube afl'ects his 1 

touch : yet he has not yet obtained the experience, 

that what affects his touch so or so, must affect his j 

sight so or so ; or that a protuberant angle in the | 

^^ube, that pressed his band unequally, shall appear ] 

H^ his eye as it does in the cube. I agree with thi^s ] 

Kuinking gentleman, whom I am proud to call my 

^Biend, in \m answer to this his problem ; and am of 

Hnpinion, that the blind m.-in, .it first sight, would not j 

fT)e able with certainty to say which was the globe, ] 

which the cube, whilst he only saw them : thougli he j 

could unerringly name them by his touch, and cer- I 

tainly distinguish them by the difference of their 1 

figures felt. This I have set down, and leave with 

ray reader, as an occasion ibr him to consider how i 

much he may be beholden to experience, improve- | 

k^peiit, and acquired notions, where he thinks he hud t 

^Bot the least use of or help from them : and the rather, 

^^ecause this observing gentleman further adds, that i 

having, upon the occasion of my book, proposed this I 

to divers very ingenious men, he hardly ever met with J 

one, that at 6rst gave the answer to it which he thinks 1 

true, til) by hearing his reasons they were convinced. , 

§ f). iJut this is not, I think, usual in any of our ideas 
but those received by sight: because sight, the most 
comprehensive of all our senses, conveying to our j 
. minds the ideas of light and colours, which are pe- ' 
culiar only to that sense ; and also the far different , 
1 1 leas of space, figure, and motion, the several varieties 
.. hereof change the appearances of its proper object, 
\i?.. light and colours; we bring ourselves by use to 
judge of the one by the other. Tliis, in m.any cases, 
by a settled habit, in things whereof we have frequent 
experience, is perforuied so constantly and so quick, ! 
Ijtbat we take that for the perception of our sensation 
K|ifaich is an idea formed by our judgment; so that 
Blp^ vis. that of sensation, serves only to i-xcitc the 1 
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'Other, and is scarce taken notice of itself: a» a t 
'who roarU or liears with attention and understandin 
'takes little notice of the charneters or sounds, but| 
the ideas that are excited in him by them. 

§ 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done \ 
so little notice, if we consider how very quick I 
actions of the mind are performed ; for as itselPfl 
thought to take up no apace, to have no extension ; A 
its actions seem to require no time, but many of tb«Bl 
seem to be crowded into an instant. I speak this in 
comparison to the actions of the body. Any one mny 
easily observe this in his own thoughts, who will takt 
the pains to reflect on them. How, as it were in a 
instant, do our minds with one glance sec all the p 
of a demonstration, which may very well be calw 
long one, if we consider the time it will require! 
pot it into words, and step by step show it anotl 
Secondly, we sliall not be so much surprised that t 
is done in us with so little notice, if we coQsider I 
the facility which we get of doing things, by a custotD 
of doing, makes them often pass in us without our 
notice. Habits, especially such as are begun vorj 
early, come at last to produce actions in us whi 
often escape our observation. How frequently do 11 
in a day, cover our eyes with our eyelids, witboi 
perceiving that we are at all in the dork ! Men t'" 
by custom have got the use of a by-word, do aim 
in every sentence pronounce sounds which, thoqj 
taken notice of by others, they themselves neither hH 
nor observe ; and therefore it is not so strange I' 
our mind should often change the idea of its sensaii 
into that of its judgment, and make one serve only' 
excite the other, without our taking notice of it. 
Percepliun § ''• "^"'''^ faculty of perception s« 

putH tlie dif- to U)c to be that which puts the distinetioD 
ferencc be- betwixt the animal kingdom and the in- 
iil^"«Tr„_ *«"0f parts of nature. For however veg] 
tables have, many of them, some c 
of motion, and upon the diflercnt 1 
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tion of oUier bodies to them, do very briskly niter 
eir figures and motions, and so have obtained the 
me of sensitive pisnfs, from a motion which has 
some resemblance to that whicli in animals follows 
upon sensation ; yet I suppose it is all bare mecha- 
nism, and no otherwise produced than the turning 
ivild oat-beard, by the insinuation of the particles 
f moliture, or the shortening of a rope, by the affu- 
gpn of water : all which is douo without any spnsa- 
in the subject, or the having or receiving any 

§ 12. Perception, I believe, is in some degree in all 

ts of animolB ; though in some possibly, the avenues 

iviile^I by nature for tlio reception of sensations are 

i>few, and the perception they are received with so 

icure and dull, that it comes extremely short of the 

quickness and variety of sensation which are in other 

iinlniuls : but yet it is sufficient for, and wisely adapted 

to, the state and condition of that sort of animals who 

arc thus made: so that the wisdom and goodness of 

the Maker plainly appear in alt tlic parts of this stu> 

pendous fabric, and all the several degrees and ranks 

of creatures in it. 

§ 13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyster 
or cockle, reasonably conclude that it has not bo many 
nor so quick senses as a man, or several other animals : 
nor if it had. would it, in that state and incapacity of 
transferring itself from one place to another, be bet- 
tered by them. What good would sight and hearing 
do to a creature that cannot move itself to or from 
objects wherein at a distance it perceives good or 
il! And would not quickness of sensation he an 
iconvcnience to an animal that must lie still, where 
lance has once placed it ; and there receive the afflux 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul Wiiter, as it happens 
to come to it T 

§ 14. But yet I cannot but think there is some small 
'I perception thereby they are distinguished from 
feci insensibility. And that this may he so, we have. 
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plain instances even in mankind itself. Take aw 
whom decrepit old age has blotted out the men 
of his past knowledge) and clearly wiped out the i' 
bis mind was formerly stored with ; ond has, by c 
stroying his Bight, hearing, and smell quite, and I 
taste to a great degree, stopped up aUnost all t 
passages for new ones to enter ; or, if there be soni 
of the inlets yet half open, the impressions made a 
scarce perceived, or not at all retained. How far s 
an one (notwithstanding all that is boasted of iuDli 
principles) is in his knowledge and intellectual faci< 
ties above the condition of a cockle or an oysterj 
leave to be considered. And if a man had passed sinf 
years in such a state, as it is possible he might, U 1 
as three days, I wonder what difference there l 
have been, in any intellectual perfections, bel 
him and the lowest degree of animals. 
Perception § 15. Perception then being the 1 

the inlet of gj^p ^^j degree towards knowledge, 
knoivlcdgc. j,|g j^jg^ ^^ j^,j ji^g materials of it, t 
fewer senses any man, as well as any other creaturt 
hath, and the fewer and duller the impressions are tfar 
are made by tliem, and the duller the faculties a' 
that are employed about them, the more remote a 
they from that knowledge which is to be found J 
some men. But this being in great variety of de^ra 
(as may be perceived amongst men) cannot certain 
bo discovered in the several species of animals, m 
leas in their particular individuals. It suffices mo a 
to have remarked here, that perception is the 1 
operation of all our intellectual faculties, and the ii 
of all knowledge in our minds: and I am apt tool 
imagine, that it is jjerceptiou, in the lowest degree' 
it, which puts the boundaries between animals and t 
inferior ranks of creatures. But this I mention c 
as my conjecture by the by ; it being indifferent t 
niatutr in hand which way the learned shall deterratlj 
»fi!. 
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Of Retention. 

If I- The next faculty of the mind, Contrapl^ 
■Sercby it makes a farther progress to- tion. 
ircis Knowledge, is that which I call re- 
tention, or the keeping of those simple ideas which 
from sensation or reflection it hath received. This 
is done two ways ; first, by keeping the idea, which is 
brouj^ht into it, for some time actually m view ; which 
is called contemplation. 

§ 12. The other way of retention is the Memory, 
power to revive again in our minds those 
ideas w hieh after imprinting have disappeared, or have 
been as it were laid aside out of sight : and thus we 
do when we conceive heat or light, yellow or sweet, 
the object being removed. This is memory, which is as 
it were the store-house of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man not being capable of having many ideas 
under view and consideration at once, it was necessary 
to have a repository to lay up those ideas, which at an- 
other time it might have use of. But our ideas being' 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 
cease to be any thing when there is no perception of 
~*iem, this laying up of our ideas in the repository of 
* memory signifies no more but this, that the mind 
B a power in many cases to revive perceptions which 
jtJius once had, with this additional perception annex- 
1 to them, that it has had them before. And in this 
use it is, that our ideas ar« said to be in our memo- 
\, when indeed they are actually nowhere, but only 
s is an ability in the mind when it will to revive 
I again, and as it were paint them anew on itself, 
lougb some with more, some with less diflUcalty ; 
same more lively, and others more obscurely. And 
thiu it la, by the assist ancr of Ihii fuculiy.that weare 
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} have all those ideas in our understandings, whid 
though we do not actually contemplate, yet we c 
k.brmg- in sight, and make appear again, and be the c 
IJects of our thoughts, without the help of those sq 
T Bible qualities which first imprinted them there. J 
I Attention, § 3. Attention and repetition help mom 

i repetition, to the fixing any ideas in the memon 
r.plemureand jjyt, ^jjogg which naturally at first mal 
r fdeuE. ^^^ deepest and most lasting irapresiioD 

are those which are accompanied with 
' pleasure or pain. The great business of the senses 
lieing to make us take notice of what hurts or advan- 
I tages the body, it is wisely ordered by nature (as bos 
been shown) that pain should accompany the recep- 
, tion of several ideas; which, supplying the place of 
I consideratiou and reasoning in children, and actiae 
quicker tlian consideration in grown men, makes li 
the old and young avoid painful objects with tid 
haste which is necessary for their preservation ; all 
i in both, settles in the memory a caution for the futuri 
T. -. 1 . § A; Concerninir the several deerces | 

I the memory, lastmg, wherewith ideas are impnDteu fl 
\ the memory, we may observe, that soni 

I of them have been produced in the understanding b^ J 

an object affecting the senses once only, and no mQ 
' than once ; others, that have more than once oflbqj 
I themselves to the senses, have yet been little tak) 
I »otice of: the mind either heedless, as in children^ 
otherwise emi)loyed, as in men, intent only cm « 
thing, not setting the stamp deep into itself: ondi^ 
some, where they arc set on with care and repeat! 
■impressions, either through the temper of the bodv, 
' or some other fault, the memory is very weak. In 
', ell these casen, ideas in the mind quickly fade, and 
' often vanish quite out of the understanding, leaving 
' more footsteps or remaining characters of themacl 
i than shadows do flying ovur fields of corn ; and 
bmind is as void of them as if ihey had never I 
I therr. 
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§ 5. Thus many of those ideas which were pro- 
duced in the minds of children, in the beginning of 
their .sensation (some of which perhaps, as of gome 
pleasures and pains, were before they were born, ond 
others in their infancy), if in the future course of their 
lives they ore not repeated again, are quite lost, with- 
out the least glimpse remaining of them. This may 
be observed in those who by some mischance have lost 
their sigiit when they were very young, in whom the 
ideas of colours having been but slightly taken notice 
of, and ceasing to be repeated, do quite wear out; so 
that some years after there is no more notion nor 
memory of colours left in their minds than in those 
of people born blind. The memory of some, it is true, 
is very tenacious, even to a miracle : hut yet there 
seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even of 
those which arc struck deepest, and in minds the most 
retentive ; so that if they be not sometimes renewed 
by repeated exercises of the senses, or reflection on 
those kinds of objects which at first occasioned them, 
the print wears out, and at last there remains nothing 
to be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as children, of 
our youth often die before us : and our minds repre- 
sent to us those torabs to which we are approaching ; 
where though the brass and marble remain, yet the 
inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds 
laid in fading colours, and, if not sometimes re- 
fshcd, vanish and disappear. How much the con- 
itution of our bodies and the make of our animal 
spirits are concenied in this, and whether the temper 
of the brain makes this difference, that in some it re- 
tains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others 
like freestone, and in others little better than sand, 
I shall not here inquire ; though it may seem proba- 
ble, that the constitution of the body does sometimes 
"^ "luonce the memory ; since we oftentimes find a 
Bse quite striji the mind of ail its ideas, and the 
,oi a fever in 3 few days Lsicinc «lt those images 
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to (lust and confusion, which seemed to be iu last! 
as if graved in marble. 

Constantly § 6. But i 
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„ . .1 conceriii 
' J^peot^ selves, it is easy to remark 
toartx be ^^^ oftonest refreshed (amongst which nrc 

lost. those that are conveyed into the mind by 

more ways than one) by a frequent return of the o[ 
' jectsor actions that produce them, fix themselvcB b( 
in the memory, and remain clearest and longest tliej ^ 
and therefore those which are of the original qualitii 
of bodies, viz. solidity, extension, figure, motion, and 
rest ; and those that almost constantly affect our bo- 
dies, as heat and cold ; and those which are the affcc- 
I tions of ail kinds of beings, as existence, duration, and 
F number, which almost every object that affect* our 

senses, every thought which employs our minds, bril 

I along with them ; these, I say, and the like ideas, i 

seldom quite lost whilst the mind retains any id< 

I at all. 

f In remem- § 7- *" this secondary perception, 

berin^ the may so call it, or viewing again theidi 
l-mindisoftcn f^^^ ^re lodged in the memory, the ml 
is oftentimes more than barely passii 
the appearance of those dormant pictures depem* 
sometimes on the will. The mind very often 
1 itself on work in search of some hidden idea, and 
turns as it were the eye of the soul upon it ; though 
I sometimes too they start up in our minds of tlieir oi 
accord, and offer tliemselves to the understandil 
and very often are roused and tumbled out of 
I dark cells into open daylight by turbulent and U 
\ pestuous passions, our affections bringing ideas to 
I memory, which had otherwise lain quiet and am 
■ yarded. This farther is to be observed, conocn ' 
I ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occasion 
I vived by the mind, that they are not only (as the W' 
1 revive imports) none of them new ones ; but also tl 
the mind takes notice of them, as of a former ita[ 
sion, and renews its acquaintance with them as wil 
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it bad known before: so that though ideas for- 
ly imprinted are not all constantly in view, yet 
remembrance they are constantly known to be 
«uch as have been formerly imprinted, ». e. in view, 
and taken notice of before by the understanding. 
\ 8. Memory, in an intellectual crca- ,j,^^ defecu 
'e, is necessary in the next degree to intiieme- 
rception. It is of so great moment, that mor^-, obli- 
ere it is wanting, all the rest of our "'*"> *"*' 
■faculties are in a great measure useless ; """*■*■ 
and we, in our thoughts, reasonings, and knowledge, 
could not proceed beyond present objects, were it not 
the assistance of our memories, wherein there may 
two defects. 

First, That it loses the idea quite, and so far it pro- 
■cs perfect ignorance ; for since we can know no- 
ig fiirther than we have the idea of it, when that 
|one, we are in perfect ignorance. 
'ecoodly. That it moves slowly, and retrieves not 
ideas that it has, and are laid up in store, quick 
ugh to serve the mind upon occasion. This, if it 
be to a great degree, is stupidity ; and he \\\\o, througli 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that are 
really preserved there ready at hand when need and 
~' lasion calls for them, were almost as good be with- 
them quite, since they serve him to little purpose. 
le dull man, who loses the opportunity whilst he is 
'Ling in his mind for those ideas that should serve 
turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge 
one that is perfectly ignorant. It is the busi- 
lliercfore of the memory to furnish to the mind 
ie dormant ideas which it has present occasion 
in the having them ready at hand on all occa- 
sions consists that which we call invention, fancy, 
and quickness of part.<t. 

j^ § 9. These are defects, we may observe, in the me- 
" one man compared with another. There )s 
defect which we may conceive to be in the 
of man in general, compared with some ni- 
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perior created intellectual beings, which in tliia facullj 
may so far excel man, that they may have constantly 
in view the whole scene of all their former actions, 
wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever had 
may slip out of their sight. The omniscience of God. 
who knows all things, past, present, and to come, and 
to whom the thoughts of men's hearts always lie open, 
may satisfy us of the possibility of this. For who can 
doubt but God may communicate to those glorious 
spirita, his immediate attendants, any of his perfec- 
tions, in what proportions he pleases, as far as created 
finite beings can be capable 't It is reported of that 
prodigy of parts. Monsieur Pascal, that till the i 
cay of his health had impaired his memory, he (oT^ 
nothing of what he had done, read, or though!, i 
any part of his rational age. This is a privilege^ 
little known to moat men, that it seems almost tnef 
dible to those who, after the ordinary way, 
all others by themselves ; but yet, when considei 
may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards grti 
perfection of it in superior ranks of spirits. For t 
of Mr. Pascal was still with the narrowness that I 
man minds are confined to here, of having great 
variety of ideas only by succession, not all at once ; 
whereas the several degrees of angels may probabll 
have larger views, and some of them be endowed w| 
capacities able to retain together, and constantly i 
before them, as in one picture, all their past klld 
ledge at once. This, we may conceive, would bo I 
small advantage to the knowledge of a thinking mi 
if all his past thoughts and reasonings could be alwa 
present to him : and therefore we may supposdL 
Qne of those ways wherein the knowledge of separfl 
spirits may exceedingly surpass ours. f 

BrutMhavc §.1*^'- This faculty of laying up and fl 

nemnry. taining the ideas that are brought inl 

the mind, several other animals seem ^ 
have to a great degree, as well as man: for, to i 
bjr other instances, birds Irarniiig of tunes, and i 
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endeavours one may observe in them to hit the notes 
right, put it past doubt with me that they have per- 
ception, and retain ideas in their memories, and use 
them for patterns : for it seems to me impossible that 
they should endeavour to conform their voices to 
notes (as it is plain they do) of which they had no 
ideas. For though I should grant sound may mecha- 
nically cause a certain motion of the animal spirits, 
in the brains of those birds, whilst the tunc is actually 
playing; and that motion may be continued on to the 
muhcles of the wings, and so the bird mechanically 
be driven away by certain noises, because this may 
tend to the bird's preservation ; yet that can never be 
supposed a reason why it should cause mechanically, 
either whilst the tune was playing, much less after it 
has ceased, such a motion of the organs in the bird's 
voice, as should conform it to the notes of a foreign 
Bound, which imitation can be of no use to the bird's 
preservation. But, which is more, it cannot with any 
appuBruncc of reason be snpposed (much less proved) 
that birds, without sense and memory, can approach 
their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a tune 
played yesterday, which if they have no idea of in 
their memory, ia nowhere, nor can be a pattern for 
them to imitate, or which any repeated essays can 
bring them nearer to ; since there is no reason why 
the sound of a pipe Ebould leave traces in their brains, 
* which not at Brst, but by their after-endeavours, 
Should produce the like sounds; and why the sounds 
Ftliey make themselves should nut make traces which 
tbey should follow, as well as those of the pipe i$ 
impossible to conceive. 
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QfdUceming, and other Operations oftJte Mim 

Noknow- § !• Another faculty we may 

ledge with- notice of ill our minds, is that of cliscei 
out discern, j^g and distinguishing between the 
"'™*' veral ideas it has. It is not enough 

have a confused perception of something in genei 
unless tlie mind had a distinct perci!ption of differ 
objects and their qualities, it would be capable. 
very little knowledge, though the bodies that 
us were as busy about us as they are now, nod 
mind were continually employed in thinking, 
this faculty of distinguishing one thing from another 
depends the evidence and certainty of several, even 
very general propositions, which have passed for Ui^ 
nate truths, because men, overlooking the trae caqfl 
' why those propositions find universal assent, iinp^| 
' it wholly to native uniform impressions; whereas * 
in truth depends upon this clear discerning faculty 
of the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the 
same or different. But of this more hereafter. 
^ ITie differ- § 2- I low much the imperfection of 

eofwit curately discriminating ideas on« ft 
^i^H- another lies either in the dulness 

faults of the organs of sense, or want'l 
icuteness, exercise, or attention in the undewtai 
Kng, or hastiness and precipitancy, natural to so) 
tempers, I will not hen examine ; it suffices to tal 
' notice, that this is one of the operations that 
' mind rany reflect on and observe in itself. It il 

that consequence to its other knowledge, that so far 
; as this faculty is in itself dull, or not rightly made 
Use of, for the distinguishing one thing from anothi 
so far our notions are confused, and our reason 
judgmentdisturbed or misled. If in having our id' 
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in the memory ready at hand consists quickness of 
parts: in this of having them unconfused, and being 
able nicely to distinguish one thing from another, 
where there is but the least difference, consists, in u 
great measure, the exactness of judgment and clear- 
ness of reason, which is to be observed in one man 
above another. And hence perhaps may be given 
some reason of that common observation, that men 
who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 
have not always the clearest judgment or deepest 
reason ; for wit lying most in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and 
variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the fancy; judgment, on tlie con- 
trary, lies quite on the other side, in separating care- 
fully, one from another, ideas, wherein can be found 
the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled 
by similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for 
another. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion, wherein for the most part 
lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit wliich 
strikes so lively on the fancy, and therefore is so ac- 
ceptable to all people, because its beauty appears at 
first sight, and there is required no labour of thought 
to examine what truth or reason there is in it. The 
mind, without looking any farther, rests satisfied 
with the agrceableness of the picture, and the gaiety 
of the fancy ; and it is a kind of an affront to go about 
to examine it by the severe rules of truth and good 
reason ; whereby it appears that it consists in some- 
thing that is not perfectly conformable to them. 

S 3. To the well distinguishing our ciearne«. 
ideas, it chiefly contributes that they be alone liin- 
clear and determinate; and where they derecon- 
are so, it will not breed any confusion or ''"«""■ 
mistake about them, though the senses should (as 
sometimes they do] convey them from the same object 
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differently on different occasions, and so seem to err : 
for though a man in a fever should from sugar hare 
a bitter taste, which at another time would produce 
a sweet one, yet the idea of bitter in that man's mind 
would be as clear and distinct from the idea of sweet, 
as if he had tasted only gall. Nor does it make any 
more confusion between the two ideas of sweet and 
bitter, that the same sort of body produces at one 
time one, and at another time another idea by the 
taste, than it makes a confusion in two ideas of white 
and sweet, or white and round, that the same piece 
of sugar produces them both in the mind at the same 
time. And the ideas of orange-colour and azure that 
are produced in the mind by the same parcel of the 
infusion of lignum nephriticum, are no less distinct 
ideas than those of the same colours taken from two 
Tery different bodies. 

Comparing. § *• '^^^ comparing them one with 

another, in respect of extent, degrees, 
time, place, or any other circumstances, is another 
operation of the mind about its ideas, and is that 
upon which depends all that large tribe of ideas 
comprehended under relations ; which of how vast au 
extent it is, I shall have occasion to consider here*- 
after. 

§ 5. How far brutes partake in this 
Brutes com- faculty is not easy to determine ; I ima- 

parebutim- - ^t ^ •* i. • . j 

perfectly. S^^^ *"®y "^^^ ^* ^^^ ^^ ^^7 great degree : 

for though they probably have several 
ideas distinct enough, yet it seems to me to be the 
prerogative of human understanding, when it has 
sufficiently distinguished any ideas so as to perceive 
them to be perfectly different, and so consequently 
two, to cast about and consider in what circumstances 
they are capable to be compared ; and therefore, I 
think, beasts compare not their ideas farther than 
some sensible circumstances annexed to the objects 
themselves. The other power of comparing, which 
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nay be observed in meu, bcloiigin;? to general idcns^ I 
ind useful only to iibstFact reasonings, we may pro- | 
nbly conjecture beasts have not. 
. § C. The next operation we may oh- CorapoHml- 
' 've in the mind about its idcaa is com- ing. 
_l08ition, whereby it puts together several of those ) 
iimple ones it has received from sensation nnd rcBec- ' 
il^n, and combines them into complex ones. Under ] 
this of composition may be reckoned also that of en- 
larging, wherein though the composition does not no 
much appear as in more complex ones, yet it is never- ' 
theless a putting several ideas together, though of the | 

Iiame kind. Thus by adding several units together, 
■we make the idea of a dozen ; and putting together 
( the repeated ideas of several perches, we frame that 
of a furlong. 

§ 7- Ii> this also, I suppose, brutes come Brutes corn- 
far short of men ; for though they take in putntd but 
and retain together several combinations ^''^'^■ 
of simple ideas, as possibly the shape, smell, and 
voice of his master make up the complex idea a dog 
has of him, or rather are ho many distinct marks 
whereby he knows him ; yet I do not think they do of 
themselves ever compound tliem, and make complex 
ideas. And perhaps even where we think they have . 
complex ideas, it is only one simple one that directii 1 
them in the knowledge of teveral things, which pos- J 
nbly they distinguish less by their sight than wo j 
imagine: for I have been credibly informed that a ] 
bitch will nurse, play with, and be fond of young 1 
:es, as much as, and in place of, her puppies, if you 
but get thera once to suck hor so long that her j 
milk may go through them. And thotie animals which I 
have a numerous brood of young oues at once, appear j 
not to have any knowledge of their number ; for I 
though they are mightily concerned for any of their J 
^ung that are {.-Ukt-n from them whilst they are I 
m sight or hearing, yet if one or two of tltem be | 
i>plep from thein in tlieir absence, or wiihout noiKC. J 
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J appear not to roifis tiicni, or to have an 
ttiat their number is lessened. 

, § 8. When children have, by repeatt 

Manung. sensations, got ideas fixed in their memo! 

E ries, they begin by degrees to learn the use of signs. 

I Anil when they have got the shill to npply the organ* 
of speech to the framing of articulate sounds, they 
begin to make use of words to signify their ideas to 
others. These verlial signs they sometimes borrow 
from others, and sometimes make themselves, as one 
may observe among the new and unusual names chil- 
dren often give to things in the first use of language. 
. § 9. The use of words then being to 

''^*"'"" stand as outward marks of our internal 
ideas, and those ideas being taken from particular 
things, if every particular idea that we take in should 
have a distinct name, names must be endless. To 
prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas. 
received from particular objects, to become genera] 
which is done by considering them as they are in tfaf 
mind, such appearances, separate from all othd 
existences, and the circumstances of real existenoT 
as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. TW 
is called abstraction, whereby ideas, taken from t 
ticular beings, become general representatives ot I 
of the same kind, and their names general namd 
applicable to whatever exists conformable to suq 
abstract ideas. Such precise naked appearances 1 

[' the mind, witliout considering how, whence, or wia 

f what others they came there, the understanding lai 
up (with names commonly annexed to them) as t 
standard to rank real existences into sorts, as th^ 
(igree with these patterns, and to denominate tha 
accordingly. Thus the same colour being obscrvA 
to-day in chalk or snow, which the mind yesterday re- 

I ceived from milk, it considers that appearance alone 
makes it a representative of all of that kind ; and 
having given it the name whiteness, it by that sound 
signifies the same quality, wheresoever to be imagined 
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met with : and thus univeisals, whether ideas or 
are made. i 

§ 10. If it may be doubted, whether K™'" "^ 
lasts compound and enlarge their ideas ^'^^"•'t- 
;at way to any degree; this, I tliink, 1 may be positive 
, that the power of abstracting is not at all in them ; 
tnd that the having of general ideas, is that which puts 
I perfect distinction betwixt man and brutes, and is 
tn excellency which (he faculties of brutes do by no 
ttonns attain to. For it is evident we observe no foot- 
steps in them of making use of general signs for uni- 
versal ideas; from which we have reason to imagine, 
that they have not the faculty of abstracting, or making 
^neral ideas, since they have no use of words, or any 
her general signs. 

§ 11. IVor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
'gans to frame articulate sounds, that they have no 
[Bc or knowledge of general words; since many of 
them, we find, can fashion such sounds, and pronounce 
words distinctly enough, but never with any such ap- 
plication. And on the other side, men, who t)irough 
some defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to 
express their universal ideas by signs, which servo 
^em instead of general words ; a faculty which we 
se beasts come short in. And therefore I think we 
y suppose, that it is in this that the species of 
irutes are disciiminated from man; and it is that 
proper diflerenee wherein they are wholly separated, 
and which at Inst widens to so vast a distance : for if 
4hey have any ideas at all, and are not bare mnchinei 
' IS some would have them) we cannot deny them tO' 
ve some reason. It seems as evident to me, that 
ihey do some of them in certain instances reiison, 
that they have sense; but it is only in particular id 
just as they received them from their senses. The) 
are the best of them tied up within those narrow 
bounds, and have not (as 1 think) the faculty to eii- 
l large them by any kind of abstraction. 
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Idiots and § 1^. How far idiots are concerned in 

madmen. ^j^^ want or weakness of any or all of the 
foregoing faculties^an exact observation of their several 
ways of faltering would no doubt discover : for those 
who either perceive but duUy^ or retain the ideas that 
come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily ex- 
cite or compound them, will have little matter to think 
on. Those who cannot distinguish, compare, and abs- 
tract, would hardly be able to understand and make 
use of language, or judge or reason to any tolerable 
degree ; but only a little and imperfectly about things 
present, and very familiar to their senses. And in* 
deed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, 
or out of order, produce suitable effects in men's 
understandings and knowledge. 

§ 13. In fine, the defect in naturals seems to pro- 
ceed from want of quickness, activity and motion in 
the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived of 
reason ; whereas madmen, on the other side, seem to 
suffer by the other extreme: for they do not appear to 
me to have lost the faculty of reasoning ; but having 
joined together some ideas very wrongly, they mistake 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue 
right from wrong principles. For by the violence of 
their imaginations, having taken their fancies for 
realities, they make right deductions from them. 
Thus you shall find a distracted man fancying him- 
self a king, with a right inference require suitable at- 
tendance, respect and obedience: others, who have 
thought themselves made of glass, have used the 
caution necessary to preserve such brittle bodies. 
Hence it comes to pass that a man,^ who is very sober, 
and of a right understanding in all other things, may 
in one particular be as frantic as any in Bedlam ; if 
either by any sudden very strong impression, or long 
fixing his fancy upon one sort of thoughts, incoherent 
ideas have been cemented together so powerfully, as 
to remain united. But there are degrees of madness, as 
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of folly ; the disorderly jumbling ideas together is in 
some more, some less. In shorty herein seems to lie 
the difference between idiots and madmen^ that mad- 
men put wrong ideas together, and so make wrong 
propositions, but argue and reason right from them ; 
but idiots make very few or no propositions, and rea- 
son scarce at all. 

§ 14. These, I think, are the first facul- Method, 
ties and operation'' .of the mind which it 
makes use of in understanding ; and though they are 
exercised about all its ideas in general, yet the in- 
stances I have hitherto given have been chiefly in 
simple ideas : and I have subjoined the explication of 
these faculties of the mind to that of simple ideas, 
before I come to what I have to say concerning com- 
plex ones, for these following reasons. 

First, Because, several of these faculties being ex- 
ercised at first principally about simple ideas, we 
might, by following nature in its ordinary method, 
trace and discover them in their rise, progress, and 
gradual improvements. 

Secondly, Because observing the faculties of the 
mind how they operate about simple ideas, which are 
usually, in most men's minds, much more clear, pre- 
cise, and distinct, than complex ones ; we may the 
better examine and learn how the mind abstracts, de- 
nominates, compares, and exercises its other opera- 
tions about those which are complex, wherein we are 
much more liable to mistake. 

Thirdly, Because these very operatfous of the mind 
about ideas, received from sensations, are themselves, 
when reflected on, another set of ideas, derived from 
that other source of our knowledge which I call re- 
flection, and therefore fit to be considered in this place 
after the simple ideas of sensation. Of compounding, 
comparing, abstracting, &c., I have but just spoken, 
having occasion to treat of them more at large in 
other places. 
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§ 15. And thus 1 have given a shoH 
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Ibcgintiiugi and, I think, true history of the first be- 

Prfhunifln ginnings of human knowledge, whence 

rknowledge. ^j^^ ^:^^^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^^^ objects, and by 

what steps it makes its progress to the laying in and 

storing up tliose ideas, out of which is to be framed 

all the knowledge it is capable of; wherein I must 

appeal to experience and observation, whether I am 

in the right ; the beat way to come to truth being 

to cxaniiiiti things as really they are, and not to coth 

elude they are, as we fancy of ourselves, or have bei 

taught by others to imagine. 

^_ A|ipeiil to § 16. To deal truly, this is the only w* 

^K «x]).-rieiice. that lean discover, whereby the ideas of 

^Kthings are brought into the understanding; if other 

^™ men have either innate ideas, or infused principlei 

they have reason to enjoy them ; and if they are sun 

of it, it is impossible for others to deny them the p(f 

vilege that they have above their neighbours. I carf 

speak but of what I 6nd in myself, and is agreeable 

to those notions ; which, if we will examine the whole 

course of men in their several ages, countries, 

educations, seem to depend on those foundations whid 

I have laid, and to correspond with this method in G 

the parts and degrees tliereof. 

jj . § 17. I pretend not to teach, but to id 

quire, and therefore cannot but confei 

>here again, that external and internal sensation 1 
the only passages that I can find of knowledge to tlj 
Understanding. These atone, as far as 1 can discoved' 
are the windows by which light is let into this dai 
room : for methinks the understanding is not rati 
nnlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only s 
little opening left, to let in external visible Ten 
blances, ur ideas of things without : would the pi^ 
turcs coming into such a dark room but stay then 

I and lie so orderly as to be found upon occasion, 
would Very miii-h ri'scmblc the understanding of* 
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man, in reference to all objects of sight, uod the ideas 
oftliein. 

These are my guesses concerning the means whereby 
the understanding comes to have and retain simple 
ideas, and the modes of them, with some other opera- 
tions about them. 1 proceed now to examine some 
of these simple ideas, and their modes, a little more 
particularly. 
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Of CoifipL'je Ideas. 

§ I. WEhavehithertoeonsidered those Made by tlio 
ideas, in the reception uhereof the mind »i'nd out of 
is only passive, vfhich are those simple ""mple oneB. 
ones received from sensation and reflection before- 
mentioned, «hcreof the mind cannot make one to 
itsflf, nor have any idea which does not wholly consist ' 
of them. But as the mind is wholly passive in the re- 
ception of all its simple ideas, so it exerts several acts ' 
of its own, whereby out of its uimple ideas, as the 
materialif and foundations of the rest, the other are j 
framed. The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts its 
power over its simple ideas, are chiefly these three : 
I. Combining several simple ideas into one compound | 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. H. The I 
t^econd is bringing two ideas, whether simple or com- I 
picx, together, and setting them by one another, so as | 
" I wke a view of them at once, without uniting them I 
ito one ; by which way it gets all its ideas of relations, j 
S. The third is separating them from all other ideas 
that accompany them in their real existence; this is \ 
called abstraction : and thti^ nil its general ideas arc 
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made. This shows man's power, and its ways of opera- 
tion, to be much what the same in the material and 
intellectual world: for the materials in both being 
such as he has no power over, either to make or de- 
stroy, all that man can do is either to unite them to- 
gether, or to set them by one another, or wholly sepa- 
rate them. I shall here begin with the first of these 
in the consideration of complex ideas, and come to 
the other two in their due places. As simple ideas 
are observed to exist in several combinations united 
together, so the mind has a power to consider several 
of them united together as one idea ; and that not 
only as they are united in external objects, but as 
itself has joined them. Ideas thus made up of several 
simple ones put together, I call complex ; such as are 
beauty,gratitude, a man, an army, the universe ; which 
though complicated of various simple ideas, or complex 
ideas made up of simple ones, yet are, when the mind 
pleases, considered each by itself as one entire thing, 
and signified by one name. 

Made volun- § 2. In this faculty of repeating and 
tarily. joining together its ideas, the mmd has 

great power in varying and multiplying the objects 
of its thoughts infinitely beyond what sensation or re- 
flection furnished it with ; but all this still confined 
to those simple ideas which it received from those two 
sources, and which are the ultimate materials of all 
its compositions : for simple ideas are all from things 
themselves, and of these the mind can have no more 
nor other than what are suggested to it. It can have 
no other ideas of sensible qualities than what come 
from without by the senses, nor any ideas of other kind 
of operations of a thinking substance than what it 
finds in itself; but when it has once got these simple 
ideas, it is not confined barely to observation, and what 
offers* itself from without : it can, by its own power, 
])ut together those ideas it has, and make new com- 
plcx ones, which it never received so united. 
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§ 3. Complex ideas, however com- Are cither 
pounded and decompounded^ though their modes, sub- 
number be infinite, and the variety end- stances, or 
less, wherewith they fill and entertain the ^^^i*^*^*- 
thoughts of men ; yet, I think, they may be all reduced 
under these three heads : 1. Modes. 2. Substances. 
3. Relations. 

§ 4. First, Modes I call such complex Modes, 
ideas, which, however compounded, con- 
tain not in them the supposition of subsisting by 
themselves, but are considered as dependences on, or 
affections of substances : such as are ideas signified 
by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &a And if 
in this I use the word mode in somewhat a different 
sense from its ordinary signification, I beg pardon ; 
it being unavoidable in discourses, differing from the 
ordinary received notions, either to make new words, 
or to use old words in somewhat a new signification : 
the latter whereof, in our present case, is perhaps the 
more tolerable of the two. 

§ 5. Of these modes, there are two Simple and 
sorts which deserve distinct consideration, mixed 
First, there are some which are only va- °^ ^' 
riations, or different combinations of the same simple 
idea, without the mixture of any other ; as a dozen 
or score ; which are nothing but the ideas of so many 
distinct units added together : and these I call simple 
modes, as being contained within the bounds of one 
simple idea. 

Secondly, There are others compounded of simple 
ideas of several kinds, put together to make one com- 
plex Que ; V. g. beauty, consisting of a certain com- 
position of colour and figure, causing delight in the 
beholder; theft, which, being the concealed change 
of the possession of any thing, without the consent of 
the proprietor, contains, as is visible, a combination 
of several ideas of several kinds : and these I call 
mixed modes. 
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§ 6. Secondly, the ideas of substand 
are such combinations of simple ideas i 
are taken to represent distinct particulJ 
things subsisting by themselves ; in which the sti 
posed or confused idea of substtince, such as it iaj 
always the first and chief. Thus if to substance f 
joined the simple idea of a certain dull whitish cotodl 
with certain degrees of weight, hardness, ductility, 
and fusibility, wc have the idea of lend, and u combi- 
nation of the ideas of a certain sort of figure with tlie- . 
powers of motion. Thought and reasoning, joined tl 
substance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now C 
substances also there are two sorts of Ideas; one* 
single substances, as they exist separately, as offl 
man, or a sheep; the other of several of those ] 
together, as an army of men, or flock of sheep : wli 
collective ideas of several substances tlius put togethi 
arc as much each of them one single idea, as that 
a man, or an unit. 
RiJation § 7- Thirdly, The last sortof compll 

ideas is that we call relation, which 
fiists in the consideration and comparing one idea wl 
another. Ofthesc several kinds we shall treat in tl 
order. 

The abs- § S. If we trace the progress of 

tniscst idi'as minds, and with attention observe 
from the two it repeats, adds togotht-r, and unites 
sources. simple ideas received from sensation-d 

reflection, it will lead us farther than at first perhfl 
we should have imagined. And I believe we sn 
find, if wc warily observe the originals of our notioi 
that even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever 
they may seem from sense, or from any operations of 
our own minds, are yet only such as the understand, 
ing frames to itself by repeating and joining together 
ideas, that it had either fiom objects of sense, or from 
ilit own operations about them : so that those &t\ 
large and abstract ideas are derived from scQsationl 
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reflection, being no other than what the mind, by the 
ordinary use of its own faculties, employed about 
ideas received from objects of sense, or from the 
operations it observes in itself about them, may and 
does attain unto. This I shall endeavour to sliow in 
the ideas we have of space, time, and infinity, and 
some few other», that seem the most remote from 
those originals. 

^^Bf^mple Modes, and first of the Simple Modes of 
^r^ Space. 

§ 1. Though in the foregoing part Simple 
I have often mentioned simple ideas, M"^^- 
which are truly the materials of all our knowledge ; 
yet having treated of them there rather in the 
way that they come into the mind, than as distin- 
guished from others more compounded, it will not 
be perhaps amiss to take a view of some of them 
again under this consideration, and examine those 
different modifications of the same idea; which the 
mind either finds in things existing, or is able to make 
within itself, without the help of any extrinsical ob- 
ject, or any foreign suggestion. 

'Ihose modifications of any one simple idea (which, 
as has been said, I call simple modes) are as perfectly 
difFcrent and distinct ideas in the mind as those of the 
greatest distance or contrariety. For the idea of two 
is as distinct from that of one, as blueness from heat, 
' either of them from any number : and yet it is 
tade up only of that simple idea of an unit re- 
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peated ; and repetitions of this kind joined together 
make those distinct simple modes, of a dozen, a gross, 
a million. 

Idea of § 2« I shall begin with the simple idea 

space. of space. I have showed above, chap. 4. 

that we get the idea of space both by our sight and 
touch ; which I think is so evident, that it would be 
as needless to go to prove that men perceive, by their 
sight, a distance between bodies of different colours, 
or between the parts of the same body, as that they 
see colours themselves ; nor is it less obvious that they 
can do so in the dark by feeling and touch. 
Space and § ^* ^^^^ space considered barely in 

extension. length between any two beings, without 

considering any thing else between them, 
is called distance ; if considered in length, breadth, 
and thickness, 1 think it may be called capacity. The 
term extension is usually applied to it in what manner 
soever considered. 

Immensity. § ^* ^^^^ different distance is a dif- 

ferent modification of space; and each 
idea of any different distance or space is a simple mode 
of this idea. Men for the use and by the custom of 
measuring, settle in their minds the ideas of certain 
stated lengths, such as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, 
mile, diameter of the earth, &c. which are so many 
distinct ideas made up only of space. When any such 
stated lengths or measures of space are made familiar 
to men's thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them 
as often as they will, without mixing or joining to 
them the idea of body or any thing else ; and frame 
to themselves the ideas of long, square, or cubic, feet, 
yards, or fathoms, here amongst the bodies of the uni- 
verse, or else beyond the utmost bounds of all bodies ; 
and by adding these still one to another, enlarge their 
ideas of space as much as they please. The power 
of repeating or doubling any idea we have of any di- 
stance, and adding it to the former as often at we will. 
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williout being ever able to come to any stop or stint, 1 
let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that iriiich I 
gives us the idea of immensity. I 

§ 5. There is another modification of Fipjip. ] 

this idea, which is nothing but the rela- { 

tiou which the parts of the termination of extension 
or circumscribed space have amongst themselves. This 
the touch discovers in sensible bodies, whose extremi- 
ties come within our reach ; and the eye takes both 
from bodies and colours, whose boundaries are within J 
its view : where observing how the extremities termi- i 
nate either in straight lines, which meet at discernible 
angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can he 
perceived, by considering these as they relate to one 
another, in all parts of the extremities of any body or ■ 
space, it has that idea we call iigure, which atlbrds to i 
the mind infinite variety. For besides the vast num- 
ber of different figures that do really exist in the 
coherent musses of matter, the stock that the mind 
has in its power, by varying the idea of space, and 
thereby making still new compositions, by repeating 
its own ideas, and joining them as it pleases, is per* 
fectty inexhaustible ; and so it can multiply figures in 
infinitum. I 

§ 6. For the mind having a power to Tigaiv. 
repeat the idea of any length directly 
stretched out, and join it to another in the same dt- | 
rection, which is to double the length of that straight 
line, or else join auother with what inclination it 
thinks fit, and so make what sort of angle it pleases : 
and being able also to shorten any line it imagines, by 
taking from it one-half, or one-fourth, or what part it 
plca5es, without being able to come to an end of any I 
such divisions, it can make an angle of any bigness: 1 
so also the lines that are its sides, of what length it 
pleases ; which joining again to other lines of different 
■ lengths, and at difTereot niigles, till it has wholly in' I 
■«losed any space, it is evident that it can multiply | 
^Hgures both in their shnfie and capacity, in infinitum; I 
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all which are but so many difierent simple modeaV 
space. I 

The same that it can do with straight lines it <9 
also do with crooked, or crooked and straight tc^fl 
ther ; and the same it can do in lines it can aIso9 
superficies : by which we may be led into f&rtlfl 
thoughts of the endless variety of figures that fl 
mind has a power to make, and thereby to multiJ 
the simple modes of space. ^ 

p. § 7. Another idea coming under tfl 

head, and belonging to this tribe, is tlfl 
wc call place. As in simple space we consider theM 
lation of distance between any two bodies or poind 
so in our idea of place we consider the relation offl 
stance betwixt any thing and any two or more poiafl 
which arc considered as keeping the same distaifl 
one with another, and so considered ns at rest : fl 
when we find any thing at the same distance mfl 
which it was yesterday, from any two or more poiofl 
whici) have not since changed their distance one u'« 
another, and with which we then compared it, we tiM 
it hath kept the same place ; but if it hath senstbl 
altered its distance with either of those points, we sa 
it hatli changed its place : though vulgarly spcakiol 
in the common notion of place, we do not always ifl 
actly observe the distance from these precise poii^B 
but from larger portions of sensible objects, to whaH 
we consider the thing placed to bear relation, andfl 
distance from which we have some reason to obserfl 
§ 8. Thus a company of chess-men standing on^B 
same squares of the chess-board where we left tbtiM 
we say they are alt in the same place, or unmovefl 
though perhaps the chess-board hath been in the tnflfl 
time carried out of one room into another; becaoil 
we compared them only to the parts of the chess-board 
which keep the same distance one with another. 'ITie 
chess-board, we also say, is in the same place it was, 
if it remain in the same part of the cabin, though 
haps the ship which it is in sails all the while : 
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Ate sUip is said to be in the snine jjlace, supposing it 
'ieytt the same distance with the parts of tlie iieijjh- 
louring iund, though perliitps the earth hati) turned 
round : and so hoth chess-men, and board, and ship, 
have every one thanked place, in respect of remoter 
bodies, which have kept tiie same distance one with 
another. But yet the distance from certain parts of 
the board being that whiuii determines the place of 
the chess-men; and the distance from the fixed parts 
of the cabin (with which we made the comparison) 
being that which determined the place of the chess- 
board ; and the fixed parts of the earth that by which 
we determined tlie place of the ship ; these things may 
be said to be in the same place in those respects : 
though their distance from some other things, which 
in this matter we did not consider, being varied, they 
hare undoubtedly changed place in that reapcct; and 
we ourselves shall think so wiien we have occdsion to 
compare them with those other. 

§ 9- But this modification of distance we call place 
being made by men for their common use, that by it 
they might be able to design the particular position of 
things, where they had occasion for such designation ; 
men consider and determine of this place by reference 
tu those adjacent things which best served to their 
present purpose, without considering other things, 
which to answer another purpose would better deter- 
mine the place of the same thing. Thus, iu the chess- 
board, the use of the designation of the place of each 
chess-man being determined only withiji that chc- 
qnercd piece of wood, it would cross that purpose to 
leasure it by any thing else : but when these very 
less-men are put up in a bag. if any one should ask 
jjphere the black king is, it would he proper to detcr- 
'ne the place by the parts of the room it was in, and 
t by the chess-board ; there b«ing another use of i 
Kigiiing the place it is now in than when in play it 
IS on the chess-board, and so must be determined 
f other bodies. So if any one should itsk, in what 
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place are the verses which report the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine 
this place by saying, they were in such a part of the 
earthy or in Bodley^s library : but the right designa- 
tion of the place would be by the parts of Virgil's 
works ; and the proper answer would be^ that these 
verses were about the middle of the ninth book of his 
iEneid ; and that they have been always constantly in 
the same place ever since Virgil was printed ; which 
is true^ though the book itself hath moved a thousand 
times ; the use of the idea of place here being to know 
in what part of the book that story is^ that so upon 
occasion we may know where to Bnd it^ and have re- 
course to it for use. 

Place. § 10. That our idea of place is nothing 

else but such a relative position of any 
things as I have before mentioned^ I think is plain, and 
will be easily admitted, when we consider that we can 
have no idea of the place of the universe, though we 
can of all the parts of it ; because beyond that we have 
not the idea of any fixed, distinct, particular beings, 
in reference to which we can imagine it to have any 
relation of distance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
space or expansion, wherein the mind finds no variety, 
no marks. For to say that the world is somewhere, 
means no more than that it does exist : this, though a 
phrase borrowed from place, signifying only its exist- 
ence, not location ; and when one can find out and 
frame in his mind, clearly and distinctly, the place of 
the universe, he will be able to tell us whether it moves 
or stands still in the undistinguishable inane of infi- 
nite space : though it be true that the word place has 
sometimes a more confused sense, and stands for that 
space which any body takes up ; and so the universe 
is in a place. The idea therefore of place we have by 
the same means that we get the idea of space (where- 
of this is but a particular limited consideration), vix. 
by our sight and touch ; by either of which we receive 
into our minds the ideas of extension or distance. 
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§ 11. There are some that would per- ExtmKiun 
ade us tliat Itody and extension are the ""dbudyn 
.lie thing; whn tillier cUange the sig- "'^' *"•"*■ 
fication of words, which I would not suspect tliem 
J they having so severely condemned tlie philosophy 
fathers, beciiuse it hath been too much placed in the 
uncertain nicunin^ or deceitful obscurity of doubtful 
or iusignificunt terms. If therefore they mean by 
body and extension the same that other people do, 
TJz. by body, something that is solid and extended, 
Ifrbose parts are separable and moveable different 
■rays; and by extension, only the space that lies he- 
peen the extremities of those solid coherent parts, 
pd which is possessed by them ; they confound very 
j Berent ideas one with another. For 1 appeal to 
every man's own thoughts, whether the idea of space 
be not as distinct from that of solidity us it is from 
the idea of scarlet colour ? It is true, solidity cannot 
exist without extension, neither can scarlet colour 
exist without extension; but this hinders not hut that 
they are distiuct ideas. Many ideas require others as 
necessary to their existence or conception, which yet 
are very distinct ideas. Motion can neither be, nor be 
conceived without space ; and yet motion is not space, 
nor space motion : space can exist without it, and they 
ore very distinct ideas ; and so, I think, are those of 
space and solidity. Solidity is so inseparable an idea 
from body, that upon that depends its filling of space, 
its contact, impulse, and communication of motion 
upon impulse. And if it be a reason to prove that 
spirit is diHerent from body, because thinking includes 
>t the idea of extension in it, the same reason will 
as valid, I suppose, to prove that space is not body, 
liecause it includes not the idea of solidity in it ; space 
aod solidity beiug lu distinct idea^ as thinking and 
extension, and as wholly separable in the mind one 
from another. Body, then, and extent-Ion, it is evident, 
urr two distinct ideas. For, 
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] 12. First, Extension includes no solidity, 
Bifitance to the motion of body, as body does. 

§ 13. Secondly, The parts of pure space a 
purable one from the other ; so that the continuity 
cannot be separuted, neither really nor mentally. For 
I demand of any one to remove any part of it from 
another, with which it is continued, evt-n so much 
in thought. To divide and separate actually, is, 
I think, by removing the parts one from another, 
make two superficies, where before there was a coijl 
nuity ; and to divide mentally, is to make in the mind 
two superficies, where before there was a continuity, 
and consider them us removed one from the othi 
which can only be done in things considered by 
mind as capable of being separated, and, by sepat 
tion, of acquiring new distinct superficies, which ' 
then have not, but are capable of; but neither of tl 
ways of separation, whether real or mental, is, 
think, compatible to pure space. 

It is true, a man may consider so much of .lucb' 
epace as is answerable or commensurate to a fc 
without considering the rest ; which is indeed a part' 
consideration, but not so much as mental separation or 
division ; since n man can no more mentally divide, 
without considering two superficies separate one from 
the other, than he can actually divide, -without mak? 
two superficies disjoined one from the other: but 
partial consideration is not separating. A man 
consider light in the sun, without its heat ; or a» 
lity in body, without its extension, without thinking 
their separation. One is only a partial eonsiderati" 
terminating In one alone ; and the other id a eoi 
deration of both, as existing separately. 

§ l*. Thirdly, The parts of pure space are il 
moveable, which follows from their inseparabilil 
motion being nothing but change of distance betw< 
any two things : but this cannot be between pai 
that are inseparable, which therefore must needs 
ftt perpctuiil rest one amongst another. 
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Thus the determincc] idea of simple space distin- 
guishes it plainly and sufficiently from body ; since 
its parts ure inseparable, immoveable, and without re- 
sistance to the motion of body. 

§ 15. If any one ask me what this space The dellnu 
I speak of is ? I will tell him, when he gj^"^^"*^' 
tells me what his extension is. For to it"not*'"""' 
say, as is usually done, that extension is 
to have partes extra partes, is to say only that exten^ 
sion is extension : for what am I the better informed 
in the nature of extension when I am told, that ex- 
tension is to have parts that are extended exterior to 
(parts that are extended, i. e. extension consists of eX' 
tended parts ? As if one asking what a fibre was ? 1 
ahould answer him, that it was a thing made up of 
Several fibres ; would he thereby be enabled to under- 
Atsnd what a fibre was better than he did before ? Or 
rather, would he not have reason to think that my 
design Was to make sport with him, rather than seri- 
ously to instruct him '.' 

§ I6. Those who contend that space and Division of 
body are the same, bring this dilemma : i>cinp into 
either this space is something or nothing ; l*";*'.™ ""(l 
if nothing be between two bodies, they !^"4 not 
must necessarily touch ;' if it be allowed space and 
to be something, they ask whether it be body ihe 
body or spirit ? To which 1 answer by *""*'■ 
another question, who told them that there was or 
could be nothing hut solid beings which could not 
think, and thinking beings that were not extended ? 
which is all they mean by the terms body and 
spirit. 

§ 17. If it be demanded (os usually it Subsianoc 

«) whether this space, void of body, be J*"""^'' "*' 
. ', , ■ J . 1 1 II i-i Kaav not, 

ftabstance or accident, 1 sliall reauUy an- ,,g p,^^ 

mver, I know not : nor shall be ashamed against 

to own my ignorance, till Ihey that ask »P»«« ""ih- 

show me a clear distinct idea of sub- o"'l»dy- 

stance. 
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§ 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my- 
self from those fallacies which we are apt to put upon 
ourselves by taking words for things. It helps not 
our ignorance to feign a knowledge where we have 
none, by making a noise with sounds, without clear 
and distinct significations. Names made at pleasure 
neither alter the nature of things nor make us under- 
stand them, but as they are signs of and stand for de- 
termined ideas: and I desire those -who lay so much 
stress on the sound of these two syllables, substance, 
to consider whether applying it, as they do, to the 
infinite incomprehensible God, to finite spirit, and to 
body, it be in the same sense ; and whether it stands 
for the same idea, when each of those three so dif- 
ferent beings are called substances. If so, whether 
it will thence follow that Grod, spirits, and body, 
agreeing in the same common nature of substance, 
differ not any otherwise than in a bare different mo- 
dification of that substance ; as a tree and a pebl>le 
being in the same sense body, and agreeing in the com- 
mon nature of body, differ only in a bare modification 
of that common matter ; which will be a very harsh 
doctrine. If they say that they apply it to God, 
finite spirit, and matter, in three different significa- 
tions ; and that it stands fof one idea, when God is 
said to be a substance ; for another, when the soul is 
called substance; and for a third, when a body is 
called so : if the name substance stands for three se- 
veral distinct ideas, they would do well to make 
known those distinct ideas, or at least to give three 
distinct names to them, to prevent, in so important a 
notion, the confusion and errors that will naturally 
follow from the promiscuous use of so doubtful a 
term ; which is so far from being suspected to have 
three distinct, that in ordinary use it has scarce one 
clear distinct signification : and if they can thus make 
three distinct ideas of substance, what hinders why 
another may not make a fourth ? 
Substance § 19- They who first ran into the no- 
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tioii of accidents, as a sort of real beings 
that needed something: to inhere in, were 
forced to find out the word substance to 
support tliera. Had the poor Indian phi- 
losopher (who imagined that thu earth also wanted ' 
something to bear it up) but thought of this word 
substance, he needed not to have been at the trouble 
to find an elephant to support it, and a tortoise to 
support his elephant : the word substance would have 
done it effectually. And he that inquired might have 
taken it for as good an answer from an Indian phi- 
losopher, that substance, without knowing what it is, 
is that which supports the earth, as we take it for .1 
sufficient ans%verand good doctrine from our European 
philosophers, that substance, without knowing what it 
is, is that which supports accidents. So that of sub- 
stance we have no idea of what it is, but only a con- 
fused obscure one ef what it does. 1 

§ 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an in- 
telligent American, who inquired into the nature of 
things, would scarce take it for a satisfactory account, 
if desiring to learn our architecture, he should be told 
that a pillar was u thing supported by a basts, and a 
basis something that supported a pillar. Would he not 
think himself mocked, instead of tauglit, with such an 
account as this ? And a stranger to them would be 
very libernlly instructed in the nature of books, and 
the things they contained, if he should be told, that all 
learned books Consisted of ptiper and letters, and that 
letters wcro things inhering in paper, and paper a 
thing that held forth letters ; a notable way of having 
clear irlcas of letters und paper ! But were the Latin 
words hharentia and suhxUtHiM put into tlio |>lain 
Englishoneji that answer them, and were called sticking 
on and under-propping, they would better discover tu 
us the very great clearness there is in the doctrine of , 
substance and accidents, and »how of what use Ihcy 
are in deciding of queations in philosophy. 
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A vacuum § 21. But to return to our idea of 

beyond the space. If body be not supposed infinite, 
?*™^ f ^vhich I think no one will aflSrm, I would 
Y^ ^ ask, Whether, if God placed a man at the 

extremity of corporeal beings, he could 
not stretch his hand beyond his body? If he could, 
then he would put his arm where there was before 
space without body, and if there he spread his fingers, 
there would still be space between them without 
body. If he could not stretch out his hand, it must 
be because of some external hinderance ; (for we sup- 
pose him alive, with such a power of moving the 
parts of his body that he hath now, which is not in 
Itself impossible, if God so pleased to have it ; or at 
least it is not impossible for God so to move him): and 
then I ask. Whether that which hinders his hand from 
moving outwards be substance or accident, something 
or nothing ? And when they havetfesolved that, they 
will be able to resolve themselves what that is, which 
is or may be between two bodies at a distance, that 
is not body, and has no solidity. In the mean time, 
the argument is at least as good, that were nothinff 
hinders (as beyond the utmost bounds of all bodies^ 
a body put in motion may move on ; as where there is 
nothing between, there two bodies must necessarily 
touch ; for pure space between is sufficient to take 
away the necessity of mutual contact ; but bare space 
in the way is not sufficient to stop motion. The 
truth is, these men must -either own that they think 
body infinite, though they are loth to speak it out, 
or else affirm that space is not body. For I would 
fain meet with that thinking man, that can in his 
thoughts set any bounds to space more than he can 
to duration, or by thinking hope to arrive at the end 
of either ; and, therefore, if his idea of eternity be in- 
finite, so is his idea of immensity ; they are both finite 
or infinite alike. 
The power § 22. Farther, those who assert the im- 
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possibility of space existing witliout mat. ofanmhila- 
ter, must not only make body infinite, tion proven 
but must also deny a power in God to ' ^i^uun'- 
annihilitte any part of matter. No one, I suppose, 
will deny that God can put an end to all motion that 
is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the universe in 
a perfect quiet and rest, and continue them so long 
as he pleases. Whoever then will allow that God 
can, during such a general rest, annihilate either this 
book, or the body of him that reads it, must neces- 
sarily admit the possibility of a vacuum ; for it is evi- 
dent that the space that was filled by the parts of the 
annihilated body will still remain, and be a space 
without body: for the circumambient bodies being iu 
perfect rest, are a wall of adamant, and in that state 
make it a perfect imposMbility for any other body to 
get into that space. And indeed the necessary motion 
of one particle of matter into the place from whence 
another particle of matter is removed, is but a conse- 
quence from the supposition of plenitude; which will 
therefore need some better proof than a supposed 
matter of fact, which experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and distinct ideas plainly satisfy- 
ing us that there is no necessary connexion between 
space aud solidity, since we can conceive the one 
without the other. And those who dispute for or 
against a vacuum, do thereby confess they have distinct 
ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have 
an idea of extension void of solidity, though they 
deny it« existence, or else they dispute about nothing 
all. For they who so much alter the signification 
words as to call extension body, and consequently 
ikc the whole essence of body to be nothing but 
pare extension without solidity, must talk absurdly 
whenever they speak of vacuum, since it is impossible 
for extension to be without extension ; for vacuum, 
whether wo affirm or deny its existence, signifies space 
without body, whoso very existence no one can deny 
be possible, who will not make matter iufitiitc, and 
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take from God a power to annihilate any particle 
of it. 

Motion § ^3- Bu^ ^^^ ^^ go so ^^^ ^ beyond 

proyes a va- the Utmost bounds of body in the universei 
cuum. jjQj. appeal to God's omnipotency to find 

a vacuum, the motion of bodies that are in our view 
and neighbourhood seems to me plainly to evince it 
For I desire any one so to divide a solid body, of any 
dimension he pleases, as to make it possible for the 
solid parts to move up and down freely every way 
within the bounds of that superficies, if there be not 
left in it a void space as big as the least part into 
which he has divided the said solid body. And if 
where the least particle of the body divided is as big 
as a mustard-seed, a void space equal to the bulk of 
a mustard-seed be requisite to make room for the firee 
motion of the parts of the divided body within the 
bounds of its superficies, where the particles of matter 
are 100,000,006 less than a mustard-seed, there 
must also be a space void of solid matter as big as 
100,000,000 part of a mustard-seed ; for if it hold in 
one it will hold in the other, and so on in infinitum. 
And let this void space be as little as it will, it de- 
stroys the hypothesis of plenitude : for if there can be 
a space void of body equal to the smallest separate 
particle of matter now existing in nature, it is still 
space without body, and makes as great a diiFerence 
between space and body, as if it were pya x^¥^ a 
distance as wide as any in nature. And therefore if 
we suppose not the void space necessary to motion 
equal to the least parcel of the divided solid matter, 
but to -jV or Ti^V/r of it, the same consequence will 
always follow of space without matter. 

The ideas of § ^*- ^^^ f^^ question being here 
space and " whether the idea of space or extension 
body di- be the same with the idea of body," it is 

stinct. jjQ^ necessary to prove the real existence 

of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men 
have, when they inquire and dispute whetner there 
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be a vacuum or no: for if they Iiad not tlie idea of 
space witliout body, they could not make a question 
about its existence; and if their idea of body did not 
include in it something more than the bare idea of 
space, they could have no doubt about the plenitude 
of the world ; and it would be as absurd to demand 
whether there were space without body, as whether 
there were space without space, or body without 
body, 8ln«e these were but different names of the 
same idea. 

§ 2-^. It is true, the idea of extension 
joins itself so inseparably with all visible beiagTMc- 
and most tangible qualities, that it suffers parable from 
U3 to see no one, or fcol very few external ^y, prore* 
objects, without taking in impressions of "^ ""' *'"' 
exten:^ion too. Ttiis readiness of exten- 
sion to make itself be taken notice of so constantly 
with other ideas has been the occasion, I guess, that 
some have made the whole essence of body to consist 
in extension ; which is not much to be wondered at, 
since some have had their minds, by their eyes and 
touch (the busiest of all our senses), so filled with 
the idea of extension, and as it were wholly possessed 
with it, that they allowed no existence to any thing 
that had not extension. I shall not now argue with 
those men who take the measure and possibility of 
all being only from their narrow and gross imagina- 
tions; but haviug here to do only with those who 
conclude the essence of body to be extension, because 
they say they cannot imngine any sensible quality 
of any body without extension, I shall desire them 
to consider, that had they reflected on their ideas of 
tastes and smells as much as on those of sight and 
toDch : nay, had they examined their ideas of hunger 
and thirst, and several other pains, they would have 
found that they included in them no idea of extension 
at all ; which is but an affection of body, as well as the 
rest, diseoverahle by our senses, which are scarce acute 
enough to look into the pure essences of things. 
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§ 2f>. If those ideas which are constantly joinedj 
all others must therefore be couctuded to bo ■ 
essence of those things which have constantiy thq 
ideas joined tn them, and are insepurable from thd 
then unity is without doubt the essence of every thid 
for there is not any object of sensation or reSecH 
which does not carry with it the idea of one ; but a 
weakness of this kind of argument we have alreij 
shown snflSctently. i 

Ideas of § ^^' '^^ conclude, whatever men shi 

space nnd think concerning the existence of a l 
soliilitj di- cuum, this is plain to me, that we hfl 
stmct. as, clear an idea of space distinct frd 

solidity, as we have of solidity distinct from tnotid 
or motion from space. We have not any two md 
distinct ideas, and we can aa easily conceive «pfl 
without solidity, as wc can conceive body or spa 
without motion, though it be ever so certain tq 
neitlicr body nor motion can exist without space. Bj 
whether any one will take space to he only a roladj 
resulting from the existence of other beings abJ 
distance, or whether they will think the wordi of n 
most knowing king Solomon, " The heaven, and tl 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee," or those md 
emphatical ones of the inspired philosopher SU Pq 
" In him we live, move, and have our being," arel 
be understood in a literal sense, I leave every one I 
consider : only our idta of space is, I think, such m 
have mentioned, and distinct from that of body. H 
whether we consider in matter itself the distance! 
its coherent solid parts, and call it, in respect of thd 
solid parts extension; or whether, considering it I 
lying between the extremities of any body in its sctcd 
dimensions, we call it length, breadth, and thid 
ness ; or else, considering it as lying between any M 
bodies or positive beings, without any cousiderata 
whether there be any matter or no between, we cau 
distance : however named or considered, it is alwa 
the same uniform simple idea of space, taken frq 
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objects about which our senses have been conversant ; 
.whereof having settled ideas in our minds, we can 
revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often 
as we will, and consider the space or distance so 
imagined either as filled with solid parts, so that an- 
uthcr body cannot come there witliont displacing and 
thrusting out the body that was there before, or else 
as void of solidity, so that a body of equal dimen- 
Rtons to that empty or pure space may be placed in 
it without the removing or expulsion of any thing 
(hat was there. But, to avoid confusion in discourses 
concerning this matter, it were possibly to be wished 
that the name extension were applied only to mat- 
ter, or the distance of the extremities of particular 
bodies ; and the term expansion to space in general, 
with or without solid matter possessing it, so as to say 
space is expanded, and body extended. But in this 
every one has liberty : I propose it only for the more 
clear and distinct way of speaking. 

§ 28. The knowing precisely what our ,, ,._ 
1 . 1 f ! 1 T - ■ ■ »i ■ Men differ 

words stand for, would, I imagme. m this liuu hulear 
as well as a great many other cases, Himple ideu. 
quickly end the dispute : for I am apt to 
think that men, when they come to examine them, 
" id their simple ideas all generally to agree, though 
discourse with one another they perhaps confound 
e another with different names. I imagine that 
men who abstract their thoughts, and do well cx- 
SLinine the ideas of their own minds, cannot much 
differ in thinking, however they may perplex them- 
selves witii words, according to the way of speaking 
of the several schools or sects they have been bred up 
in : though amongst unthinking men, who examine 
not scrnpniously and carefully their own ideas, and 
strip them not from the marks men use for them, but 
confound them with words, there must be endless dis- 
pute, wrangling, and jargon ; especially if they be 
learned bookish men, devoted to some sect, and ac- 
led to the language of it, and have learned to 
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talk after others. But if it should happen that any 
two thinking men should really have different ideas^ I 
do not see how they could discourse or argue one with 
another. Here I must not be mistaken, to think that 
every floating imagination ' in men's braiiv^ is pre- 
sently of that sort of ideas I speak of. It is not easy 
for the mind to put off those confused notions and 
prejudices it has imbibed from custonii inadvertency, 
and common conversation : it requires pains and assi- 
duity to examine its ideas, till it resolves them into 
those clear and distinct simple ones, out of which 
they are compounded ; and to see which, amongst its 
simple ones, have or have not a necessary connexion 
and dependence one upon another. Till a man doth 
this in the primary and original notion of things, he 
builds upon floating and uncertain principles, and 
will often find himself at a loss. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
OfDuratioUy and its simple Modes. 

Duration is § 1. There is another sort of distance 

fleeting ex- qj. length, the idea whereof we get not 
tension. ixovci the permanent parts of space, but 

from the fleeting and perpetually perishing parts of 
succession. This we call duration, the simple modes 
whereof are any different lengths of it wnereof we 
have distinct ideas, as hours, days, years, &c. time 
and eternity. 

Its idea § 2. The answer of a great man to one 

ti°™ iTth^ ^^^ asked what time was, '^Si non rogas 
ti^^rfour intelligo/* (which amounts to this, the 
ideas. more I set myself to think of it, the less I 

understand it) might perhaps persuade one that time 
which reveals all other things, is itself not to be dis- 
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covered. Duration, time, and eternity, are not witli- 
out reason thought to have somethiiiff very abstruse 
in their nature. But however remote these may seem 
fro:n our comprehension, yet if wc trace them right 
to their originals, I doubt not but one of those sources 
of all our knowledge, viz. sensation and reflection, 
will be able to furnish us uith these ideas as clear and 
distinct as many other which are thought much less 
obscure ; and we shall find that the idea of eternity 
itself is derived from tlie same common original with 
the rest of our ideas, 

§3. To understand time and eternity aright, we 
ought with attention to consider what idea it is wc 
have of duration, and how we came by it. It is evi- 
<lent to any one. who will but observe what passes in 
his own mind, that there is a train of ideas which con- 
stantly succeed ono another in hi* understanding as 
long as he is awukc. licflection on tliesc appearances 
of several ideas, one after another, in our minds, is 
that which funiishc!i us with the idea of succession : 
and the distance between any parts of that succes- 
aion, or between the appearance of any two idea^ in 
our minds, is that we call duration : for whilst we 
arc thinking, or whilst we receive successively several 
ideas in our raiuds, we know that we do esist ; and 
so we call the eiistence, or the continuation of the 
existence of ourselves, or any thing else, commen- 
surate to the succession of any ideas in our minds, 
the duration of ourselves, or any such other thing 
co-existent with our thinking. 

I That we have our notion of succession and 
linration from this original, viz. from reflection on the 
rain of ideas which we find to appear one after an- 
other in our own minds, seems plain tome, in that we 
have no perception of duration, but by considering the 
txain of ideas that take their turns in our nnderstaud- 
iiigfi. When that succession of ideas ceases, our per- 
ception of duration ceases witli it ; which every one 
clearly uperiiuenla in himself, whilst he sleo{>s bouudly. 
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whether an hour or a day, a month or a )ear: 
which duration of things, while he sleeps or thil 
not, he has no perception at uU, hut it is quite lost 
him ; and the moment wherein he leaves off to thii 
till the raoraent he begins to think again, seems 
him to have no distance. And so 1 doubt not it woi 
he to a waking man, if it were possible for him 
keep only one idea in his mind, without variation u 
the succession of others. And we see that one w 
fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, so as 
take hut little notice of the succession of ideas 
pass in his mind, whilst he is taken up with tl 
earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his uccouni 
good part of that duration, and thinks that lii 
shorter than it is. But if steep commonly unites t 
distant parts of duration, it is because during til 
time we have no succession of ideas in our mind 
for if a man, during his sleep, dreams, and variety 
ideas make themselves perceptible in his mind ol 
after another, he hath then, during such dreaming, 
sense of duration, and of the length of it : by whii 
it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas 
duration from their reflections on the train of tl 
ideas they observe to succeed one another in their or 
Understandings ; without which observation ihey c 
have no notion of duration, whatevlir may happen 
the world. 

§ 5, Indeed a man having, from reflei 
ing on the succession and number of 1 
own thoughts, got the notion or idea 
duration, he can apply that notion 
we weqi. things which exist while he does not thin] 
as he that has got the idea of extension from 
by his sight or touch, can apply it to distances w! 
no body is seen or felt. And therefore though a mi 
has no perception of the length of duration, whi( 
passed whilst he slept or thought not, yet having fl 
served the revolution of days and nights, and foui 
the length of their duration to be in appearance i 
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,Iar and constant, he can, upon the supposition that 

lat revolution has proceeded after the same manner 

rhilst he was asleep or thought not as it used to do 

other times ; he can, I say, imagine and make 

lowance for the length of duration whilst he slept. 

It if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the 

'orld), instead of their ordinary night's sleep, had 

Iwssea the whole twenty-four hours in one continued 

lleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had been 

irrecoverably lost to them, and been for erer left out 

of their account of lime. 

§ (). Thus, by reflecting on the appear- xhe ides of 
^ of various ideas one after another in succcssioii 
r understandings, we get the notion of not from 
iccession; which, if any one would think "■"***'"• 
'e did rather get from our observation of motion by 
6ur senses, he will perhaps be of my mind when he 
,1»nsiders, that even motion produces in his mind an 
idea of succession do otherwise than as it produces 
there a continued train of distinguishable ideas. For 
% man looking upon a body really moving, perceive* 
yet no motion at all, unless that motion produces a 
constant train of successive ideas: v.ff, a man he- 
calmed at sea, out of sight of land, in a fair day, may 
look on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole hour together, 
:1 perceive no motion at nil in either; though it be 
rtain that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved 
luring that time a great way. But as soon as ho per- 
ceives either of them to have changed distance with 
some other body, as soon as this motion produces any 
new idea in him, then he perceives thnt there has been 
motion. But wherever a man is, with all thin;>'s at 
rest about him. without perceiving any luotion at all; 
'"during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, !»■ 
"I perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts 
his own mind, appearing one after another, and 
Tcby obsene and find succession where \w eotdd 
irre no motion. 

And this, I think, h the reason why motion* 
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[ very slow, thougli they are constant, are not perceW^B 
I -by U!) ; because, in their remove from one sensible pait 
I ;townr(l8 anotlier, their change of distance is so slow, 
[ that it causes no new idens in us. but a good while one 
[ ftfter another: and so not causing a constant train of 
I new ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
I minds, we have no perception of motion ; which cott- 
f Kisting in a constant succession, we cannot peroeiw 
that succession without a constant succession of vai 
ing ideas arising from it. 

§ 8. On the contrary, things that move so svrift | 
not to affect the senses distinctly with several distid 
guishable distances of their motion, and so cause i 
nny train of ideas in the mind, are not also perceiv« 
I to move : for any thing that moves round about in a 
circle in less time than our ideas are wont to succeed 
, one another in our minds, is not perceived to mors 
hut seems to be a perfect entire circle of that matU 
or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 

[ The tndn of § ^•^- ^^"*^® ^ '^^^*' '* *<* **'^'^" to judge" 

fl hu a whether it be not probable that our ideas 
do, whilst we are awake, succeed one an- 
* '^^ other in our minds at certain distances, not 

much unlike the images in the inside of a 
lantern turned round by the heat of a candle. Tbi» 
appearance of theirs in train, though perhaps it t 
be sometimes faster and sometimes slower, yet, J 
I ^uevs, varies not very much in a wnking man: I' 
. seem to be certain bounds to the quickness and slo^ 
■ ness of the succession of those ideas one to another} 
our minds, beyond which they can neither deUy I 
hasten. 

§ 10. The reason I have for this odd coujcclurel 
from observing that in the impressions made upon l 
of our senses we can hut to a certain degree ucrcd, 
any succession; which, if exceeding quick, the Henl 
of succession is lost, even in cases where it is evid^ 
that there is a real succession. Let a carmon-bui 
puss through a room, and in its way take with it i 
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tob or fleshy parts of a man ; it is as dear as any 
lemonstration can be, that it must strike successively 
* i two sides of the room. It is also evident, that it 
tusttouch one partofthe flesh first, and another after, 
hd so in succession : and yet I believe nobody who 
ker felt the pain of such a shot, or heard the blow 
gainst the two distant walls, could perceive any suc- 
ession cither in the pain or sound of so swift a stroke. 
puch a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive 
I succession, is that which we may call an instant, 
jnd is that which takes up the time of only one idea 
it our minds without the succession of another, where- 
k therefore we perceive no succession at alL 
. § 11. This also happens where the motion is so 
HOW as not to supply a constant train of fresh ideas 
' ► the senses as fast as the mind is capable of receiv- 
r new ones into it ; and so other ideas of our own 
[boughts, having room to come into our minds, be- 
tween those offered to our senses by the moving body, 
Jiere the sense of motion is lost ; and the body, though 
7t really moves, yet not changing perceivable distance 
with some other bodies a.s fast tis the ideas of our own 
minds do naturally follow one another in train, thi 

I thing seems to stand still, as is evident in the hands 
pf clocks and shadows of sun-dials, and other constant 
jfat slow motions; where, though after certain inter- 
wis, we perceive by the change of distance that it 
Uth moved, yet the motion itself we perceive not. 
h 5 12. So that to me it seems that the m^j^ ^^jji 
constant and regular succession of ideas the mensun 
in u waking man is, as it were, the mca- of other »uc- 
sure and standard of all other successions : «*"«■* 
h whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, 
H where two sounds or pains, &c. take up in their 
[accession the duration of but one idea, or else where 
iny motion or succession is so slow as that it keeps 
ot pace with the ideas in our minds, or the quickness 
1 which they take their turns; as when any one or 
lora ideas, in their ordinary course, come into our 
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I tjiindbetween those which are offured to the sight ^^M 

I the different perceptible distances of a body iii motio^^ 

I or between sounds or smells following one anolhei^| 

I 'Ahere also the sense of a constant continued sucecssKl^l 

wis lost, and we perceive it not but with certain ga^| 

Jof rest between. ^M 

§ 13. If it be so that the ideas ofotfl 

minds, whilst we have any there, do codH 

stantly cliange and shift in a condnulH 

succession, it would be impossible, mo^f 

any one say, for a man to think long ^M 

I any one thing. By which, if it be meant that a mafl 
may have one self-same single idea a long time a]Qi^| 
in his mind, without any variation at all, I think, i^| 
matter of fact, it is not possible; for which (not kuotlfl 
ing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of wh^[ 
materials they are made, whence they hare thdj 
Jight, and how tliey come to make their appoaranccaM 
1 can give no other reason but experience: and .fl 
would have any one try whether he can keep onM 
unvaried single idea in his mind, without any otheifl 
for any considerable time together. fl 

§ 14'. For trial, let him take any figure, any degrefl 
of light or whiteness, or what other he pleases ; and uH 
tvill, I suppose, find it difficult to keep all other idea^ 
out of his mind: but that some, either of another 
kind, or various considerations of that idea (each of 

I which considerations is a new idea) will comtaatl^ 
succeed one another in his thoughts, let him bo I 
wary ae lie can. 
§ 15. All that is in a man's power in this case,^ 
think, is only to mind and observe what the ideas a 
tliat take their turns in his understanding: or else t 
direct the sort, and call in sucli as he hath a desire c 
Use of; but hinder the constant succession of fresh od6| 
I think, he cannot, though he may commonly choi 

» whether he will heedfuUy observe and consider theal 
lAeaa, bow- § 16. Whether these several ideas in-^ 
Iver mailp. man's mind be made by certain motioitl 
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^ I fiill not here dispute: but this I am sure, include 
tliftt tliey include no idea of motion in stiise <rf wih, 
thi-ir appearance; and if a man hail not 

iden of motion otherwise, I think he would hav0 
bone at all ; which is enough to my present purpose^ 
^nd sufficiently shows that the notice we take of UiQ 
rideai of our own minds, appearing there one aftes 
another, is that which gives us the idea of succession 
snd duration, without which we should have no such 
ideas at nil. It is not then motion, but the constaBi 
train of ideas in our minds, whilst we are waking, tbaj( 
furnishes us with the idea of duration; whereof mo^ 
tion no otherwise gives us any perception than as it 
causes in our minds a constant succession of ideas, 04 
I have before showed : and we have us clear an ide% 
of succession and duration, by the train of other ideas 
succeeding one another in our minds, without the idea 
of any motion, as by the train of ideas caused by tha 
uninterrupted sensible cliatigc of distance between tw( 
bodies which we have from motion ; and therefore we 
should as well have the Idea of duration were then 
no sense of motion at all. 

§ 17. Having thus got the idea of dura- Time U 

tion, the next thing natural for the mind duration bg 

tto do is to get some measure of this com- ""' ^ ""^ 

mon duration, whereby it might judge of 
Jits different lengths, and consider the distinct ordfit 
F.wherein several things exist, without wliich a great 
" part of our knowledge would be confused, and a greal 

Sart of history be rendered very useless. This const 
eration of duration, as set out by certain periods, Bn4 
marked by certain measures or epochs, is that, I think, 
which most properly we call time. 

§ 18. In the measuring of extension 
liere is nothing more required but the 
>lication of the standard or measure we 
make use of to the thing of whose cxtcn- 
i wc would be informed. But iu the 
measuring of duration this cannot be done, 
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'because no two different parts of succession can \ 
put together to mensure one another : and notbinfl 
Deing a measure of duration but durntion, as nothinfl 
is of extension but extension, we cannot keep by u 
«uy standing unvarying measure of duration, whid 
consists in a constant fleeting succession, as we can e 
certain lengths of extension, as inches, feet, yards, 8m 
marked out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing, 
then, could serve well for a convenient measure of time 
but what has divided the whole length of itsduratiffla 
into apparently equal portions, by constantly repeateJ 
periods. What portions of duration are not distil^ 

fuished, or considered as distinguished and measure^ 
y such periods, come not so properly under the nOa 
jtion of time, as appenrs by such phrases as these, i ' 
'fcefore all time, and when time shall be no more. 
The revolu- § 19. The diurnal and annual revolt) 
tious of the tions of the sun, as having been, from tha 
beginning of nature, constant, regular, ana 
universally observable by all mankind, ana 
supposed equal to one another, hare beeit 
''^<'' with reason made use of for the meosu] 

of duration. But the distinction of days and yew. 
laving depended on the motion of the sun, it lin 
llrought this mistake wilh it, that it has been thoughj 
-that motion and duration wcrt' the measure one < 
Another: for men, in the measuring of the length < 
^me, having been accustomed to the ideas of minuU 
liours, days, months, years, &c. which they found tlieii 
(elves upon any mention of time or duration presentld 
to think on, all which portions of time were measure 
out by tho motion of those heavenly bodies ; they wej 
)t to confound time and motion, or at least to tMnI 
lut they had a necessary connexion one with another | 
tvhereus any constant periodical appearance or alten 
Btlon of ideas in seemingly equidistant spaces of dari^ 
tiou, if constant and universally observable, woulq 
have as well distinguished the intervals of time as thw 
that have been made use ot For supposing the SUQ 
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enme have taken to be a fire, had been lighted 
tile same distance of time that it now every day 
about to the same meridian, and then gone out 
,in about twelve hours after, and that in the spaee 
annual revolution it had sensibly increased in 
litnesN and heat, and so decreased again ; would 
Biich rei^ular nppearauces serve to measure out the 
mces of duration, to all that could observe it, as 
without as with motion ? For if the appearances 
constant, universably observable, and in eqnidi- 
t periods, they would serve mankind for measure 
me as well, were the motion away. 
20. For the freezing of water, or the 
wing of a plant, returning at equidi- 
mt periodii in all parts of theearth, would 

« well serve men to reckon their years by ^ 

as the motions of the sun : and in effect 
e sec that some people in America counted their 
larfl by the coming of certain birds amongst them at 
ir certain seasons, and leaving them at others. For 
it of an ague, the sense of hunger or thirst, a smell 
taste, or any other idea returning constantly at 
luidiatant periods, and making itself universally be 
:en notice of, would not fail to measure out the* 
course of succession, and distinguish the distances of 
time. Thus we sec that men born blind count time 
well enough by years, whose revolutions yet they can- 
not distinguish by motions that they perceive not : and 
I ask whether a blind man, who distinguished his years 
either by the heat of summer or cold of winter; by 
"^ smell of any flower of the spring, or taste of any 
lit of the autumn ; would not have a better mea- 
irc of time than the Romans had before the reform- 
•tion of their calendar by Julius Casar, or many 
other people, whose years, notwithstanding the motion 
of the svin, which they pretend to make use of, are 
irregular ? And it adds no small diflicutty to 
onology, that the exact lengths of the years that 
'eral nitions counted by arc hard to be known, they 
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Eritiff Very much one from another, and 

J say all of ihein from tlie precise motion of the sun. 

llnd if the sun moved from the creation to the flood 

lonstantlyin the eqiiatov. and so equally dispersed its 

■ ' t and heat to all the habitable parts of the earth, 

I days all of the same length, without its annual 

Wnriutiuns to the tropics, as a late ingenious authi 

•upposfs* ; I do not think it very easy to imagine tbi 

^not withstanding the motion of the sun) men should 

'*^in the antediluvian world, from the beginning, count' 

ty years, or measure their time by periods, that hod 

no sensible marks very obvious to distinguish them Inr. 

LNot«..mm § 2>- R"* l'^'''^1l" 't ^''" '»' said with- 

■Sf duration out a regular motion, such us of the stm 
n be CM- or some other, how could it ever be known 
inlrfciiowa t),a( gu(.], periods were equal ? To which , 
" *^ ' I answer, the equality of any other i 
Kerning appearances might be known by the same waj* 
^at that of days was known or presumed to be so n' 
which was only by judging of them by the trsili 
f ideas which had passed in men's minds in the va-tm 
jervals : by which train of ideas discovering inequality^ 
1 the natural days, but none in the artificial days, thai 
Artificial days or »uj;9T)>efa were guessed to be cquaT ' 
'Which was sutKcient fo make them serve for a t 
sure : though cxactcr search has since discovered ilHfl 
equality in the diurnal revolutions of the sun, and wqI 
'jDOw not whether the annual also be not uoeqiii' 
^hese yet, by their presumed and apparent equalityi 
lerTe as well to reckon time by (though not to inea* 
iure the parts of duration exactly) as if they could bft- 
"proved to be exactly equal. We must therefore care 
ully distinguish betwi.\t duration itself, and the mei 
:»nres we make useof to judge of its length. Duration 
1 itself is to be considered as going ou in one conatany 
lal, uniform course : but none of the measures e 
pt, which we make use of, can he known to do soj^ 
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r cfln wc be assured that their assigned parts or 
teriods are equal in duration one to another; for two 
ucccssive lengths of duration, however measured, can 
iever be demonstrated to be equal. The motion of 
he sun, which tlie world used so long and so conli- 
lentlj for an exact measure ofduratlon, has, as I said, 
>eea found in its several parts unequal : and though 
nen have of late made use of a pendulum, as a more 
teady and regular motion than that of the sun, or 
to speak more truly) of the earth ; yet if any one 
hould be asked how he certainly knows that the two 
ucceiisivc swings of a pendulum are equal, it would 
c very hard to satisfy him that they are infallibly so : 
ince we cannot be sure that the cause of that motion, 
rhich i^ unknown to us, shall always operate equally ; 
nd we are sure that the medium in which the pen- 
Qlum moves is not constantly the same: either of 
rhich varying, may alter the equality of such periods, 
nd thereby destroy the certainty and exactness of 
lie measure by motion, as well as any other periods 
Mother appearances; the notion of duration still re- 
taining clear, though our measures of it cannot any 
fthem be demonstrated to be exact. Since then no 
mo portions of succession can be brought together, it 
I impossible ever certainly to know their equality. 
Jl that we cando for a measure of time is to take 
ach as have continual successive appearances at seem- 
tgly equidistant periods; of which seeming equality 
'e have DO other measure but such as the train of 
□r own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the 
sncurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us 
r their equality. 

§ 2'i. One thing seems strange to me, Timcnotthc 
Mt whilst all men manifestly rae.isured «"«»«« of 
roe by the motion of the great and visible ■"""'"'■ 
Odies of the world, time yet should be defined to be 
)e "measure of motion;" whereas it is obvious to 
Ycrj otK who reflects ever so little on it, that, to 
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measure motion, space is as necessary to be con- 
sidered as time: and those who look a little fartberj 
will find also the bulk of the thing moved nccessarr 
to be taken into tlie computation by any one who will 
estimate or measure motion, so as to judge right of it 
Nor indeed does motion any otherwise conduce to the 
measuring of duration, than as it constantly bringj 
about the return of certain sensible ideas, in seeming 
equidistant periods. For if the motion of the mi 
were as unequal as of a ship driven by unsteady 
winds, sometimes very slow, and at others irregularly 
very swift; or if, being constantly equally swift, il 
yet was not circular, and produced not the ftame ap- 
pearances, it would not at all help us to meo^nre 
time, any more than the seeming unequal motion of 
a comet does. 

§ S3. Minutes, hours, days, and yean, 
are then no more necessary to time or 
duration, than inches, feet, yards, ami 
miles, marked out in any matter, arc tn 
stifMof extension: for though we in this part << 

dnntion. the universe, by the constant use of thc:r, 
as of periods set out by tlie revolutions of the sun, >i 
as known parts of such periods, have fixed the idr.i 
of such lengths of duration in our minds, which 
apply to all parts of time, whose lengths wc wot 
consider; yet there may be other parts of the 
verse, where they no more use these measures of i 
then in Japan they do our inches, feet, or miles ; 
yet something analogous to them there must be. 
without some regular periodical returns, wocouU 
measure ourselves, or signify to others the lengtL 
any duration, though at the same time the world w^ 
as full of motion as it is now, but no pari of it 
posed into regular and apparently equidistant 
volutions. But the different measures that may 
made use of for the account of time do not at 
alter the notion of duration, which is the tiling to hf 
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measure<], no more than the difiercnt standards of a 
foot and a cubit alter the notion of extension to those 
who make use of those dii!erent measures. 

§ ^'ir. The mind having once got such Ourmemure 
a measure of time as the annual revolution of time up- 
of the sun, can apply that measure to du- plJa^^ to 
ration, wherein that measure itself did not fill^timc 
exist, and with which, in the reality of its 
being, it had nothing to do ; for should one say, that 
Abraham was born in the two thousand seven hundred 
and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether 
as intelligible as reckoning from the beginning of the 
world, though there were so far back no motion of 
the sun, nor any motion at all. For though the Julian 
period be supposed to begin several hundred years be- 
fore there were really either days, nights, or years, 
morked out by any revolutions of the sun ; yet we 
reckon as right, and thereby measure durations as 
well, as if really at that time the sun had existed, and 
kept the same ordinary motion it doth now. The 
idea of duration equal to an annual revolution of the 
sun, is as easily applicable in our thoughts to dura- 
tion, where no sun nor motion was, as the idea of s 
foot or yard, taken from bodies here, can be applied 
in our thoughts to distances beyond the coniines of 
the world, where are no bodies at all. 

$ iU. For supposing it were five thousand six huiv- 
dred and tbirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from 
ibis place to the remotest body of the oniverse (for, 
being finite, it must be at a certain distance) as we 
suppose it to be live thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine years from this time to the first existence of any 
body in the beginning of the world ; nc can, in our 
thoughts, apply this measure of u year to duration 
before the creation, or beyond the duration of bodies 
or motion, as we can this measure of a mile to space 
beyond the utmo«t bodies ; and by the one mea»urc 
duration where there was no motion, a< well u by the 
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other measure space In our thoughts, where thurc ■< 
DO body. 

§ 26. If it be objected to me here, that, in this wa; 
of explaining of time, I have begged what I shooU 
not, VIZ. that the world is neither eternal nor infinite; 
I answer, that to my present purpose it is not needf^ 
in this place, to make use of arguments to eviucs^ 
world to be finite, both in duration and exteunol^ 
but it being at leost as conceivable as the cantraryt 1 
havecertainly the liberty to suppose it, as well as uy 
one hath to suppose the contrary ; and I doubt not 
but that every one that will go about it, may easUf 
conceive in his mind the beginning of motion, thoDge 
not of ail duration, and so may come to a stop ai.J 
MOW ultra in his consideration of motion. So also .. 
his thoughts he may set limits to body, and the ev- 
tension belonging to it, but not to space where m 
body is; the utmost bounds of space and duratm 
being beyond the reach of thought, as well as tlic 
utmost bounds of number are beyond the largest con-- 
prehension of the mind ; and all for the same reaM- 
OS we shall see in another place. 
Etemitv ^ ^' ^V ^^^ same means therefore, n 

from the same original that we come ■ 
have the idea of time, we have also that idea whiiii 
we call eternity ; viz. having got the idea of succession 
and duration, by reflecting on the train of our owe 
ideas, caused in us either by the natural appearance 
of those ideas coming constantly of themselves into 
our waking thoughts, or else caused by external ob- 
jects successively affecting our senses ; and haviog 
from the revolutions of the sun got the idea* of cer- 
tain lengths of duration, we can in our thoughts odd 
such lengths of duration to one another, as ofu-n as wo 
please, and apply them, so added, to durations ]>atiter 
to come : and this we can continue to do on, without 
bounds or limits, and proceed in ii^finitum, and applj 
thus the length of the annual motion uf the sun to 
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duration, snpposed before the sun's, or any other 
motion had its being; which is no more difficult or 
absurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving 
of ft shadow one hour to-day upon the sun-dial to the 
duration of somethinf^ last nii;ht. v, g. the burning of 
a candle, which is now absolutely separate from all 
actual motion: and it is as impossible for the duration 
of that flame for an hour last night to co-exist with 
;!ny motion that now is, or for ever shall be, as for 

iny part of duration, that was before the beginning 

'f the world, to co-exist with the motion of the sun 
! iiw. But yet this hinders not, but that having the 
"k'tt of the length of the motion of the shadow on a 

Hal between the marks of two hours, I can as di- 
>tinctly measure in my thoughts the duration of that 
candle-light last night, as \ can the duration of any 
thing that does now exist : and it is no more than to 
tliiiik, that hod the sun shone then on the dial, and 
moved after the same rate it doth now, the shadow on 
ihe dial would have passed from one hour-line to an- 
ollier, whilst that flame of the candle lasted. 

§ -SS. The notion of an hnur, day, or year, being 
only the idea I have of the length of certain periodical 
regular motions, neither of which motions do ever all 
at once exist, but only in the ideas I have of them in 
my memory derived from my senses or reflection ; I 
can with the same ease, and for the same reason, apply 
ii in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all man- 
ner of motion, as well as to any thing that is but a 
minute, or a day, antecedent to the motion, that at 
iliis very moment the sun is in. All things post arc 

'jimlly and perfectly at rest; and to this way of con- 
z^idcration of them are utl one, whether they were 
before the beginning of the world, or but yesterday: 
the measuring of any duration by some motion dc' 
]>i!iiding not at all on the real co-existence of that 
iliing to that motion, or nny other periods of revolu- 

i'ln, but the having a. clear idea of the length of 
;ome periodieal known motion, or other intervals of 
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duration tn my mine], and applying that to the dura- 
tion of the thing I would measure. 

§ 29- Hence we see, that some men imagine the 
daration of the world, from its first existence to tliii 
present year 1689) to have been five thousand six hna- 
dred and thirty-nine years, or equal to five thausand 
six hundred and thirty-nine annual revolutions of tbc 
sun, and others a great deal more ; as the Kgyptidu 
of old, who in the time of Alexander counted tweo^ 
three thousand years from the reign of the sun; 9m 
the Chinese now, who account the world three milHoBh 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand years old, or 
more: which longer duration of the world, according 
to their computation, though I should not believe to 
be true, yet I can equally imagine it with thcn^ u4 
as truly understand, and say one is longer than tbl 
other, as I understand, that Methusalem's life mi 
longer than Enoch's. And if the common reckowng 
of five thousand six hundred and thirty-ntne shouU 
be true (as it may be as well as any other assiffncii 
it hinders not at all my imagining what others meM 
when they make the world one thousand years oltlr 
since every one may with the same facility u 
(I do not say believe) the world to be fifty 1 1 
years old, as five thousand six hundred nnc 
nine; and may as \\c\\ conceive the duration ol rii'ij 
thousand years, as five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that to the meat 
suring the duration of any thing by time, it ii jH 
requisite that that thing should be co-existcnt to^| 
motion we measure by, or any other periodical r<^ 
lution ; but it suffices to this purpose, that we haw 
the idea of the length of any regular periodical ap- 
pearances, which wc can in our minds apply to dur* 
tion, with which the motion or appearance ni 
co-existed. 

§ SO. For as in the history of the creation, delivi 
by Moses, I can imagine that light existed three 1 
before the sun was, or had any motion, barely 
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thinking, that the duration of light, before the sun 
was created, was so long as (if the sun had moved 
llien, as it doth now) would have been equal to three 
of his diurnal revolutions; so by the same way I can 
have an idea of the chaos, or angels being created, 
before there was either Uglit, or any continued motion, 
a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or one thousand 
yejirs. For if I can but consider duration equal to 
one minute, before either the being or motion of any 
body, I can add one miuute more till I come to sixty; 
and by tlie same way of adding minutes, hours, or 
years {i.e. such or such parts of the sun's revolutions, 
or any other period whereof I have the idea) proceed 
in iujinitum, and suppose a duration exceeding as 
many such periods as I can reckon, let rae add whilst 
I will : whicli I think is the notion we have of eternity, 
of whose infinity we have no other notion than we 
have of the infinity of number, to which we can add 
for ever without end. 

§ 31. And thus I think it is plain, that from those 
two fountains of all knowledge bcfore-mentioned, vi;;. 
reflectiou and seusation, we get ideas of duration, and 
the measures of it. 

For, first, By observing what passes in our miodlt, 
flow our ideas there in train constantly some %'anish, 
i'hI others begin to appear, we come by the ides of 
I accession. 

Secondly, By observing a distance in the parts of 
ihis succession, we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly, By sensation observing certain appear- 
ances, at certain regular and seeming equidistant pe- 
riods, we get the ideas of certain lengths or measures 
of duration, aa minutes, liours, days, years, &e. 

Fourtldy, By being able to repeat those measures 
of time, or ideas of stated length of duration in our 
minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
duration, where nothing docs really endure or exist; 
and thus we imagine lo-morrow, next year, or seven 
years hence. 
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i'ifthly. By being able to repent ideas of any lungti 
of time, as of a ininiite. a year, or an ajre, as often u 
we wilt, in our own tiioughts, and adding them ou 
to another, without ever coming to the end of saA 
addition any nearer (han we can to the end of dob- 
ber, to which we can always add ; we come by tfce 
idea of eternity, as the future etcrntil duratiou of oyt 
souls', as well as the eternity of that infinite Beii^, 
which must necessarily have always existed. 

•Sixthly, By considering any part of infinite don- 
tioD, as set out by periodical measures, we come bj 
the idea of what we call time in general. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of Duration ami Ea>j)ati.sioiiy considered togeiht-- 

Both capable § 1- Though we have in the preccdi' 
ofgreater chapters dwelt pretty long on the ci. 
andleM. siderations of space and duration; i 

they being ideas of general concernment, that h-'. 
something very abstruse and peculiar in their nati;': 
the comparing them one with another may perlii; 
be of use for their illustration ; and we may have i; 
more clear and distinct conception of them, by taki 
a view of them together. Distance or space, iii ' 
simple abstract conception, to avoid confusion, I r:i 
expansion, to distinguish it from extension, which 
some is used to cxpn'ss tins distance only as it t-. 
the solid parts of mattt-r, and so includes, or at h : 
intimates, the idea of body; whereas the idea of pn 
distance includes no sueh thing. I prefer nUo ii 
word expansion to space, because space is often »(>■ 
plied to distance of fleeting successive partj^ which 
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nerer exist together, as well as to those which are 
permanent. In both these (viz. expansion and dura* 
tion) the mind has this common idea of continued 
lengths, capable of greater or less quantities : for a 
man has as clear an idea of the difference of the length 
of an hour and a day, as of an inch and a foot. 

§ 2. The mind having got the idea of 
the length of any part of expansion, let no*''tounded 
it be s span or a pace, or what length by matter, 
you will, can, as has been said, repeat 
that idea ; and so, adding it to the former, enlarge its 
idea of length, and make it equal to two spans or 
two paces, and so as often as it will, till it equals the 
distance of any parts of the earth one from another, 
and increase thus, till it amounts to the distance of 
the sun or remotest star. By such a progression as 
this, setting out from the place where it is, or any 
other place, it can proceed and pass beyond all those 
lengths, and find nothing to stop its going on, either 
in, or without body, ll is true, we can easily, in our 
thoughts, come to the end of solid extension ; the ex- 
tremity and bounds of all body we have no difficulty 
to arrive at: but when the mind is there, it finds no-> 
thing to hinder its progress into this endless expai 
.sion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any end. 
Nor let any one say, that beyond the bounds of body 
there is nothing ut all, unless he will confine Gud 
within the limits of matter, tiolomon, whose under- 
standing was fitled and enlarged with wisdom, seems 
to hiive other thoughts, when he says, " heaven, and 
the heaven of heaven.", cannot contain thee:" and he, 
I think, very nauch magnifies to himself the capacity 
of his own understanding, who persuades himself that 
he can extend \\m thoughts farther than God exists, 
or imagine any expansion where he is not. 

§ 3. Just so is it in duration. The Nor dun 
mind, haring got the idea of any length ti«i by n 
of dorstton, can double, multiply, and ^'^^ 
enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but beyond Ihw! 
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existence of all corporeal beings, unci all the meosu: 
of time, taken from the great bodies of the world and 
their motions. But yet every one easily admits, lliat 
though we make duration boundless, as certainly it is, 
we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, every 
one easily allows, fills eternity, and it is hard to Bad 
a reason why any one should doubt that he likewi 
fills immensity. His infinite being is certainly 
boundless one way as another, and mcthinks it ascril 
a bttle too much to matter to say where there is 
body, there is nothing. 

Why men § 4. Hence, I think, we maj? learn 

mori' easily reason why every one familiarly 
ndmtt in- without the least hesitation, speal 
and supposes eternity, and sticks i 
ascribe infinity to duration ; but it is wi 
*">"■ more doubting and reserve that many 

admit or suppose the infinity of space. The reason 
whereof seems to me to be this; that duration and 
extension being used as names of affections belonging 
to other beings, we easily conceive in God infinite 
duration, and we cannot avoid doing so ; but not 
tributing to hira extension, but only to matter, wl 
is finite, we are apter to doubt of the existence 
expansion without matter, of which alone we 
monly suppose it an attribute. And therefore wl 
men pursue their thoughts of space, they are apt 
stop at the confines of body, as if space were tl 
at an end too, and reached no farther. Or if tj 
ideas upon consideration carry them farther, yet th] 
term wliat is beyond the limits of the universe ixaat 
nary space; as if it were nothing, because there 
no body existing in it : whereas duration, antecedent 
to all body, and to the motions which it is meaaiut 
by, they never terra imaginary, because it ii nc' 
supposed void of some other real existence. And 
the names of things may at all direct our tbougl 
towards the originals of men's ideas (as I am ^t 
think they may very much), one may have occasil 
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^V^o think by the name tluration, that the contumatioi^ 

^^nf existence, with n kind of re.sistance to any destru< 

^^ tive force, and the continuation of solidity (which i 
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apt to be confounded with, and, if we will look i 
the minute anatomical parts of matter, is little different, 
from, hardness) were thought to have some analogy, 
"ind gave occasion to words so near of kin as " durare" 
md "durum esse." And that "durare" is applied to 
e idea of hardness as well as that of existence, we^ 
le in Horace, epod. xvi. " ferro duravit secula." Bu^fl 
e that as it trill, this is certain ; that whoever pursues^! 
is own thoughts, will find thera sometimes launch out^ 
beyond the extent of body into the infiuity of space 
or expansion ; the idea whereof is distinct and separate 
from body and all other things: which may (to those 
who please) be a subject of farther meditation- 
Time in general is to duration as fiaxc to 
place to expansion. They are so much duration ia 
'those boundless oceans of eternity and osploccto 
imensity as is set out and distinguished "P^hwob- 
'from the rest, as it were, by land-marks; and so are 
mode use of to denote the position of finite real beings; 
in respect one to another, in those uniform infinite 
oceans of duration and space. These, rightly consi- 
dered, are only ideas of determinate distances, from 
certain known points fixed in distinguishable scnsibla 
things, and supposed to keep the same distance one 
from another. From such points fixed in sensible be- 
ings we reckon, and from tlicm we measure our por- 
tions of those infinite quantities ; which, so considered, 
are that which we call time and place. For duration 
and space being in themselves uniform and boundless, 
the order and position of things, without such known 
Jed points, would be lost in them, and all thingfti 
'ould lie jumbled in an incurable confusion. 
f G. Time and place, taken thus for de- T' 
rminate distinguishable porttonsof those ^ 
jifinite abysses of space and dnratlon, set ^^^j, ^f^_ i 
ut or supposed to be distinguished from iter, u a 
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^ out by the rest by marks and known tioundarin 



BHcwtjmce have each of them a two-fold 



accept! 



i, Time in general is commooljr' 
taken for so much of infinite duration as is measured 
by, and co>existent with, the existence and motions of 
the great bodies of the universe, as far as we know any, 
thing of them : and in this sense time begins and ea<~ 
with the frame of this sensible world, as in thesi 
phrases before-mentioned, before all time, or wbei 
time shall be no more. Place likewise is takeo soi 
times for that portion of infinite space which 
jsosaessed by, and comprehended within the mutcrii 
^orld, and is thereby distinguished from the rest 
ixpansion ; though this may more properly be caUei 
Intension than place. Within these two are confinedf 
hnd by the observable parts of them are measured aod 
Betermined, the particular time or duration, and the 
particular extension and place, of all corporeal beings. 
§ 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word timi 
1 is used in a larger sense, and is applied 
parts of that infinite duration, not thai 

ere really distinguished and measui 
out by this real existence, and periodic) 
motions of bodies that were appoint 
from the beginning to be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and years, aud 
■re accordingly our measures of time ; — but such othi 
Fprtions too of that infinite uniform duration, w1 
ire, upon any occasion, do suppose equal to cert4Ul 
(^ngths of measured time ; and so consider them 
jbonnded and determined. For if we should suppose 
phe creation, or fail of the angels, was at the beginniDg 
T)f the Julian period, we should speak properly enough, 
and should be understood, if we said, it is a longer time 
since the creation of angels than the creation of the 
world by seven thousand six hundred and forty years 
whereby we would mark out so much of that undi 
stinguished duration as we suppose equal to, and wouh 
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rliave admitted seven thousand six hundred and fort) 
I annasl revolutions of the sun, moving at the rate il 
f Bow does. And thus likewise we sometimes speak o 
rplace, distance, or bulk, in the greiit inane beyond tb 
r Confines of the world, when we consider so much o 
r that space ag is equal to or capable to receive a bodj 
'of any assigned dimensions, as a cubic foot; or a\ 
r suppose a point in it at such a certain distance froq 
fany part of the universe. 

r § 8. Where and when are questions be- Th^v belom 
pronging to all finite existences, and arc maflbc- 
'by us always reckoned from some known '"S*- 
parts of this sensible world, and from some certaii 
epochs marked out to us by the motions observabh 
ill it Without some such fixed parts or periods, th( 
order of things would be lost to our finite understand 
ings, in the boundless invariable oceans of duration 

I and expansion, which compti'heiid in them all finiu 
beings, and in their full extent belong only to tin 
Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder that wi 
tompreheud themuot,and dosooftcn find our thouglib 
at a loss, when we would consider ibem either ab 
Stractly in themselves, or as any way attributed to (Im 
first incomprehensible Being. But when applied ) 
any particular finite beings, the extension of uny bodj 
is so much of that infinite space as the bulk of tli( 

body takes up; and place is the position of any bwljr 

■ when considered at a certain distance from some other 

lAs the idea of the particular duration of any tiling i] 

tan idea ol' that portion of infinite duration whici 

"passes during the existence of thot thing ; so the titrr 

when the thing existed, is the idea of that space < 

juration which passed between some known and fixe<l 

Mriod of duration, and the being of that tiling. Un< 

iiows the distance of the extremities of the bulk oi 

nee of the same thing, as that it is a foot square^ 

I fir lasted two years; the other shows the distance o 

I St in place or existence from other fixed points < 

I at duration, as that it was in the middle i 
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LincoIn'8-inn-fiel(l», or the first degree of Taurus, and I 
I the year of our Lord I67I, or the 1000 year of the \ 
ulian period : all which distances we measure by j 
■preconceived ideas uf certain lengths of space and \ 
duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and i 
tlie other, minutes, days, and years, &c. 
All the parts § % There is one thing more wberdn ' 
of extension gpace and durution have a great conform- 
siW^-^diJl '*y ' '*"'^ ^^^^ ''*' though they are justly 
thepurwof reckoned amongst our simple ideas, yet. 
duration ore none of the distinct ideas we have of^ 
duratiuii. either is without all manner of composU 
tion* ; it is the very nature of both of them to consistB 
of parts: but their parts being ull of the same kind.r 
and without the mixture of any other idea, hinder I 
them not from having a place amongst simple ideas. \ 



% 



■ It has been objected to Mr. Locke, tbat if spitce cuoauta of I 
ports, as it is confessed in tbis pkcc, be Khonld not Iiurc rcel:Cmod Hi 
fat the numbei of simple ideas ; becauee it mtraa to be inctnuiBUtit ~ 
iwUh what be says ebewbere, that a simple idea is uncompnuide^^ 
jjnd containB in it nothing but one uniform appcaranct; or con *' - 
«f the mind, and in not distinguishable into different ideai. 
farther objected, that Mr, Locke hag not given in the eleventh 
ter of tlie lecond book, where he begins to speak of simple ide 
irsact detinitioD of what he understands by the word simple it 
Tu these difficulties Air. Locke a-iswers thus: To begin witb 
^JtBt, he declare* that be has not treated his subject in an order , 
lActly scbolastlc, having not had much fomilianty with those sort 
'*~^ks durine the writing of his, and not remembering ai all ' 
ihod in which tbcy are written ; and therefore bis v^dm 
expect definitions regularly placed at the beginning of 
.bject. Mr. Locke contents himself to employ the prindpil 
that he nies, so tbat from his use of them the remfer mtf 
\y contprehcnd what he means by them. But with Tcspect U 
term simple idea, lie has had the good luck to define that in iW 
glace cited in the objection ; and therefore there is no reuson to hiik 
ply that defect. The oueslion then is to know, whether the Um at 
['toteiuion agrees wilh this definition ? which will effectiially agne M 
ft) if it bo understood in theMmsc which Mr. Lovke had panctpNU;f 
in hii view ; far tbat compoeition which he designed to excliid* in 
I^U definition was a compodlion of diflerent ideas in the mind, and 
BOt 3 L'Omjxsition of the same kind in a thing whose essence 
Id having parts of the same kind, where you can never coac to 
fiKt cDtirely exempted frmn this caBi]iaEiti(Ui. 80 that )£ tW 
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Could tlie minil, as in number, come to so small a 
■part of extension or duration as excluded divisibiiityj 
that would be, as it were, the indivisible unit or idea; 
by repetition of which it would make its more enlarged 
ideas of extension and duration. But since the mind 
IB not able to frame an idea of any space witb 
parts, instead thereof it makes use of the common 
neasurcs, which, by famiUar use, in each country, hava 
imprinted themselves on the memory (as inches and 
feet, or cubits and parasangs ; and so seconds, minute^V 
hours, days, and years in duration) : the mind maVes 
use, I say, of such ideas as these, as simple ones ; and 
these are the component parts of larger ideas, which 
the mind, upon occasion, makes by the addition o1 
Bucli known lengths which it is acquainted with. Oi 
the other side, the ordinary stnallest measure we have 



of extension ooiuists in liaving partes extni )MUte!i (as the ache 
•])eiLk), it i> aln-ays, in the gciue of Mr. Locke, a siuiple idea ; ) 
cwiue the idea of hnving partes extra partes cannot K' resolved ii 
two other ideas. For the remaiuder of \he objeetion mode \o It 
Locke, with respect tothc naturcof estenrion, Mr. Locke was awi 
df it, u may be men in ^ 9, chnp. \i>, of the nccond book, where 
saya, thut " the least poition of Kpace or extension, whereof wc ha 
n deer tuid (lititinct idea, muy perhaps he the fittest to be considca 
by iisw a niuple idea of that kind, out of which our complex tm 
oi* space mud exteiuion are mode up." So tliat, arcordltig to 
Locke, it may very fitly be called a simple idea, sincv it is the lea 
idea of space that tlie mind can form to itself, and that cannot 1 
divided by the mind into any Ic«, whereof it has in itwlf any dete 
rained perception. Prom whence it folIowF, that it in to tlie mil 
one simple idea; and that is lulticicnt to take away thi$ ulijcctica 
fur it is not the design of Mr. Locke, in this place, to disuourM ' 
any thing hut cont^enting ihe idea of the mind. But if this is n 
auffieient lo clear the difliculty, Mr, I/CN-'ke hath nothing more to od 
but that if the idea of estcnrion u so peculiar that it vannoi ex»ct 
G with the definitidb that he has given of tiioso nmple idaw. 
\ difiers in some manner from all others of thHt kind, he thin 
r to leave it there exposed to this difficulty, than tu mni. 
V'Siviium in his favour. It is cnniigh for Mr. Lucke that I 
Au can be understood- It is very common to observe intel 
e ducounes spoiled by too much subtilty in nice iliviuons. V 
'it to put tilings together as well as we am, doi-lrinw cantA: b 
I all, KTersI things will not be bundlei) up together under u 
^^ « of speaking. 
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^^ of either is looked on as an unit in number, when tU 

^H mind by division would reduce tlieni inlo less fractlooj 

^H Though on both sides, both in addition and divisiori 

^B«ither of space or duration, when the idea under con 

^H Kideration becomes very big or very small, its predi 

^H bulk becomes very obscure and confused; and it I 

^H the number of itB repented additions or divisions thi 

^H alone remains clear and distinct, as will easily apped 

^K,lo any one who will let his thoughts loose in tlie vij 

^^Texpansion of space or divisibility of matter. Evea 

part of duration is duration too; and every part d 

extension is extension, both of them capable of aildl 

^^ tion or division "in infinitum." But the least portioJ 

^^Lpf either of them, whereof we have clear and dtstiiM 

^^Kideas, may perhaps be fittest to be considered by m 

^m &s the simple ideas of that kind, out of which od 

complex modes of space, extension, and duration, an 

made up, and into which they can again be distinctU 

t resolved. Such a small part in duration may becalld 
ft moment, and is the time of one idea in our mioq 
in the train of their ordinary su<'ce&siDn there. Tlu 
pther wanting a proper name, I know not whetbd 
I may be allowed to call a sensible point, meaoizJ 
thereby the least particle of matter or space we eflj 
i]iscern, which is ordinarily about u minute, and to til 
sharpest eyes seldom less than thirty seconds ofl 
circle, whereof the eye is the centre. ] 

I _Ti)cir parts § 10. Expansion and duration havettl 

separable, farther agreement, that though they am 
loth considered by us as having parts, yet their pari 
«re not separable one from another, no not even ■ 
I thought; though the parts of bodies from whence id 
t take our measure of the one, and the parts of motiofl 
Lor rather the succession of ideas iu our minds, frod 
I whence wc take the measure of the other, may bo ia 
Iterrupted and ^ep^rated; as the one is often by ren 
|snd the other is by sleep, which we call rest too. ■■ 
Puntion in § !!• ^u^ there is this manifest dil 

aline. Kx- ferencc between them; that the ideas d 
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length, wbicK we have of expansion, are pansiua as a 
turned every way, and so make figure, and *^^^- 
breadth, and thickness ; but duration is but as it were 
the length of one straight line, extended in infinitum, 
not capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure; but 
is one common measure of all existence whatsoever, 
wherein all things, whilst they exist, equally partake. 
For this present moment is common to all things that 
are now in being, and equally comprehends that part 
of their existence, as much as if they were all but one 
single being; and we may truly say, they all exist in 
the same moment of time. Whether angels and spirits 
have any analogy to this, in respect of expansion, is 
beyond my comprehension : and perhaps for us, who 
have understandings and comprehensions suited to our 
own preservation, and the ends of our own being, 
but not to the reality and extent of all other beings ; 
it is near as hard to conceive any existence, or to have 
an idea of any real being, with a perfect negation of 
all manner of expansion — as it is to have the idea of 
any real existence, with a perfect negation of all man- 
ner of duration ; and therefore what spirits have to do 
with space, or how they communicate in it, we know 
not. All that we know is, that bodies do each singly 
possess its proper portion of it, according to the extent 
of solid parts ; and thereby exclude all other bodies 
from having any share in that particular portion of 
space, whilst it remains there. 

§ 12. Duration, and time which is a „ »!™ 
part ot It, IS the idea we have of perishing has never 
distance, of which no two parts exist toge- twoparuto- 
ther, but follow each other in succession ; f^^' "»- 
as expansion is the idea of lasting, di- ^^ 
stance, ail whose parts exist together, and 
are not capable of succession. And therefore though 
we cannot conceive any duration without succession, 
nor can put it together in our thoughts, that any be- 
ing does now exist to-morrow, or possess at once more 
ihau the present moment of duration; yet we can 
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conceive the eternal duration of the Almijyhty far 
ferent from that of man, or any other finite beibg: 
because man compreht-nds not In hia kno«ieHge, or 
power, all past and future things; his thoughts b*v 
but of yesterday, and he knows not what to-morrn" 
will bring forth. What is once past he can never rr 
cal, and what ib yet to come he cannot make pri 
What I say of man I say of all finite beings ; 
though they may far exceed man in knowledge 
power, yet are no more than the meanest crealari 
comparison with God himself. Finite of any mi 
tude holds not any proportion to infinite. GoA*t- 
finite duration being accompanied with infinite 
ledge and infinite power, be sees all things past 
to come ; and they are no more distant from hw kn 
ledge, no farther removed from his pight, than 
present : they aU lie under the same view ; and tl 
13 nothing which he cannot make exist each moi 
he pleases. For the existence of all things depcndl 
upon his good pleasure, all things exist every moniMt 
that he thinks fit to have them exist. To concludf, 
expansion and duration do mutually embrace aodn 
comprehend each other ; every part of space being " 
every part of duration, and every part of dviration 
every part of expansion. Such a corabiuation of ti 
distinct ideas is, I suppose, scarce to be found in all 
that great variety we do or can conceive, and may 
afford matter to farther speculation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Number. 



irtlw § 1. Amongst all the idea* we ha*.__ 
aimplmuid th«re is none suggested to the mJndl 
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more ways, 80 there is none more simple «"« «"- 
Ihan that of unity, or one. It has no '''"^ "^ 
shadow of variety or compositiou in it; every object 
DOr senses are employed about, every idea in our un- 
derstandings, every thought of our minds, brings this 
idea alon^ with it; and therefore it is the most inti- 
Tnate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement 
to all other things, the most universal idea we have. 
For number applies itself to men, angels, actions, 
thoughts, every thing that either doth exist or can be 
imagined. 

§ 'i. By repeating this idea in our minds. Its niod«s 
and adding the repetitions together, we ""ode by ad- 
come by the complex ideas of the modes ^^'»- 
of it. Thus by adding one to one, we have the eora« 
plex idea of a couple; by jmtting twelve units toge- 
ther, we have the complex idea of a dozen ; and so of 
a score, or a million, or any other number. 

§ 3. The simple modes of numbers are Each uwd« 
of all other the most distinct ; every the disiinot. 
least varintion, which is un unit, making 
cacli combination as clearly different from that which 
approacheth nearest to it, as the most remote; two 
being as distinct from one as two hundred ; and tbe 
idea of two «s distinct from the idea of three as the 
magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 
This is not so in other simple modes, in which it is not 
so easy, nor perhaps possible for us to distinguish be- 
twixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really dif- 
{i'rent. For who will undertake to find a difference 
between the white of this paper, and that of the next 
degree to it ; or can form distinct ideas of every tbe 
least excess in extension ? 

J 4. 'l"he clearness and distinctness of Thcreftce 
each mode of number from all others, even J^",'^^'*' 
those that approach nearest.makes me apt nQmbcn tbe 
to think that demonstrations in numbers, most precis*, 
if they are not more evident and exact 

Tet ther are more gen erat in thair 
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use, and more determinate in their application; W- 
cause the ideas of numbers are more precise and di- 
stinguishable than in extension, where every eqnslitr 
and excess are not sd easy to be observed or mea^nrrf? 
because our thoughts cannot in space arrive at .:: 
determined smallness, beyond which it canootgo. 
an unit; and therefore the quantity or proportion 
any the least excess cannot be discovered : Hhicd 
clear otherwise in number, where, as has been sa 
ninety-one is as distinguishable from ninety as fri 
nine thousand, though ninety-one be the next imti 
diate excess to ninety. Bat it is not so in extendi- 
where whatsoever is more than just a foot or nn iii: 
is not distinguishable from the standard of a foot 
an inch ; and in lines which appear of an equal len^' 
one may be longer than the other by innurocraU* 
parts ; nor can any one assign an angle which dstt 
be the next biggest to a right one, '^j 

Names ne- § ^' ^Y ^'*^ repeating, as has been sdH? 

cesaary to the idea of nn unit, and joining it to ati- 
numbera. other Unit, we make thereof one collective 
idea, marked by the name two. And whosoever can 
do this, and proceed on still, adding one more to (be 
last collective idea which he had of any number, anil 
give a name to it, may count or have ideas for »everAl 
collections of units, distinguished one from another, at 
far as he hath a series of name^ for following nnmbcrs. 
and a memory to retain that series, with their several 
names; all numeration being but still the adding of 
one unit more, and giving to the whole together, a> 
comprehended in one idea, a new or distinct name or 
sign, whereby to know it from those before and after, 
and distinguish it from every smaller or greater mul- 
titude of units. So that he that can add one to 
and so to two, and so go on with his tale, taking 
with him the distinct names belonging to every _ 
gression; and so again, by subtracting an unit fi 
each collection, retreat and lessen them ; is capable of 
all the ideas of numbers within the compass of hij 
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language, or for which he hath names, though not 
perhaps of more. For the several simple modes of 
numbers, being in our minds but so many combinations 
of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any 
other (lifierence but more or less, names or marks for 
each distinct combination seem more necessary than 
in any other sort of ideas. For without such names 
or marks we can hardly well make use of numbers in 
reckoning, especially where the combination is made 
up of any great multitude of units; which put toge- 
ther without a name or mark, to distinguish that pre- 
cise collection, will hardly be kept from being a heap 
in confusion. 

§ 6. This I think to be the reason why some Ame- 
ricans I have spoken with (who were otherwise of 
quick and rational parts enough), could not, as we do, 
by any means count to one thousand, nor bad any di- 
stinct idea of that number, though they could reckon 
yery well to twenty ; because their language being 
scanty, and accommodated only to the few necessaries 
of a needy simple life, unacquainted either with trade 
or mathematici;, had no words in it to stand for one 
thousand: so that when they were discoursed with of 
those great numbers, they would show the hairs of 
their head to express a great multitude which they 
could not number; which inability, 1 suppose, pro- 
ceeded from their want of names. The Tououpinambos 
bad no names for numbers above five : any number 
beyond that they made out by showing their fingers, 
and the fingers of others who were present*, .^nd I 
doubt not but we ourselves might distinctly number 
in words a great deal farther than wc usually do, 
would we find out hut some fit denomination to sig- 
nify them by ; whereas in the way we take now to 
name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. it 
is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at most four and 

" UtMcuv ifuB voyagf, feit ea la leite du Brasi!, par Jean de 
Lwy. c 30. J^j. 
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twenty decimal progressioas, witlioqtcoiiftision. Bol 
to show how much distinct names conduce to our well 
reckoning, or having useful ideas of numbers, let w 
set all these following iigures in one continued line, 
as the marks of one number ; v. g. 

NoniBuma. Octillions. Septillions. SextiUioiu. QuiHtiUlaas. | 

857324 lG'2i.86 34,1896 437i)18 423U7 

Qvalntliotu. Trilltom- BUliona. MUlUms, Vnils. 

248106 235421 26173+ 368149 GiiiilS: 

The ordinary way of naming this number in Enpl;-' 
■will be the often repeating of millions, orraillioi. 
of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mi,- 
iions, of millions (which is the denomination of the 
Bccond six figures.) In which way it will be vcrj 
hard to have any distinguishing notions of this noi 
ber: but whether, by giving every six figures a c 
and orderly denomination, these, and perhaps a gtt 
many more figures in progression, might notcasilya 
counted distinctly, and ideas of them both got mffl 
easily to ourselves, and more plainly signified to otlitu^ 
I leave it to be considered. This I mention ontyJ 
show how necessary distinct names are to nutnberi 
without pretending to introduce new ones of injr 
vention. 

WTiy chil- § 7- Thus children, either for want ftf 

dnm number names to mark the several progressions of 
not ewlier. numbers, or not having yet the fociJtjrti 
collect scattered ideas into complex ones, and I "" 
them in a regular order, and so retain thom IB t 
memories, as is necessary to reckoning; do not bej^ 
to number very early, nor proceed in it very far or 
steadily, till a good while after they are well furnished 
with good store of other ideas ; and one may ofl 
observe them discourse and reason pretty well, 
have very clear conceptions of several other thtoi 
before they can tell twenty. And some, through ft 
default of their memories, who cannot retain tJba| 
Teral combinations of numbers, with their name* I 
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nexed in their disUDct orderg, and the dependence of 
80 long a train of numeral progressions, and their 
relation one to another, are not able all their life-time 
to reckon or regularly go over any moderate series 
of numbers. For he that will count twenty, or have 
any idea of that number, must know that nineteen 
went before, with the distinct name or sign of every 
one of them, as they stand marked in their order ; for 
wherever this fails, a gap is made, the chain breaks, 
and the progress in numbering can go no farther. So 
that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the mind 
distinguish carefully two ideas, which are different one 
from another only by the addition or subtraction of 
one unit. 2. That it retain in memory the names or 
marks of the several combinations, from an unit to 
that number: and that not confusedly, and at ran- 
dom, but in that exact order that the numliers follow 
one another : in either of which, if it trips, the whole 
business of numbering will be disturbed, and there 
will remain only the confused idea of multitude, but 
the ideas necessary to distinct numeration will not be 
attained to. 

§ 8. This fartlier is observable in num- Number 
bers, that it is that which the mind makes ^«'«'««» »" 
use of in measuring all things that by us ^Im, 
are measurable, which principally are ex- 
pansion and duration ; and our idea of infinity, even 
when applied to those, seems to be nothing hut the 
infinity of number. For what else arc our ideas of 
eternity and immensity, but the repeated additions of 
certain ideas of imagined parts of duration and ex- 
pansion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition t For such an inexhaustible 
stock, number ^of alt other our ideas), most clearly 
furnishes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let 
a man collect into one sum as great a number as he 
pleases, this multitude, how great soever, lessens not 
one jot tlie power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end of the inexhaustible stock of num- 
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ber, where still tliere remains as much to be added ai 
if none were taken out. And this endless addition or 
addibility (if any one like the word better) of duto- 
bers, so apparent to the mind, is that, 1 think, which 
gives us the clearest and most distinct idea of infinity ; 
of which more in the following chapter. 
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Of Infinity. 



Infinity, in 
its arisinal 
intention, 
attribuh-'d to 
space, dura- 
number. 



§ I. He that would know what kinJ 
idea it is to which we give the namef 
infinity, cannot do it better than by <, 
sidering to what infinity is by the i 
more immediately attributed, and 
bow the mind comes to frame it. 
Finite and infinite seem to me to be looked un 
by the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be] 
tributed primarily in their first designation only] 
those things which have parts, and are capable of ■ 
crease or diminution, by the addition or subtraction 
of any the least part ; and such are the ideas of space, 
duration, and number, which we have considered i 
the foregoing chapters. It is true, that we caoqf 
but be assured, that the great God, of whom and fq 
whom are all things, is incomprehensibly inflnite : I 
yet when we apply to that first and supreme Beil 
ourideaof infinite, in our weak and narrow thougHT 
we do it primarily in respect of his duration and U 
quity ; and, I think, more figuratively to his pow 
wisdom, and goodness, and other attribute-s, wW 
are properly inexhaustible and incomprehensible, \ 
For, when we call them infinite, we have no ot) 
idea of this infinity, but what carries with it i 
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■Teflectton on, uiiil imitation of, that number or extent ] 
^rof the acts or objecls of God's power, wisdom, and I 
goodness, which can never be supposed so great or so 
many, which these attributes will not always surmount 
and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as i 
far as we can, with all the infinity of endless number, i 
I do not pretend to soy how these attributes are in | 
God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow , 
capacities. They do, without doubt, contain in them l 
all possible perfection : but this, I say, is our way of 
conceiving them, and these our ideas of their infinity. 

§ 'i. Finite then, and infinite, being by x),e iijea of 1 
the mind looked on as modifications of finite canly 
expansion and duration, the next thing to g"'- 
be considered is, how the mind comes by them. As 
for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The 
obvious portions of ej^tension that affect our senses, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite; anil 
the ordinary periods of succession, whereby we mea- 
sure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, arc 
bounded lengths. The difHculty is, how we come by 
those boundless ideas of eternity and immensity, since J 
the objects we converse with come so much short of 1 
any approach or proportion to that largeness. I 

§3, Everyone that has any idea of any h^^ „^ | 
stated lengths of space, as a foot, finds come by tbo 
that he can repeat that idea ; and, joining idea of 
it to the former, make the idea of two "ifin'ty- 
feet J and by the addition of a third, three feet ; and 
so on, without ever coming to an end of his addition, 
whether of the same idea of a foot, or if he pleases of 
doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as | 
as a mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbi» 1 
magjttts: for whichsoever of these he takes, and how | 
often soever he doubles, or any otherwise multiplies it, 
he finds that after he has continued his doubliug in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he pleases, 
he has no more reason to stop, nor is one jot nearer J 
_ the eud of sucli addition, than he was at first setliu^ 
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out. The power of enlarging his idea of s|^ 
fartlier additions remaining stilt the same, lie hei^ 
takes the idea of infinite space. 

§ *. This, I think, is the way whetelj 
?'" bomul *^^^ "'"'^ ^^*^ ^^^^ '^^^ °^ infinite space. 
leg*. ' It is a quite different consideration to 

examine whether the mind has the ide« 
of such a boundless space actually existing, since our 
ideas are not always proofs of the existence of tilings; 
but yet, since this conies here in our way, I suppose X | 
may say,, that we are apt to think that space in llsel'"^ 
is actually boundless; to which imagination, the ^d^ 
of space or expansion of itself naturally leads us. " 
it being considered by us either as the extensiooJ 
body, or as existing by itself, without any solid tnatT 
taking it up (for ot such a void space we have uot od 
the idea, but I have proved, as I think, from the I 
tion of body, its necessary existence), it is impossifl 
the mind should be ever able to find or suppose a 
end of it, or be stopped any where in its progress! 
this space, how far soever it extends its tljougbfl 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine waf 
are so far from putting a stop to the mind in its f 
ther progress in space and extension, that it rati 
facilitates and enlarges it; for so far as that boi ^ 
reaches, so far no one can doubt of extension : and 
when we are come to the utmost extremity of body, 
what is there that can there put a stop and satisfy t*. 
mind that it is at the end of space, wlien it pereeia 
that it is not; nay, when it is satisfied that body iti 
can move into it.' For if it be necessary for 1_ 
motion of body, that there should be an empty spai 
though ever so little, here omongst bodies; and ifl 
be possible for body to move in or through that c 
space (nay, it is impossible for any particle of inat|| 
to move but into an empty space), the same possid 
lity of a body's moving into a void space, beyond I 
utmost bounds of body, as well as into a void spaj 
interspersed amongst bodies, will always remain clM 
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and evident ; the idea of empty pure space, whether 
within or beyond the confines of all bodies, being 
exactly the same, differing not In nature, though in 
bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder body from 
moving into it. So that wherever the mind places 
itself by any thought, either amongst or remote from 
all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of space nowhere 
find any bounds, any end ; and so must necessarily 
conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each part 
of it, to be actually infinite. 

§ 5. As by the power we find in our- And so of 
selves of repeating, as often as we will, duration, 
any idea of space, we get the idea of immensity : so, 
by being able to repeat the idea of any length of 
duration we have in our minds with all the endless 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 
For we find in ourselves, we can no more come to an 
end of such repeated ideas than we can come to the 
end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again it is another question, quite different 
from our having an idea of eternity, to know whether 
there were any real being, whose duration has been 
eternal. And as to this, I say, he that considers some- 
thing now existing, must necessarily come to some- 
lliing eternal. But having spoke of this in another 
place, I shall say here no more of it, but proceed on 
to some other considerations of our idea of infinity. 

§ 6. If it be so, that our idea of infinity -^^^ ^^^^ 
be got from the power we observe in our- \Acm hip not 
selves of repeating without end our own capable'of 
ideas; it may be demanded, "why we do ^*'°''y- 
not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as those 
of gpace and duration:" since they may be as easily 
and as often repeated in our minds as the other; and 
yet nobody ever thinks of infinite sweetness, or in- 
finite whiteness, though he can repeat the idea ofj 
eweet or white as frequently as those of a yard, or a^ 
day I To which I answer, all the ideas that are ron- ' 
^idered as having parts, and are capable ot wtv 
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by the addition of any equal or less parts, afford i 
by their repetition the idea of infinity ; because wn 
this endless repetition there is i-ontinued ao eularoj 
ment, of which there can be no end. But in otaj 
ideas it is not so ; for to the largest idea of extensM 
or duration that I at present have, the addition of afl 
the least part makes an increase; but to the perfectest 
idea I have of the whitest whiteness, if I add another 
of a less or equal whiteness (and of a whiter than I 
have I cannot add the idea), it makes no increase, and 
enlarges not my idea at all; and therefore the difTercnl 
ideas of whiteness, &c. are called deg;rees. For those 
ideas that consist of parts are capable of being avti 
tnented by every addition of the least part ; but if yS 
take the idea of white, which one parcel of snow yield 
yesterday to our sight, and another idea of white fni 
another parcel of snow you see to-day, and put thd 
together in your mind, they embody, as it were, ai 
run into one, and the idea of whiteness is not at I 
increased; and if we add a less degree of whitened 
to a greater, we are so far from increasing that M 
diminish it. Those ideas that consist not of parts csiri 
not be augmented to what proportion men please, fl' 
be stretched beyond what they have received by thd 
senses; but space, duration, and number, being ca* ' 
pable of increase by repetition, leave in the mind au 
idea of endless room for more : nor can we conceise 
anywhere a stop to a farther addition or progresaioi 
and so those ideas alone lead our minds towards l" 
thought of infinity. 

Difference , § 7- Though our idea of infinity i 
Iwiwceninfi- "0"' the conteniplatiou of quantity, aiu 
nityufB^Nice, the cndlcss increase the miud is able t 
andspniwin- make in quantity, by the repeated adtt 
""*■ tions of what portions thereof it pleasef 

yet I guess we cause great confusion in our ihou^hi 
when we join infinity to any supposed idea in quantn| 
the mind can be thought to have, and so discourse f 
reason about an infinite quantity, viz. an infinite spad 




AH infinite duration. For our i(l«a of infinity being* 
M think, oDendlesg growing idea; but the idea of any 
quantity the mind has, being at that time terminated 
in that idea (for be it as great as it will, it can be no 
greater than it is), to join infinity to it, is to adjust a 
standing measure to a growing bulk ; and therefore I 
think it is not an insignificant subtilty, if I say that 
we are carefully to distinguish between the idea of the 
infinity of space, and the idea of a space infinite: the 
first is nothing but a supposed endless progression of 
the mind, over what repeated ideas of space it pleases ; 
but tft have actually in the mind the idea of a space 
infinite, is to suppose the mind already passed over, 
and actually to have a view of all those repeated 
ideas of space, which an endless repetition can never 
totally represent to it ; which carries in it a plain 
contradiction. 

§ 8. This, perhaps, will be a little We bnvc no 
plainer, if we consider it in numbers, idcaofinfi. 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of ""te space, 
whose addition every one perceives there is no ap- 
]troach, easily appears to any one that reflects on it: 
but how clear soever this idea of the infinity of num- 
ber be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite numbe''. 
Whatsoever positive ideas wc have in our minds of 
any space, duration, or number, let them be ever so 
frreat, they are still finite; but when we suppose an 
inexhaustible remainder, from which wc remove all 
^uounds, and wherein we allow the mind an endless 
PhxogrcB^on of thought, without ever completing the 
TiSdea, there wc have our idea of infinity ; which though 
it seems to be pretty clear when we consider nothing 
else in it but the negation of an end, yet when we 
would frame in our minds the idea of an infinite 
space or duration, that idea is very obscure and con- 
fused, because it is made up of two parts, very dif- 
ferent, if not inconsistent. For let a man frame in his 
und an idea ofany space or numbci; as great as he 
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will, it is pluin the mind rests and terminates id that 
idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
consists in a supposed endless progression. And there- 

' fore I think it is, that we are so easily confounded, 
when we come to argue and reason about infinite 
space or duration, &c. : because the parts of such 
an idea not being perceived to be, as they are, incon- 
sistent, the one side or other always perplexes, what- 
ever consequences we draw from the other ; as an idea 
of motion not passing on would perplex any one, who 
should argue from such an idea, which is not better 
than an idea of motion at rest : and such another 
seems to me to be the idea of a space, or (which is 
the same thing) a number infinite, (. e. of a space 
number which the mind actually has, and so views ai 
terminates in \ and of a space or number vvhicb, in 
constant and endless enlarging and progression, it ci 
in thought never attain to. For how large soever 
idea of space I have in my mind, it is no larger tli 
it is that instant that I have it, though I be capable 
the next instant to double it, and so on in hifinitum : 
for that alone is infinite which has no bounds ; and 
that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts 
find none. 

Nwmbw af- § 9. But of all other ideas, it is ni _ 

fordauHtln: ber, as I have said, which I tbinic for* 
Si^Sw*" °'*''^^ "^ "'''' ^^^ clearest and most di- 
stinct idea of infinity we arc capable of. 
For even in space and duration, when the mind pursues 
the idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas 
and repetitions of numbers, as of millions and millions 
of miles, or years, which arc so many distinct ideas, 
kept best by number from running into a confased 
heap, wherein the mind loses itself; ond when it hu 
added together as many millions, &c. as it pleases, "" 
known lengths of space or duration, the clearest it 
it can get of infinity is the confused incomprehensil 
remainder of endless addiblc numbers, which uiToi 

r DO prospect of'^top or boundary. 
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j 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little Our Jiffereui 
|rthtir light into the idea we have of in- conrepdon of 
iity, mid discover to us that it is nothing *^^ infinity 
t the infinity of number applied to tie- duration ' 
terminate parts, of which vie have in our and exym- 
tninds the distinct ideas, if we consider, sion. 
that number is not generally thought by us infinite, 
vhereas duration and extension are apt to be so; 
which arises from hence, that in number we are at 
ne end as it were : for there being in number nothing 
MS than au unit, we there stop, and arc at an end ; 
pt in addition or increase of number, ive can set no 
lounds. And so it is like a line, whereof one end ter- 
minating with us, the other is extended atill forwards ' 
beyond all that wc can conceive ; but in space and 
duration it Is otherwise. For in duration we consider 
it, as if this line of number were extended both ways to 
an unconceivable, undctcrminate, and infmito length; 
which is evident to any one that will but reflect on 
what consideration he hath of eternity; which, I sup- 
pose, he will find to be nothing else but the turning 
this infinity of number both ways, a parte tni/e and d 
par U- post, as they speak. For when we would con- , 
aider cternity.fl ^r/f ante, what do we but, beginning 
from ourselves and the present time we are in, repeat 
in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, or any other 
assignable portion of duration past, with a prospect of 
p roceeding in such addition, with all the infinity of 
^■jBtnber? aud when we would consider eternity A' 
^Kbt/i? post, we just aftec the same rate begin from 
^EKirselves, and reckon by multiplied periods yet to 
come, still extending that line of number, us before. 
And these two being put together, are that infinite 
duration we call eternity : which, as we turn our view 
either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
liccuuse wo still turn that way the mfinite end of 
nomber, i. e. the power still of adding more. _ , 

t§ 11, The same liappens also in space, wherein con* 
iving ourselves to be as it were in the centre, we do 
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1 sides pursue those indeterminable linesof mil 
and reckoning any way from ourselves, a yar 
riuile, diameter of the earth, or orfm vuignitg, by tl 
Fiiifinity of number, we add others to thera as often i 
wc will ; auJ having no more reason to set bouni 
to those repeated ideas than we have to set bouni 
to number, wc have that indeterminable idea of it 
racnsity. 

lafinitedi- § 1'2. And sincc in any bulk of mi 

visibility. our thoughts can never arrive at the utinM 

I divisibility, therefore there is an apparent infinity 1 

1 us also in that, which has the infinity also of number 

but with this difference, that, in the former consider 

Ptitms of the infinity of space and duration, we oa 

1 use addition of numbers ; whereas this is like the i 

vision of an unit into its fractions, wherein the mtl 

also can proceed in vifinitum, as well as in the forni< 

additions ; it being indeed but the addition still of ne 

I numbers; though in the addition of the one we cs 

[ have no more the positive idea of a space infinite 

[ great, than, in the division of the other, we can lift' 

t the idea of a body infinitely little ; our idea of infliu' 

I being, as I may say, a growing or fugitive idea, rt 

I in a boundless progression, that can stop nowhere. 

No positive § 13. Though it be hard, 1 think,' 

jd«i uf in- find any one so absurd as to say, be h 

*''"^y' the positive idea of an actual in6ni 

number ; the infinity whereof lies only in a pow 

stil! of adding any combination of units to any form 

number, and that as long aud as much as one wil 

tlie like also being in the infinity of space and duH 

tion, which power leaves always to the mind room i 

endless additions ; yet there be those who iuogil 

they have positive ideas of infinite duration a) 

space. It would, I think, be enough to destroy ai 

such positive idea of infinite, to ask him that has 

whether he could add to it or no ; which would 

I Bhow the mistake of such a positive idea. Wc caUi 

I tbink, have no positive idea of any 8|kicc or duraU 
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which is not made up and commensurate to repeated 
numbers of feet or yards, or days and years, which 
are the common measures, whereof we have the ideas 
in our minds, and whereby we judge of the greatness 
of this sort of quantities. And therefore, since an in- 
finite idea of space or duration must needs be made 
up of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than 
that of number, capable still of farther addition ; but 
not an actual positive idea of a number infinite. For, 
I think, it is evident that the addition of finite things 
together (as are all lengths, whereof we have the 
positive ideas) can never otherwise produce the idea 
of infinite, than as number does ; wliich, consisting of 
additions of finite units one to another, suggests the 
idea of infinite, only by a power we find we have of 
Btill increasing the sum, and adding more of the same 
kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of such 
progression. 

§ 14. They who would prove their idea of infinite 
to be positive, seem to me to do it by a pleasant argu- 
ment, taken from the negation of an end ; which being 
negative, the negation of it is positive. He that con- 
siders that the end is, in body, but the extremity or 
superficies of that body, will not perhaps be forward 
to grant that the end is a hare negative ; and he that 
perceives the end of his pen is black or white, will be 
apt to think that the end is something more than a 
pure negation. Nor is it, when applied to duration, 
the bare negation of existence, hut more properly the 
last moment of it. But if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare negation of existence, I am 
sure tliey cannot deny but the beginning is the first 
instant of being, and is not by any body conceived to 
be a bare negation ; and therefore, by their own argu- 
ment, the idea of eternal, h parte ante, or of a dura- 
tion without a beginning, is but a negative idea. 

§ 15. Ulie idea of infinite has, I con- wLat is po- 
fess, something of positive in all those «tive, wLnt 
things we apply to it. When wc would '"■^"'"■i-. m 
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lof think or infinite spnce or durntion, wc at 
umniKi. first step usually make some very largo 

idea, as perliaps of millions of ages, or miles, which 
possibly v/e double and multiply several tioics. All 
that we thus amasa together in our thoughts is posi- 
tive, and the assemblage ef a great number of positive 
ideas of space or duration. But what still remains 
beyond this, wc have no more a positive dixtini 
notion of, than a mariner has of the depth of the sei 
where, having let down a large portion of his souni 
ing-line, he reaches no bottom : whereby he knon 
the depth to be so many fathoms, and more ; but fa 
much the more is he hath no distinct notion at i 
otid could he always supply new line, and find i 
plummet always sink, without ever stopping, he would 
be something in the posture of the mind reachinj^ after 
a complete and positive idea of infinity. In wliich cai 
let this line be ten, or oue thousand fathoms long, . 
equally discovers what is beyond it; and gives oi^ 
this confused and comparative idea, that this is i 
all, but one may yet go farther. So much as \ 
mind comprehends of any space, it hag a positive idt 
of; but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it bci' 
always enlarging, always advancing, the idea is a 
imperfect and incomplete. >So much space as the miO 
takes a view of in its contemplation of greatness, is a 
clear picture, and positive in the understanding-: but 
infinite is still greater. 1. Then the idea of so mocb 
is positive and clear. 2. The idea of greater ia a 
clear, but it is but a comparative idea, viz. the idej 
so much greater us cannot be comprehended ; and tj 
is plainly negative, not positive. For he has no p 
sltive clear idea of the largeness of any extent 
(which is that sought for in the idea of infinite), I 
has not a comprehensive idea of the dimensions of ij 
and such nobody, I think, pretends to in what is ij 
finite. For to say a man has a positive clear idea i 
any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is i 
reasonable as to say, he has the positive clear ideal 
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the number of the sands on the sea-shore, who Icnows 
not how many there be, but only that they are more 
than twenty. For just such a perfect and positive 
idea has he of an infinite space or duration, who says 
it is larger than the extent or duration of ten, one 
hundred, one thousand, or any other number of miles, 
or years, whereof he has, or can have a positive idea; 
which is all the idea, I think, we have of infinite. So 
that what lies beyond our positive idea towards in- 
finity, lies in obscurity ; and has the indeterminate 
contusion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large 
for a finite aud narrow capacity : and that cannot but 
be very far from a positive complete idea, wherein the 
greatest part of what I would comprehend is left out, 
under the undeterminate intimation of being still 
greater : for to say, that having in any quantity mea- 
sured so much, or gone so far, you are not yet at the 
end, is only to say, that that quantity is greater. So 
that the negation of an end in any quantity is, in 
other words, only to say, that it is bigger : and a total 
negation of an end is but carrying this bigger still 
with you, in all the progressions your thoughts shall 
make in quantity, and adding this idea of still greater 
to all the ideas you have, or can be supposed to have, 
of quantity. Now whether such an idea as that be 
positive, I leave any one to consider. 

§ 16. 1 ask those who say they have a Wo Iiave no 
positive idea of eternity, whether their poaiiiye idta 
idea of duration includes in it succession, "''""i"''"'*' 
or not ? If it does not, they ought to show 
the difference of their notion of duration, when ap- 
plied to an eternal being and to a finite ; since, per- 
haps, there may be others, as well as 1, who will own 
to them their weakness ol'understanding in this point ; 
and acknowledge, that the notion they have of dura- 
tion forces them to conceive, that whatever has du- 
ration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it 
vvais yesterday. If, to avoid succession in external 
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^existence, they return to the " punctum stans" of the 
schools, I suppose they will thereby very little mend 
the matter, or help us to a more clear and positive idea 
of infinite duration, there being nothing; more in- 
conceivable to me than duration without suocessioi 
Besides, that " punctum stans," if it signify any thiiu 
being not "quantum," finite or infinite cannot bclod 
to it. But if our weak apprehensions cannot separafl 

I succession from any duration whatsoever, our iddl 
of eternity can be nothing but of infinite succcssioi 

[ of moments of duration, wherein any thing docs cxisl^ 
and whether any one has, or can have a positive idd 
of an actual infinite number, I leave him to considi 
till his infinite number be so great that he hicnM 
can add no more to it ; and as long as he can increase 
it, I doubt he himself will think the idea he huth of 
it a little too scanty for positive infinity. ■ 

§ 17' I think it unavoidable for every conridcrinfl 
rational creature, that will but examine his own <JH 
any other existence, to have the notion of an eternil 
wise Being, who had no beginning ; and such an idea 
of infinite duration I am sure I have. But this nega- 
tion of a beginning being but the negation of a | 
live thing, scarce gives me a positive idea of infinity 
which whenever I endeavour to extend my tliougnl 
to, I confess myself at a loss, and I find 1 cannot C 
tain any clear comprehension of it. 
I4a positive § IK. He that thinks he has a poftitif 

idettof ID- idea of infinite space, will, when lie ( 
tinite space, aijppg jj^ (jj,j tl,j,j ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^^^J 

positive idea of the greatest, than he has of the lo) 
space, r'or in this latter, which seems the easier oP 
the two, and more within our comprehension, we n 
capable only of a comparative idea of sraallness, which 
will always be less than any one whereof we have tf 
positive idea. All our positive ideas of any qoonti 

1 whether great or little, have always bounds; thouj 
our comparative idea, whereby wc can always add 
the one and take from the other, hath no boun' 
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for lliat which remains either great or little, not heing 
comprehended in that positive idea which we have, 
lies in obscurity ; and we have no other idea of it, but 
of the power of enlarging the one, and diminishing 
the other, without ceasing. A pestle and mortar will 
as soon bring any particle of matter to indivisibility 
as the acutest thought of a mathematician; and a 
surveyor may as soon with his chain measure our in. 
finite space as a philosopher by the quickest flight of 
mind reach it, or by thinking comprehend it ; which 
is to havB a positive idea of it. He that thinks on a 
cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and positive idea 
ofit in his mind, and so can frame one of ^,^, -J, and 
so on (ill he has the idea in his thoughts of something 
very little ; but yet reoches not the idea of that in- 
comprehensible littleness which division can produce. 
What remains of smallness is as far from his thoughts 
us when he first began ; and therefore he never comes 
nt all to have a clear and positive idea of th;it small- 
ness which is consequent to infinite divisibility. 

§ 19. Every one that looks towards in- ^yj,,., j^ ™, 
finity docs, as I have said, at first glance dtive, whut 
iiiaku some very large idea of that which negative, in 
lie applies it to, let it be space or dura- ^lurideaof 
tion ; and possibly he wearies his thoughts, "" "' "' 
by multiplying in his mind that first large idea : but 
yet by that he comes no nearfr to the having a posi- 
tive clear idea of what remains to make up u positive 
infinite, than the country-fellow had of the water, 
which was yet to come and pass the chantiel of the 
* 'er where he stood : 
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S ao. There are some I have met with, 
that put 80 much difference between in* 
finite duration and infinite space, that uftternity, 
they persuade themselves that they have undnotonn- 
a positive idea of eternity ; but thattbcy finite space. 
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have not, nor can have any idea of infinite space. 
The reason of which mistake I suppose to be this, 
that finding by a due contemplation of causes and 
effects, that it is necessary to admit some cterns! 
being, and bo to consider the real existence of tlwi 
being, as taken up and commensurate to their idcto'' 
eternity ; but. on the other side, not finding it ne- 
cessary, but on the contrary apparently absurd, that 
body should be infinite ; they forwardly conclude, thai 
they have no idea of infinite space, because they can 
have no idea of infinite matter. Which consequence, I 
conceive, is very ill collected ; because the existenci' 
of matter is no ways necessary to the existence of 
space, no more than the existence of motion, or the 
sun, is necessary to duration, though duration uses to 
be measured by it : and I doubt not but that a man 
may have the idea of ten thousand miles square, xvith- 
out any body so big, as well as the idea of ten thou- 
sand years, without any body so old. It seems as 
easy to me to have the idea of space empty of Iwdy, 
ns to think of the capacity of a bushel without corn, 
or the hollow of a nut-shell without a kernel in it: it . 
bein^ no more necessary that there should be existhlgJ 
n solid body infinitely extended, because we hare tt| 
idea of the infinity of space, than it is necessary that 
the world should be eternal, because we have an idea 
of infinite duration, ^nd why should we think oin 
idea of infinite space requires the real existence c' 
matter to support it, when we find that we have:! 
clear an idea of an infinite duration to come, as 
have of infinite duration past? Though, I 8Upp< 
nobody thinks it conceivable, that any thing docs or 
has existed in that future duration. Nor is it possible 
to join our idea of future duration with present ox , 
past existence, any more than it is possible to mol 
the ideas of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to I 
the same ; or bring ages past and future togethi 
jind make them contemporary. But ifthese men a_ 
of the mind, that they have clearer ideas ofinfinitt 
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duration than of infinite space, because it is past doubt 
tbnt God hiis existed from all eternity, but there is no 
real matter co-extended with infinite space ; yet those 
pliiloftophers who are of opinion that inflnite space is 
possessed by God's infinite omnipresence, as well as 
infinite duration by his external existence, must he 
allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite space as of 
infinite duration ; though neither of them, I think, has 
any positive idea of infinity in either case. For what- 
soever positive idea a man has in his mind of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former as 
easy as lie can add together the ideas of two days, or 
two paces, which are positive ideas of lengths he has 
in his mind, and so on as long as he pleases ; whereby 
if a man had a positive idea of infinite, either duration 
or space, he could add two infinites together; nay. 
make one infinite infinitely bigger than another : ab- 
surdities too gross to be confuted. 

§21. But yet after all this, there being Supposed 
men who persuade themselves that they jKnaiivt 



and I should he very glad (with some 
others that I know, who acknowledge they have 
none such) to be better informed by their communi- 
cation. For I have been hitherto apt to think that the 
great and inextricable difficulties which perpetually 
involve all discourses concerning infinity, whether of 
space, duration, or divisibility, have been the certain 
marks of a defect in our ideas of iafiuity, and the dis- 
proportion the nature thereof lias to the comprehen- 
sion of our narrow capacities. For whilst men talk 
and dispute of infinite space or duration, as if they 
had as complete and positive ideas of them as they 
have of the names they use for them, or as they 
have of a yard, or an hour, or any other determinate 
quantity ; it is no wonder if the incomprehensible na- 
ture of the thing they discourse of, or reason about, 
leads them into perplexities and contradictions ; and 
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their minds be overlaid by an object too large nnti 
miglity to be surveyed ami managed by them. 
All these § ^ti. If 1 have dwelt pretty loog on 

ideas from j[jg consideration of duration, space, ami 
owfreflec- number, and what arises from the con- 
rion. templation of them, infinity ; it is possibly 

no more than the matter requires, there being few 
simple ideas whose modes give more exercise to thu 
thoughts of men than these do. I pretend not to tre.ir 
of them in their full latitude ; it suffices to my design 
to show how the mind receives them, such as they are, 
from sensation and reflection ; and how even the idea 
we have of infinity, how remote soever it may s 
to be from any object of sense or operation ofo 
mind, has nevertheless, as all our other ideas, it^ oA 
ginal there. Some mathematicians perhaps of i 
vanced speculations, may have other ways to introducj 
into their minds ideas of infinity ; but this hindeli 
not but that they themselves, as well as al! otbq 
men, got the first ideas which they had of infiniQl 
from sensation and reflection, in the method we \\«n 
here set down. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of other Simple Modes. 

Modesof § 1. Though I have in the forefgi 

motion. chapters shown how from simple id 

taken in by sensation, the mind comes to extend iti 
even to infinity; which however it may, of all othd 
seem most remote from any sensible perception, 
at last hath nothing in it but what is made out^ 
simple ideas, received into the mind hy the sense! 
afterwards there put together by the faculty the 
has to repeat its own ideas: though, I say, these mlgl 
be instances enough of simple modes of the simfl 
ideas of sensation, and sufKce to show how the m3 
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^HOmes by them; yet I shnll, for method's sake, though 
Hllriefly, give an account of some few more, and then 
k • proceed to more complex ideas. 

§ 2. To slide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, 
leap, skip, and abundance of others that might be 
named, are words which are no sooner heard but every 
one, who understands English, has presently in his 
mind distinct ideas, which are all but the different 
modifications of motion. Modes of motion answer 
those of extension : swift and slow are two different 
ideas of motion, the measures whereof are made of 
the distances of time and space put together; so they 
are complex ideas comprehending time and space with 
motion. 

§ 3. The like variety have we in sounds. Modes of 
Every articulate word is a different modi- sounda. 
fication of sound : by which we see, that from the 
sense of hearing, by such modifications, the mind may 
be furnished with distinct ideas to almost an infinite 
number. Sounds also, besides the distinct cries of 
birds and beasts, are modified by diversity of notes of 
different length put together, which make that com- 
plex idea called a tune, which a musician may have 
in his mind when he hears or makes no sound at all, 
by reflecting on the ideas of those sounds so put to- 
gether silently in his own fancy. 

§ 4. Those of colours are also very vari- Modes of 
ous: some we take notice of as the different coloun. 
degrees, or, as they are termed, shades of the same 
colour. But since we very seldom make assemblages 
of colours cither for use or delight, but figure is taken 
in also and has its part in it, as in painting, weaving, 
uecdle-works, &c. tnosc which arc taken notice of do 
most commonly belong to mixed modes, as being made 
up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure and colour, such 
as beauty, rainbow, &c. 

%5. All compounded tastes and smells Mndnor 
are also modes made up of the simple ideas >»*»«■ 
of those senses. But they being such as generally we 
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names lor, are less taken notice of, and < 
not be set down in writing; and therefore must I 
left without enumeration to the thoughts and i 
pcrieBce of my reader. 
Some simple § f'- In general it may be observed, that 
modcii have those simple modes which are constdereil 

but as different degrees of the same simp] 
idea, though they are in themselves many of thea 
very distinct ideas, yet have ordinarily no distini 
names, nor are much taken notice of as distinct idei 
where the difference is but very small between thei 
Whether men have neglected these modes, and givflj 
no names to thera, as wanting measures nicely to i 
stinguish tiicm — or because, when they were so distia- 
guished, tliat knowledge would not be of general or 
necessary use — I leave it to the thoughts of others: 
it is suflicicut to my purpose to show that all oar 
simple ideas come to our minds only by sensation and 
reflection; and that when the mind has them, it c 
variously repeat and compound them, and so i 
new complex ideas. But though white, red, or swa 
&c. have not been modified or made into compU 
ideas, by several combinations, so as to be named, ai' 
thereby ranked into species; yet some others of ti 
simple ideas, viz. those of unity, duration, motion, ( 
above instanced in, as also power and thinking, hs« 
been thus modified to a great variety of complex idei 
with names belonging to them. 
Why some § '^' ."^^ reason whereof, I suppose, 

mode* have, been this; that, the great concernment J 
Bud others men being with men one amongst anothq 
kave not, the knowledge of men and their actt(^ 
names, ^^^ ^^^ signifying of them to one anotha 

was most necessary ; and therefore they made tdei 
of actions very nicely modified, and gave those coai 
plex ideas names, that lliey might the more easil 
record and discourse of those things they were du^ 
conversant in, without long ambages and circumloca- 
tions ; and that the things they were cootiaually to 
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;ve and receive information about might be the 

isier and quicker understood. That this is so, and 

lat men in fratnlng different compl'sx ideas, and 

ving them names, have been much governed by the 

id of speech in general (which is a very short and 

:pedite way of conveying their thoughts one to an- 

ither), is evident in the names which in several arts 

Bve been found out and applied to several complex 

leas of modified actions belonging to their several 

'ades, for despatch sako, in their direction or dls* 

courses about them ; which ideas are not generally 

framed in the minds of men not conversant about 

these operations. And thence the words that stand 

for them, by the greatest part of men of the same 

language, are not understood: v.g. colshire, drilling, 

filtration, cohobation, are words standing for certain 

complex ideas, which being seldom in the minds of 

y but those few whose particular employments da 

Nftt every turn suggest them to their thoughts, those 

imes of them are not generally understood but by 

liths and chymists ; who having framed the complex' 

:eas which these words stand for, and having given 

names to them, or received them from others, upon 

hearing of these names in communication, readily 

conceive those ideas in their minds ; as by cohobatioti 

■11 the simple ideas of distilling, and the pouring the 

"iquor distilled from any thing back upon the remain- 

_ ng matter, and distilling it again. Thus we see that 

"there are great varieties of simple ideas, as of tastes 

and smells, which have no names, and of modes many 

more ; which either not having been generally enough 

observed, or else not being of any great use to be 

'aken notice of in the affairs and converse of men, they 

lave not had names given to them, and so pass not 

ir species. This we shall have occasion hereafter 

I consider more at large, when we come to speak of^ 

'ords. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 

Sensation § -^^ ^^^N the mind turns its view in- 

remembrance^ wards upon itself^ and contemplates its 

contempk- own actions, thinking is the first that oc- 

tion, &c. cuj-s^ In \i tjie mind observes a great 

variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
distinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually 
accompanies, and is annexed to any impression on the 
body, made by an external object, being distinct from 
all oilier modifications of thinking, furnishes the mind 
with a distinct idea, which we call sensation ; which 
is, as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the 
understanding by the senses. The same idea, when 
it again recurs without the operation of the like ob- 
ject on the external sensory, is remembrance ; if it be 
sought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour 
found and brought again in view, it is recollection ; 
if it be held there long under attentive consideration, 
it is contemplation. When ideas float in our mind, 
without any reflection or regard of the understanding, 
it is that which the French call reverie, our language 
has scarce a name for it. When the ideas that offer 
themselves (for, as I have observed in another place, 
whilst we are awake there will always be a train of 
ideas succeeding one another in our minds) are taken 
notice of, and, as it were, registered in the memory, 
it is attention. When the mind with great earnest- 
ness, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, con- 
siders it on all sides, and will not be called off* by the 
ordinary solicitation of other ideas, it is that we call 
intention or study. Sleep, without dreaming, is rest 
from all these : and dreaming itself is the having of 
ideas (whilst the outward senses are stopped, so that 
they receive not outward objects with their usual 
quickness) in the mind, not suggested by any external 
objects or known occasion, nor under any choice or 
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tmnduct of the understanding at all. And whether 
that, which we call ecstasy, be not dreaming with the 
eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

§ '2. These are some few instances of those varioug, 
.modes of thinking which the mind may observe |^ 
itself, and so have as distinct ideas of as it hath of 
white and red, a square or a circle. I do not pretend, 
to enumerate tliem all, nor to treat at large of Ihiffj 
set of ideas, which are got from reflection : that would 
be to make a volume. It suffi«e3 to my present purpose 
to have shown here, by some few examples, of what 
sort these ideas are, and how the mind comes by them ; 
especially since I shall have occasion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reasoning, judging, volition, and 
knowledge, which are gome of the most considerable 
operations of the mind and modes of thinking. '' 

§ 3, But perhaps it may not be an un- Thevarioua' 
pardonable digression, nor wholly imper- attention of ' 
tinent to our present design, if we reflect ^j"? "".'""l i" 
here upon the diflerent state of the mind "'"J^- 
in thinking, which those instances of attention, reverie, 
and dreaming, &c. before-mentioned, naturally enouglr 
suggest. That there are ideas, some or other, ahvaya 
present in the mind of a waking man, every one's ex-* 
perience convinces him, though the mind employs it- 
self about them with several degrees of attention. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itself with so much earnest- 
ness on the contemplation of some objects, that it turnf 
their ideas on all sides, remarks their relations anct 
circumstances, and views every part so nicely, and with 
such intention, that it shuts out all other thoughts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary impressions made 
then on the senses, which at another season would 
produce very sensible perceptions : at other ttmus it, 
barely observes the train of ideas that succeed in thft 
understanding, without directing and pursuing any ofj 
them; and at other times it lets them pass almoaf 
quite unregarded, as faint shadows that make no iia«< 
pression. 
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§ 4. This difference of intention and 
remission of the mind in thinking, with i 
great variety of degrees between earnest 
study and very near minding nothing e' 
fljBenceof all, every one, I think, has experimeoteJ 
the soul. in himself. Trace it a little farther, a.ni 

jou find the mind in sleep retired as it were from thi 
senses, and out of the reach of those motions made ol 
the organs of sense, which at other times produce verj 
vivid and sensible ideas. 1 need not for this, instano 
in those who sleep out whole stormy nif»hts, withoa 
hearing the thunder, or seeing tlie lightning, or feelin 
the sliaking of tlic house, whicli are sensible enoug 
to those who are waking : but in this retirement ( 
the mind from the senses, it often retains a yet tnoi 
loose and incoherent manner of thinking, which w 
call dreaming ; and, last of all, sound sleep closes t* 
scene quite, and puts an end to all appearances. Tht 
I think, uUiio8t every one has experience of in himsel 
and his own observation without difficulty leads I ' 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude froi 
hence is, that since the mind can sensibly put on, i 
several time$, several degrees of thinking, and 1 
sometimes even in a waking man so remiss, as to liai 
thoughts dim and obscure to that degree, that tJic 
are very litcle removed from none at all ; and at loi 
in the dark retirements of sound sleep, loses the aigf 
perfectly of all ideas whatsoever ; since, I say, this i 
evidently so in matter of fact and constant experieoo 
I ask whether it be not probable that thinking is t* 
action, and not the essence, of the soul ? since t 
operations of agents will easily admit of intention ai 
remission, but the essences of things are not conceive 
capable of any such variation. But this by the by. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Of Modes of Pleasure and Pain. 



^^ § 1. Amongst the simple ideas which Pleaaureand 
I we receive both from sensation and re- pain simple 
flection, pain and pleasure are two very "•="■ 
considerable ones. For as in the body there is sensa- 
tion barely in itself, or accompanied with^pain or 
pleasure ; so the thought or perception of the mind" 
is simply so, or else accompanied also with pleasure or 

fiain, delight or trouble, call it how you please. These, 
ike other simple ideas, cannot be described, nor their 
names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as of the 
simple ideas of the senses, only by experience. For 
to define them hy the presence of good or evil, is no 
otherwise to make them known to us than by making 
lis reflect on what we feci in ourselves, upon the several 
and various operations of good and evil upon our 
minds, as they are differently applied to or considered 
by us. 

§ 3. Things then are good or evil only g^ ^^ 
in reference to pleasure or pain. That we evil, what, 
call goodjwbich is apt to cause or increase 
pleasure or diminish pain in us ; or else to procure or 
preserve us the possession of any other good, or ab- 
sence of any evil. And, on the contrary, we name that 
evil, which is apt to produce or increase any pain or 
diminish any pleasure in us ; or else to procure us any 
evil, or derive us of any good. Uy pleasure and pain, 
1 must be understood to mean of body or mind, as 
they are commonly distinguished ; though, in truth, 
tht-y be only different constitutions of the roind, some- 
times occasioned by disorder in the body, sometimes 
by thoughts of the mind. 
^m § 3. I'leasure and pain, and that which Oar ms- 
^Htoses them, good and evil, are the hinges stuns moved 
^^B which our passions turn : and if we re- by good and 
^|bct ou ourselves, and observe how these, ^ ' 
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under various considerations, operate in us, — what n 
dificatlons ortempers of mind, what internal sensations 
(if I may so call tliem) they produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourselves the ideas of our passions. 
Love. § '!•. Thus any one reflecting upon the 

thought he has of the delight which any 
present or absent thing is apt to produce in him, bsi 
the idea we call love. For when a man declares i 
autumn, when he is eating them, or in spring, 
there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more \ 
that the taste of grapes delights him : let an alteration 
of health or constitution destroy the delight of their 
taste, and he then can be said to love grapes no longer. 
Hatred. § ^- ^" ^^^ contrary, the thought i 

the pain which any thing present or l' 
sent is apt to produce in us, is what we call batre* 
Were it ray business here to inquire any farther than 
into the bare ideas of our passions, as they depend 
on different modifications of pleasure and pain, 
should remark, that our love and hatred of inanimat 
insensible beings is commonly founded on that pl«^ 
sure and pain which we receive from their use i 
application any way to our senses, though with their 
destruction : but hatred or love, to beings capable of 
happiness or misery, is often the uneasiness or delight 
which we find in ourselves, arising from a considerji- 
tion of their very being or happiness. Thus the 
being and welfare of a man's children or friends, prp* 
]udng constant delight in him, he is said constaniT' 
love them. But it suffices to note, thaNfrtir ict^ 
of love and hatred are but the dispositions of the E 
in respect of pleasure and pain in general, howe^ 
caused in us. 
Desire. § 6. The uneasiness a man finds in hin 

self upon the absence of any thing, whoi 
present enjoyment carries the idea of delight with i 
18 that we call desire ; which is greater or less as thd 
uneasiness is more or less vehement. Where, by tlu 
by, it may perhaps be of some use to remark, that tl 
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chief if Qot only spur to human industry and action 
is unenainess. For whatsoever good is proposed, if 
its absence carries no displeasure or pain with it, if a 
man be easy and content without it, there is no desire 
of it, nor endeavour after it ; there is no more but a 
bare velleity, the term used to signify the lowest de- 
gree of desire, and that which is next to none at all, — 
when there is so little uneasiness in the absence of any 
thing, that it carries a man no farther than some faint 
wishes for it, without any more efiectual or vigorous 
use of the means to attain it. Desire also is stopped 
or abated by the opinion of the impossibility or ud- 
ftttainableness of the good proposed, as far as the 
uneasiness is cured or allayed by that consideration. 
This might carry our thoughts farther, were it sea- 
sonable in this place. 

§ 7- Joy is a delight of the mind from Joy. 
the consideration of the present or assured 
approaching possession of a good ; and we are then 
possessed of any good when we have it so in our 
power that we can use it when we please. Thus a 
man almost starved has joy at the arrival of relief, 
even before lie has the pleasure of using it ; and a 
father, in whom the very well-being of his children 
causes delight, is always, as long as his children are 
in such a state, in the possession of that good ; for he 
needs but to reflect on it to have that pleasure. 

§ 8. Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind Soirow- 
upon the thought of a good lost, which 
might have been enjoyed longer, or the sense of a 
present evil. 

§ 9. Hope is that pleasure in the miml, Hupe. . 

which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a tiling, 
which is apt to delight bira. 

§ 10. Fear is an uneasiness of the mind, Vau. 
upon tlie thought of future evil likely to 
bcfal UE>. 

§ II. Despair is the thought of the un- 0g~_j- 
rattai nobleness of any good, which works 



differently in men's minds, sometimes producing u 

easiness or pain, sometimes rest and indolency. 

j^ji § 12. Anger is uneasiness or discompr 

sure of the mind upon the receipt of au) 
injury, with a present purposed of revenge, 
g § ly. Envy is an uneasiness of then 

caused by the consideration of a good 4 
desire, obtained by one we think should not have 1 '' 
it before us. 

What pas- § !*• These two last, envy and aog< 

sionsaUmen not being caused by pain and pleanu 
have. simply in themselves, but having in tbi 

some mixed considerations of ourselves and others, i 
not therefore to be found in all men, because th< 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending l 
venge, is wanting in them : but all the rest terra 
nating purely in pain and pleasure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For wc love, desire, rejoice, and 
hope, only in respect of pleasure ; we hate, fear, a 
grieve, only in respect of pain ultimately : in fine, 
these passions are moved by things, only as they I 
pear to be the causes of pleasure and pain, or to Iia 
pleasure or pain some way or other annexed to thcra. 
Thus we extend our hatred usually to the subject (at 
least, if a sensible or voluntary agent) which lias pro; 
duced pain in us, because the fear it leaves is a c^ 
stant pain: but we do not so constantly love wM 
has done us good ; because pleasure operates not! 
strongly on us as pain, and because we are not so rcadf 
to have hope it will do so again. But this by the by. 
Pleasureand § If*- ^X i^teasure and pain, delight and 
pain, what, uneasiness, I must all along be understood 

(as I ha%'e above intimated) to mean not 
only bodily pain and pleasure, but whatsoever delighj 
or uneasiness is felt by us, whether arising from i ~ 
grateful or unacceptable sensation or reflection. 

§ 1 6. It is farther to be considered, that in rofered 
to the passions, the removal or lessening of a paid 
considered and operates as a pleasure ; and tno 1 
or diminiijiiing of a \tVia«uTe u.& a ^ain. 
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, The passions too have most of g},g^^ 

most persons operations on the 
td cause various changes in it; which not he^ 
»ys sensible, do not make o necessary part c 
, of each passion. For shame, which is an u 
of the mind upon the thought of having doi 
Bg which is indecent, or will lessen the valued 
irhich others have for us, has not always blush- 
ampanying it. 

. I would not be mistaken here, as Theie ii 
pit this as a discourse of the pas- stances 
they are many more than those I «'">«' how . 
■e named : and those I have taken ^^^ l>^oi 
pf would each of them require a are got f; 
Mfger and more accurate discourse. Bcnsni' 
iflnly mentioned these here as so "ptl" 
itances of modes of pleasure and 
tulting in our minds from variousconsideratio 
and evil. I might perhaps have instanced t 
odes of pleasure and pain more simple tha] 
I the pain of hunger and thirst, and the plei 
eating and drinking to remove them ; the pain 
r eyes, and the pleasure of music; pain from 
uninstructive wrangling, and the pleasure of 
, conversation with a friend, or of well-directa 
the search and discovery of truth. But t 
being of much more concernment to us, 1 ._ 
lade choice to instance in them, and show how 
s we have of them arc derived from sensation 
ection. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Qf Power. 

The mind being every day inform- This Uea 
he senses, of the alteration of those hmvgot. '" 
leas U observes lo things without, and takid 
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notice how one comes to an end, and ceases to be, and 
another begins to exist which was not before ; — rcflfrt- 
ing also on what passes within himself, and obserrinj 
a constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the int- 
pression of outward objects on the senses, tind some- 
times by the determination of its own choice ; ami 
concluding from whnt it has so constantly observed 
to have been, that the like changes will lor the future 
be made in the same things by like agents, and by 
the like ways; — considers in one thing the |>03sibilitj 
of having any of its simple ideas changed, and in an- 
other the possibility of making that change ; and m 
comes by that idea which we call power. Thus we 
say fire has a power to melt gold, ('. e. to destroy 
consistency of its insensible parts, and conseqaci _ 
its hardness, and make it fluid, and gold has a [wwf 
to be melted : that the sun has a power to blanch wn 
and Wax a power to be blanched by the sun, wherr-t 
the yellowness is destroyed, and whiteness maiir 
cxist in its room. In which, and the like o 
power we consider is in reference to the il 
perceivable ideas ; for we cannot observe ai _ 
tion to he made in, or operation upon, any tiling, I' 
by the observable change of its sensible ideas ; w 
conceive any aleration to be made, but by conceivii 
a change of some of its ideas. 

Power ac- § ^- Powcr, thus considered, is t" 

dveunJpaa- fold, viz. as able to make, or oble to r 
'"™' ceive, any change : the one may becaU: 

active, and the other passive power. Whether mnti 
be not wholly destitute of active power, as its auth>.: 
God is truly above all passive power, and whc(* 
the intermediate stale of created spirits be not 
alone which is capable of both active and pa 
power, may be worth consideration. I shall not 
outer into that inquiry ; my present business b _ 
not to search into the original of power, but bow «i 
come by the idea of it. but since active powers mnk- 
so great a part of our complex ideas nf natural siil 
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stances (as wo shall see Iiereafter), and I mention 
tliem as such according to common apprehension ; 
yet they being not perhaps so truly active powers as 
mir hasty thoughts are apt to represent them, I judge 
it not amiss, by this intimation, to direct our minds to 
the consideration of God and spirits, for the clearest 
idea of active powers. 

§ 3. 1 confess power includes in it some Power in- 
kind of relation (a relation to action or eludes rela- 
tliange), as indeed which of our ideas, of "™' 
^vll;lt kind soever, when attentively considered, does 
not .' Tor our ideas of extension, duration, and num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a secret rela- 
tion of the parts ? Figure and motion have something 
relative in (hem much more visibly : and sensible tjua- 
litics, as colours and smells, &c. what are they but the 
pcnvers of different bodies, in relation to our perce[>- 
tion .' 8;c. And if considered in the things themselves, 
do they not depend on tiic hulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of the parts. All which include some kind 
of lelation in them. Our idea therefore of power, I 
think, may well have a place amongst other simple 
ideas, and be considered as one of them, being one of 
those that make a principal ingredient in our complex 
ideas of substances, as we shall hereafter have occoaiou 
to observe. 

§ t. We are abundantly furnished with xho clearest 
the idea of passive power by almost all ideaorf'nctive 
sorts of sensible things. In most of them power had 
we eunuot avoid observing their sensible ' *l""*' 

(pialities, nay, their very substances, to be in a con- 
tinual flux : and therefore with reason we look on 
tiiem as liable still to the same change. Nor have we 
of active power (which is the more proper signification 
of the word power) fewer instances; since whatever 
change is observed, the mind must collect a power 
somewhere able to make that change, as well as a 
possibility in the thing itself to receive it. But yet, 
if wc will consider it attentively, bodies, by our senses, 
do not afFord us so clear and distinct an idea of active 
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power as we have from reflection on the operatiou 
of our minds. For all power relating to action, — and 
there being but two sorts of action whereof we haw 
any idea, viz. thinking and motion, — let us consider 
whence we have the clearest ideas of the powers which 
produce these actions. I. Of thinking, body aflTords 
us no idea at all ; it is only from reflection that we 
have that. 2. Neither have we from body any idea 
of the beginning of motion. A body at rest affords 
us no idea of any active power to move ; and when it 
is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a passion 
than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the 
motion of a billiard-stick, it is not any action of the 
ball, but bare passion : also when by impulse it sets 
another ball in motion that lay in its way, it onlj 
communicates the motion it had received from an- 
other, and loses in itl^elf so much as the other ^^ 
ceived : which gives us but a very obscure idea of an 
active power of moving in body, whilst we observe it 
only to transfer, but not produce any motion. For it 
is but a very obscure idea of power, which reaches not 
the production of the action, but the continuation of 
the passion. For so is motion in a body impelled by 
another ; the continuation of the alteration made in 
it from rest to motion hem^ little more an action than 
the continuation of the alteration of its figure by the 
same blow is an action. The idea of the beginning of 
motion we have only from reflection on what passes 
in ourselves, where we find by experience, that barely 
by willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, we 
can move the parts of our bodies which were before 
at rest. So that it seems to me, we have from the 
observation of the operation of bodies by our senses 
but a very imperfect obscure idea of active power, 
since they afFord us not any idea in themselves of the 
power to begin any action, either motion or thought. 
But if, from the impulse bodies are observed to make 
one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea 
of power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation 
being one of those ways whereby the mind comes by iU? 
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ideas ; only f thought it worth while to consider here, 
V)y the way, whether the mind doth not receive ita 
idea of active power clearer from reflection on its own 
ojiiTiitioiis than it doth from any external sensation. 
§ 5. This at least 1 think evident, that wiliand an- 
ise find in ourselves a power to begin or dereianding, 
lorbear. continue or end several actions of '"" P*^'"- 
or minds, and motions of our bodies, barely by 8 
nought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it 
feere, commanding the doing or not doing such o* 
pch a particular action. This power which the min4 
Ibb thus to order the consideration of any idea, or the 
brbcaring to consider it ; — or to prefer the motion of 
Thy part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in any 
lltrticular instance ; — is that which we call the will, 
he actual exercise of that power, by directing any 
ll^rticiilar action, or its forbearance, is that which we 
Ul volition or willing. The forbearance of that action, 
femsequent to such order or command of the mind, is 
piled voluntary. And whatsoever action is performed 
rithout such a thought of the mind, is called invo- 
hntary. The power of perception is that which we 
'1 the understanding. Perception, which we make 
lie act of the understanding, is of three sorts : 1. The 
lerception of ideas in our mind. 1. The perceptiort 
iDf the signification of signs. 3. The perception of the 
' connexion or repugnancy, agreement or disagreement^ 
that there is between any of our ideas. All these are 
attributed to the understanding, or perceptive power, 
though it be the two latter only that use allows us to 
say we understand. 

§ fi. These powers of the mind, viz. of Faculty, 
perceiving, and of preferring, are usually 
called by another name : and the ordinary way of 
speaking is, that the understanding and will are tw 
faculties of the mind ; a word proper enough, if it be 
used as all words should be, so as not to breed any 
confusion in men's thoughts, by being supposed (as I 
suspect it has been) to stand for some real beings in 
the soul that performed those actions of vixvACT^XswA? 
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ing and volition. For when we say the will is the 
commanding and superior faculty of the soul ; that it 
is^ or is not free ; that it determines the inferior fa- 
culties ; that it follows the dictates of the understand- 
ings &c. ; — though these, and the like expressions, by 
those that carefully attend to their own ideas, and 
conduct their thoughts more by the evidence of things 
than the sound of words, may be understood in a clear 
and distinct sense ; — yet I suspect, I say, that this way 
of speaking of faculties has misled many into a con- 
fused notion of so many distinct agents in us, which 
had their several provinces and authorities, and did 
command, obey, and perform several actions, as so 
many distinct beings : which has been no small occa- 
sion of wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty in ques- 
tions relating to them. 

Whence the § ?• Every one, I think, finds in hiiv- 
idea of li- self a power to begin or forbear, continue 
berty Mid ^j. p^^ ^^ ^^ j ^^ several actions in himself. 
eccssi y. PfQ^i ^^^ consideration of the extent of 
this power of the mind over the actions of the man, 
which every one finds in himself, arise the ideas of 
liberty and necessity. 

Liberty, § 8. All the actions that we have any 

what. idea of reducing themselves, as has been 

said, to these two, viz. thinking and motion ; so far 
as a man has power to think, or not to think, to 
move, or not to move, according to the preference or 
direction of his own mind ; so far is a man free. 
Wherever any performance or forbearance are not 
equally in a man's power; wherever doing or not 
doing will not equally follow upon the preference of 
his mind directing it ; there he is not free, though 
perhaps the action may be voluntary. So that the 
idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to 
do or forbear any particular action, according to 
the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other j where 
either of them is not in the power of the agent to 
be produced by him according to his volition, there 
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he is not at liberty ; that agent li under necessity. 
So tliat liberty cannot be where there is no thought, 
no volition, no will ; but there may be thought, there 
may be will, there may be votition, where there is no 
liberty. A little consideration of an obvious instance 
or two may make this clear. 

§ 9- A tennis-ball, whether in motion Stippow»ihe 
by the stroke of a racket, or lying still at unocrstand- 
rest, is not by any one taken to be a free ingandwill. 
agent. If we inquire into the reason, we shall find it 
is because we conceive not a tennis-ball to think, and 
consequently not to have any volition, or preference 
of motion to rest, or vice ver»a : and therefore has not 
liberty, is not a free agent; but all its both motion 
and rest come under our idea of necessary, and are so 
called. Likewise a man foiling into the water (a 
bridge breaking under him) has not herein liberty, is 
not a free agent. For though he has volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling, yet the forbear- 
ance of that motion not being in his power, the stop 
or cessation of that motion follows not upon his vo- 
lition ; and therefore therein he is not free. Soa.man 
striking himself, or his friend, by a convulsive motion 
of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition 
or the direction of bis mind, to stop, or forbear, no- 
l)ody thinks he has in this liberty ; every one pities 
him, as acting by necessity and constraint. 

§ 10. Again, suppose a man be carried. Belongs not 
whilst fast asleep, into a room, where is a to volition, 
person he lougs to see and speak with, and be there 
locked fast in, beyond his power to get out, he awakes, 
and is glad to find himself in so desirable company, 
which he stays willingly in, i,e. prefers his stay to 
going away ; I ask, Is not this stay voluntary .' I 
think nobody will doubt it ; and yet, being locked fast 
in, it is evident he is not at liberty not tn stay, he has 
not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not au idea 
belonging to volition, or preferring ; but to the person 
having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, accord- 
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^H liberty reaches as far as that ] 
^H For wherever restraint comes to check that power, i 
^K compulsion takes away thut indjfferoiicy of ability ( 
either side to act, or to forbear acting, there libert] 
and our notion of it, presently ceases. 
Voluntary § H- We have instances enough, nil 

opposed to often more than enough, in our oM 
involuntary, bodies. A man's heart beats, niid tl 
not tone- blood circulates, which it is not in M 
power by any thought or volition to sto[ 
and therefore in respect of these motions, where ro 
depends not on his choice, nor would follow the 4 
termination of his mind, if it should prefer it, he is nl 
a free agent. Convulsive motions agitate his legs, \ 
that, though he wills it ever so much, he cannot I 
any power of his mind stop their motion (m in tbi 
odd disease called chorea sancfi viti), hut he is pa 
petuatly dancing: he is not at liberty in this actioi 
but under as much necessity of moving as a stoi 
that falls, or a tennis-ball struck with a racket. 
the other side, a palsy or the stocks hinder his ]q 
from obeying the determination of his mind, if it woiB 
thereby trtinsfer his body to another place. In a 
these there is want of freedom ; though the sittifl 
still even of o paralytic, whilst he prefers it to a ij 
moval, is truly voluutary. Voluntary then is not 0| 
posed to necessary, but to involuntary. For a toA 

■ may prefer what he ran do to what he cannot q 
the state he is in to its absence or change, though n 
cessity has made it in itself unalterable. 
Liberty, § 12. As it IS in the motions of the bodi 

whnt. 80 it is in the thoughts of our minds : whei 

any one is such that we have power to take it up, ( 
loy it by, according to the preference of the mln) 
there we are at liberty. A waking man being undi 
the necessity of having some ideas constantly iu fa 

I mind, is not at liberty to think or not to think, l 
mure thnn he is at liberty whether his body Bhi 
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touch any other or no ; but whether he will remove 
lliis contemplation from one idea to another is many 
times in his choice ; and then he is in respect of hia 
ideas as mu^h at liberty as he is in respect of bodies 
he rests on : he can at pleasure remove himself from 
one to another. But yet some ideas to the mind, like 
some motions to the body, are such as in certain cir- 
cumstances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their absence 
by the utmost effort it can use. A man on the rack 
is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert 
himself with other contemplations ; and sometimes a 
boisterous passion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane 
ioes our bodies, without leaving us the liberty of think- 
ing on other things, which we would rather choose. 
But as soon as the mind regains the power to stop or 
continue, begin or forbear, any of these motions of 
the body without, or thoughts within, according as it 
thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then con- 
sider the man as a free agent again. 

§ 13. Wherever thought is wholly want- Necessity, 
ing, or the power to act or forbear accord- "•>"■ 
ing to the direction of thought ; there necessity takes 

Elace. This in an agent capable of volition, when the 
eginning or continuation of any action is contrary 
to that preference of his mind, is called compulsion; 
when the hindering or stopping any action is contrary 
to his volition, it is called I'estraint. Agents that have 
no thought, no volition at all, are in every thing ne- 
cessary agents. 

§ 14. If this be so (as I imagine it is) Liberty lie- 
I leave it to be considered, whether it Innpni*!" 
may not help to put an end to that long ' " 
agitated, and I think unreasonable, because unintelli- 
gible question, viz. Whether man's will be free or no f 
For, if I mistake not, it follows from what I have said, 
that the question itself is altogether improper; and it 
).<i as insignificant to ask, whether man's will be free, 
as to ask whether his sleep be swift, or his virtue 
square; liberty being as little applicable to the will as 
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' Bwiftness of motion ia lo sleep, or squareness to v 
Every one would laugh at the absurdity of such 
question as eitlier of these ; because it is obvtogE, th 
the modifications of motion belong not tp sleep, m 
the difference of figure to virtue : and when any oa 
well considers it, I think he will as plainly jiercetv 
that liberty, which is but a power, belongs only 1 
agents, nud cannot be an attribute or modification 
the will, which is also but a power. 
Volition § ^^' ^^'^^ *■'' '^6 difficulty of cxplai 

ing and giving clear notions of intern 
actions by sounds, that I must here warn niy read 
that ordering, directing, choosing, preferring, it 
which I have made use of, will not distinctly eooui 
express volition, unless he will reflect nn what 1 
himself does when he wills. For example, preferrin 
which seems perhaps best to express the act of vu 
tion, does it not precisely. For though a man woo 
preferflying to walking, yet who can say he ever wi 
It t Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind kno' 
ingly exerting that dominion it takes itself to lia 
over any part of the man, by employing it in, or wit 
holding it from, any particular action. And what 
the will, but the faculty to do this J And is that facuT 
any thing more in effect than a power, the power 
the mind to determine its thought, to the produoil 
continuing, or stopping any action, as far as tt dcpen 
on us ? for can it be denied, that whatever a^ut li 
a power to think on its own actions, and to prefer tb( 
doing or omission either to other, has that facul 
called will ? Will then is nothing hut such a pow* 
Liberty, on the other side, is the power a man has 
do or forbear doing any particular action, accordt 
as its doing or forbearance has the actual preferei 
in the mind ; which is the same thing as to say. 
cording as he himself wills it. 
pDWCTHbe- § 16. It is plain then, that the wiD 

longing to nothing but one power or ability, i 
agpnta- freedom another power or ability ; 
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tbat to aak, whether the will hus frcctlom, is to ask 
whether one power has another power, one ability 
another ability: a question at first sight too grossly 
absurd to iiiake a dispute or need an answer. Fof 
who is it that sees not that powers belong only to 
ngentii, and are attributes only of subst;iiices, and not 
of powers themselves ? So that this way of putting the 
question, viz. Whether the will be free .' is in effect to 
ask. Whether the will be a substance, or aj^'ent? or at 
least to suppose it, since freedom can properly be at- 
tributed to nothing else. If freedom can with any 
propriety of speech be applied to power, or may be 
attributed to the power that is in a man to produce 
or forbear producing motion in parts of his body, by 
choice or preference ; which is that which denominates 
him free, and is freedom itself? But if any one should 
ask whether freedom were free, he would be suspected 
not to understand well what be said ; and he would 
be thought to deserve Midas's ears who, knowing that 
rich was a denomination for the possession of riches, 
should demand whether riches themselves were rich. 
§ 17. However the name faculty, which men have 
given to this power called the will, and whereby they 
have been led into a way of talking of the will as act- 
ing, may, by an appropriation that disguises its true 
sense, serve a Httle to palliate the absurdity ; yet the 
will in truth signifies nothing but 3 power, or ability, 
to prefer or choose : and when the will, under the 
name of a faculty, is considered as it is. barely 
ability to do something, the absurdity in saying it is 
free, or not free, will easily discover itself. For if it 
be reasonable to suppose and talk of faculties as di- 
stinct beings Uiat can act (aa we do, when we say the 
will orders, and the will is free), it is fit that we should 
make a speaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and 
a dancing faculty, by which those actions are pro- 
duced, which are but several modes of motion ; as 
well as we make the will and understaudiiig to be 
faculties, by which the actions of cboonng and per- 
ceiving are produced, which ace but. tA.\«x'^ -vn^iAeb 
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thinking: and we may as properly say, that it is 
singing faculty sings »nd the dancing faculty dancei 
85 that the will chooses, or that the understandin 
conceives ; or, as is usual, that the will directs the ui 
derstanding, or the understanding obeys or obcya di 
the will: it being altogether as proper and intelligibl 
to say, that the power of speaking directs the powi 
of singing, or the power of singing obeys or diso? 
the power of speaking. 

§ 18. This way of talking, nevertheless, has pp 
vailed, and, as I guess, produced great confusia 
For these being all different powers in the mind, i 
in the man, to do several actions, he exerts them 
he thinks fit : but llie power to do one action is n 
operated on by the power of doing another actio 
For the power of thinking operates not on the powi 
of choosing, nor the power of choosing on the pow( 
of thinking; no more than the power of dancit 
operates on the power of singing, or the power 
singing on the power of dancing; as any one, wl 
reflects on it, will easily perceive: and yet Uiia is 
which we say, when we thus speak, that the will O] 
rates on the understanding, or the understanding' 
the will. 

§ 19. I grant, that this or that actual thought mi 
be the occasion of volition, or exercising the powor 
man has to choose ; or the actual choice of the min 
the cause of actual thinking on this or that thing : 
the actual singing of such a tunc may be the csa 
of dancing such a dance, and the actual duncing 
such a dance the occasion of singing such a ttii 
But in all these it is not one power that operate 
another; hut it is the mind that operates, and exei 
these powers ; it is the man that does the action, it 
the agent that has power, or is able to do. For powi 
are relations, not agents : and that which has I 
power, or not the power to operate, is that ftk 
which is ur is not free, and not the power itself. B 
freedom, or not freedom, can belong to nothing 
what has or has not a power to act. 
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. § 20. The attributing to faculties that Liberty be- 
^faich belonged not to them, has driven Iwigsnotto 
Bccasion to this way of talking : but the ^"^ 

introducing into discourses concerning the mind, with 
the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, has 
I suppose, as little advanced our knowledge in that 
part of ourselves, as the great use and mention of the 
like invention of faculties, in the operations of the body, 
lias helped us in the knowledge of physic. Not that 
I deny there are faculties, both in the body and mind 
they both of them have their powers of operating, 
else neither the one nor the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate; and 
that is not able to operate that has no power to ope- 
rate. Nor do I deny, that those words, and the like, 
are to have their place in the common use of lan- 
guages, that have made them current. It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them by; and 
philosophy itself, though it likes not a gaudy dress, 
yet, when it appears in public, must have so much 
complacency as to be clothed in the ordinary fashion 
and language of the country, so far as it can consist 
with trutli and perspicuity. But the fault has been^ 
that faculties have been spoken of and represented as 
so many distinct agents. For it being asked, what it 
was tliat digested the meat in our stomachs 1 it was a 
ready and very satisfactory answer, to say, that it was 
the digestive faculty. What was it that made any 
thing come out of the body? the expulsive faculty. 
What moved.' the motive faculty. And so in the 
mind, the intellectual facully, or the understanding 
understood J and the elective faculty, or the will, 
willed or commanded. This is in short to say, that 
the ability to digest, digested ; and the ability to move, 
moved ; and the ability to understand, understood. 
For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but dif- 
ferent namesof the same things : which way* of spcak- 
UDg, when put into more intelligible words, will, I 

hmk, aamani to thus much ; that digestion is per 
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formed by something that is able to digest, motion bjr 
something able to move, and understanding by sorae- 
thing able to understand. And in truth it would be 
very strange if it should be otherwise; as strange | 
it would be for a man to be free without being i "' 
to be free. 

Bnttothe §21. To return then to the inquili 

agent or about liberty, t think the question is 

num. proper, whether the will be free, 

whether a man be free. Thus, J think, 

1. That Bo far as any one can, by the direction i 
choice of his mind, preferring the existence of i 
action to the non-existence of that action, and \ 
versa, make it fo exist or not exist ; so far he I 
Iree. For if 1 can, by a thought directing the motidj 
of my finger, make it move when it was at rest, 
vice versa, it is evident, that in respect of that I an 
free : and If 1 can, by a like thought of my mtnd> pr( 
ferring one to the other, produce either words (' 
silence, I am at liberty to speak or hold my pei 
and as far as this power reaches, of acting, or I 
acting, by the determination of his own thought pel 
ferring either, so far a man is free. For how can «' 
think any one freer than to have the power to i 
what he will? And so far as any one can, by prefen' 
any action to its not being, or rest to any action.p 
duce that action or rest, so far can he do what he wi^ 
For such a preferring of action to its absence is t 
willing of it ; and we can scarce tell how to imaj 
any being freer than to be able to do what he i 
So that in respect of actions within the reach of su^ 
a power in him, a man seems as free as it is possin 
for freedom to make him, 

ro«pertof S 22. But the inquisitive mind of 
"ng,a willing to shift ofl'from himself, as fiir I 
1» not he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it fc 
by putting himself into a worse state thaL 
that of fatal necessity, is not content with this ; fred 
dom, unless it reaches farther fliiin this, will not sen? 
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the turn : and it passes for a good plea, that a man is 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raised this farther question, Whether 
a man be free to will'.' which I think is what is meant, 
when it is disputed whether the will be free. And as 
to that I imagine. 

§ <i3. That willing, or volition, being an action, and 
freedom consisting in a power of acting or not acting, 
a man in respect of willing, or the act of volition, 
when any action in his power is once proposed to his 
thoughts as presently to he done, cannot be free. The 
reason whereof is very manifest : for it being unavoid- 
able that the action depending on his will should exist 
or not exist; — and its existence, or not existence, fol- 
lowing perfectly the determination and preference of 
his will; — he cannot avoid willing the existence or not 
existence of that action; it is absolutely necessary that 
lie will the one or the other ; i. e. prefer the one to 
the other: since one of them must necessarily follow; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and 
<letermination of bis mind, that is, by his willing it: 
for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
respect of the act of willing, a man in such a case is 
not free: liberty consisting in a power to act, or not to 
act ; wliich, in regard of volition, a man, upon such a 
proposal, has not. For it is unavoidably necessary to 
prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in a man's 
power, which is once so proposed to his thoughts; a 
man must necessarily will the one or the other of them, 
upon which preference or volition the action or its 
forbearance certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. 
But the act of volition, or preferring one of the two, 
being that which he cannot avoid, a man in respect 
of that act of willing is under a necessity, and so can- 
not be free ; unless necessity and freedom can consist 
together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 

§ 24. This then is evident, that in all proposals of 
present action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to 
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will, because he cannot forbear willing : liberty c( 
fiisting in a power to act or to forbear acting, and ii 
that only. For a man that sits still is said yet to be a: 
liberty, because he can walk if he willii it. Hut if u 
man sitting still has not a power to remove himself, 
he is not at liberty; so likewise a man falling down 
a precipice, thouj^h in motion, is not at liberty, bt- 
cause he cannot stop that motion if he would. Thii 
being so, it is plain that a man that is walking', to vrlioa 
it is proposed to give off walking, is not at liberty 
whether he will determine himself to walk, or gi^ 
off walking, or no : he must necessarily prefer one <' 
the other of them, walking or not walking ; and wj c 
is in regard of all other actions in our power so pro- 
posed, which are the far greater number. For con- 
sidering the vast number of voluntary actions tli.ii 
succeed one another every moment that we are awnk 
in the course of our lives, there are but few of the;! 
that are thought on or proposed to the will till tli 
time they arc to be done; and in all such actions. ; 
I have shown, the mind in respect of willing has H'^ 
a power to act, or not to act, wherein consists libcrt i 
The mind in that case has not a power to forbe.. 
willing; it cannot avoid some determination concfri 
ing them, let the consideration be as short, the thmigt' 
as quick as it will ; it either leaves the man in 
state he was before thinking, or changes it ; cont 
the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is i 
fest, that it orders and directs one, in preference to 
with neglect of the other, and thereby either the e 
tinuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntii 
The will de- § ^- Since then it is plain, that in 
tcjmined by cases a man is not at Uberty, whether 
fKjmething will, or no; the next thing demanded, uT 
without It. whether u man be at liberty to will whieli 
of the two he pleases, motion or rest '.' This question 
carries the absurdity of it so manifestly in itself, tlist 
one might thereby sutHciently be convinced that liberty 
concerns not the will. For to ask, whetlier a man be 
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ot liberty to will either motion or rest, spcating or 
silence, which he pleases ; is to ask, whether a man 
can will wliat he wills, or be pleased with what he is 
pleaded with? A question which, I think, needs no 
answer; and they who can make a question of it, must 
suppose oHe will to determine the acts of another, and 
unotlier to determine that; and so on in 'tiifinitum. 

§ 26, To avoid these and the like absurdities, no- 
thing can be of greater tise, than to establish in our 
minds determined ideas of the things under considera- 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well 
fixed in the understandings, and carried along with us 
in our minds, as they ought, through all the questions 
that are raised about them, I suppose a great part of 
the difRcultics that perplex men's thoughts, and en- 
Miigle their understandings, would be much easier 
i-solved ; and we should perceive where the confused 
^if^nification of terms, or where the nature of the thing 
caused the obscurity. 

§ ■i'i. First, then, it is carefully to be p . 
remembered, that freedom consists in the 
dei>endence of the existence, or not existence of any 
action, upon our volition of it ; and not in the de- 
pendence of any action, or its contrary, on our pre- 
ference. A man standing on a cliff is at liberty to 
leap twenty yards downwards into the sea, not be- 
cause he has a power to do the contrary action, which 
is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot 
ilo : hut he \s therefore free because he has a power 
to leap or not to leap. But if a greater force than 
his either holds him fast or tumbles him down, he is 
no longer free in that case ; because the doing or for- 
bearance of that particular action is no longer in his 
power. He tbat is a close prisoner in a room twenty 
feet s<|uare, being at the north side of his chamber, is 
at liberty to walk twenty feet southward, because he 
ran walk or not walk it; but is not, at the same time, 
at liberty to do the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty feet 
northward. 
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1 this then consists (rcedom, viz. in our bohi^ aliU 
to act or not to set, according as we shall choose « 
wiU. 
„ ,. . , S 28. Secondly, we must reraembo, 

mind directing its thought to the production of w 
action, and thereby exerting its power to produw'1 
To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave Ic^ 
here, under the word action, to comprehend the !>■' 
bearauce too of any action proposed ; sitting still, i 
holding one's peace, when walking or speaking ;.: 
proposed, though mere forbearances, rc({trinng l 
much the determination of the will, aiitt being as ofl' 
weighty in their consequences as the contrary octir.i: 
may, on that consideration, well enough pass fur zv 
tions too: but this I say, that [ may not be mistaki' 
if for brevity sake I speak thus. 

§ 29. Thirdly, 'Ihe will being uothii, 
i^'L' die will '^"^ " ?""*''■ '" *'^^ raiwA to direct tL 
operative faculties of a man to motion at 
rest, as far as they depend on such direction ; to Uie 
question. What is it determines the will ? the true am! 
proper answer is. The mind. For that which dc!t: 
mines the general power of directing to this or th.v 
particular direction, is nothing but the agent it>dl 
exercising the power it has that particular way. tf 
this answer satisficfi not, it is plain the meanior'flj 
the nuestion. What determines the "ill ? is this, WUl 
moves tlie mind, in every particular instance, Co wj 
termine its general power of directing to this or Afl^ 
particular motion or rest? And to this I answer, liM 
motive for continuing in the same state or action, i- 
only the present satisfaction in it ; the motivp '. 
change is always some uneasiness: nothing settir 
us upon the change of state, or upon any new actid)' 
but some uneasiness. This is the great motive tl' i 
works on the mind to put it upon action, which 1< 
shortness' sake we will call determining of the nilli 
which I shall more at large explain. 
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§ 30. But, ill the way to it, it will be willMidHe- 
neccssary to premise, tli^ though I have tive matt 
nbove endeavoured to express the act of out be con- 
volition by choosing, preferring, and the ''""'^^'^ 
\\\ic terms, that signify desire as well as volition, for 
want of other words to mark that act of the mind, 
whose proper name is willing or volition ; yet it being 
u very simple act, whosoever desires to understand 
what it is will better find it by reflecting on his own 
mind, and observing what it does when it wills, than 
by any variety of articulate sounds whatsoever. This 
cantioii of being careful not to be misled by expres- 
sions that do not enough keep up the dilTercnce be- 
tivceii the will and several acts of the mind that are 
quite distinct from it, I think the more necessary ; be- 
cause I find the will often confounded with several of 
the affections, especially desire, and one put for the 
other ; and that by men who would not willingly be 
thought not to have had very distinct notions of things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 
I imagine, has been no small occasion of obscurity and 
mistake in this matter; and therefore is, as much as 
may be, to be avoided. For he that shall turn his 
thoughts inwards upon what passes in his mind when 
he wills, shall see that the will or power of volition is 
conversant about nothing but that particular deter- 
mination of the mind, whereby barely by a thought 
the mind endeavours to give rise, continuation,orstop. 
to any action which it takes to be in its power. This, 
well considered, plainly shows that the will is perfectly 
distinguished from desire ; which in the very same 
action may have a quite contrary tendency from that 
which onr will sets us upon. A man whom I cannot 
deny, may oblige me to use persuasions to another, 
which, at the same time I am speaking, I may wish 
may not prevail on bira. In this case, it is plain the 
will and desire run counter. 1 will the action that 
tends one way, whilst ray desire tends another, and 
that the direct contrary way. A man who by a Tio- 
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lent fit of the gout in his Hmbfi finds a doziness in l» 
head, or a want of appetite jn his stomach reraovi'!' 
desires to be eased too of the pain of his feet or haii 
(for wherever there is pain, there is a desire to be rid ■: 
it) though yet, whilst he apprehends tbnt the remoiil 
of the pain may translate the noxious humour to ■ 
more vital part, his will is never determined to aar 
one action that may serve to remove this pain. Wbent 
it is evident that desiring and willing are two distinct 
acts of the mind ; and consequently that the utII. 
which is hut the power of volition, is much more <ii 
stinct from desire. 

Uneuiiiieas § 31. To return then to the inauir; 

detennines What is it that determines the M-ill in n 
lUewiU. g^j,(j jjj j^yj. actions* And that, up-i 

second thoughts, I am apt to imagine is not, as : 
generally supposed, the greater good in view, Ih 
some (and for the most part the most pressing) m 
easiness a man is at present under. This is that whii^u 
successively determines the will, and sets us i 
those actions we perform. This uneasiness we 
call, as it is, desire ; which is an uneasiness of 
mind for want of some absent good. All puin of 
body, of what sort soever, and disquiet of the mi 
is uneasiness: and with this is always joined drciri 
equal to the pain or uneasiness felt, and is scarce 
stinguishable from it. For desire being nothing " 
an uneasiness in the want of an absent good, in 
ference to any pain felt, ease is that absent good ; an3 
till that case be attained, we may call it desire, nobofiv 
feeling pain that he wishes not to be eased of v»i(b « 
desire equal to that pain, and inseparable fVom il. 
Besides this desire of ease from pain, there is another 
of absent positive good ; and here also the desire and 
uneasiness are equal. As much as we desire any a!i 
sent good, so much are we in pain for it. Bui hpii 
all absent good does not, according lo the preatnc" 
it has, or is acknowledged to have, cause pain equ3l 
to that greatness ; as all pain causes desire eqnal to 
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it iUelf; because the absence of good is not always 
a pain, as the presence of pain is. And therefore 
absent gooil may be looked on and considered with- 
out desire. But so much as there is anywhere of 
desire, so much there is of uneasiness. 

§ 32. That desire is a state of uneasi- De^^eis 
ness, every one who reflects on himself uneasineM. 
will quickly find. Who is there that has 
not felt ill desire what tlie wise man says of hope 
(which is not much different from it'), " that it being 
deferred makes the heart sick V and that still propor- 
tionable to the greatness of the desire ; which some- 
times raises the uneasiness to that pitch, that it makes 
people cry out. Give me children, give me the thing 
desired, or I die ? Life itself, and all its enjoyments, 
is a burden cannot be borne under the lasting and un- 
removed pressure of such an uneasiness. 

§ 33. Good and evil, present and ah- 'j^^ uneasi- 
scnt, it is true, work upon the mind : but ncssof desire 
that which immediately determines the determine* 
will, from time to time, to every volun- '^^ "^' 
tary action, is the uneasiness of desire, fixed on some 
absent good : either negative, as indolence to one in 
pain ; or positive, as enjoyment of pleasure. That it 
is this uneasiness that determines the will to the suc- 
cessive voluntary actions,whereof the greatest part of 
our lives is made up, and by which we are conducted 
through diflerent courses to different ends, I shall 
endeavour to show, both from experience and the rea- 
son of the thing. 

§ 34-. When a man is perfectly content This is ihc 
with the state he is in, which is, when he spring of 
is perfectly without any uneasiness, what a'-''''"- 
industry, what action, what will is there left, but to 
continue in it .' of this every man's observation will 
satisfy him. And thus we see our All-wise Maker, 
suitably to our constitution and frame, and knowing 
what it is that determines the will, has put into man 
the uneasiness of hunger and thirst, and other natural 
desires, that return at their seasons to move and tie- 
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teirome their wills, for the preservation of thenuelta, 
and the cont'muatton of their species. For I think we 
may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of tbete 
good ends, to which we are carried by these sevcril 
uneasinesses, had been sufhcicnt to determine At 
will, and set us on worls, we should have hod none 
of these natural pains, and perhaps in this wcMtid 
little or no pain at all. " It is better to marry thu 
to burn," says St. Paul: where we may see what it 
is that chie6y drivea men into the enjoyments of a 
conjugal life. A little burning felt pushes us more 
powerfully than greater pleasures in prospect draw 
or allure. 

§ 3.5. It seems so established .1 
tied a maxim by the general c^i 
all mankind, that good, the grc.-.ii ■. 
determines the will, tliat I do not at 
wonder, that when I first published ti; 
thoughts on this subject I took it (< 
granted ; and I imagine that by a great many 1 ahiU 
be thought more excusable for having then done 
than that now I have ventured to recede from 90 
ceivcd an opinion. But yet, upon a stricter inquh 
am forceil to conclude, thftt good, the greater j 
though apprehended and acknowledged to be ho, 
not determine the will, until our desire, raised pi 
portionably to it, makes us uneasy in the wont of it. 
Convince u man ever so much that plenty has its ad. 
vantages over poverty ; make him see and own, that 
the handsome conveniencits of life are hotter Ihiin 
nasty peuury ; yet as long as he is content with t!; 
latter, and finds no uneasiness in it, he movi-s my-: 
his will never is determined to any action th:r. =)i-ll 
bring him out ofit. Let a man be ever so wuU |" ; 
suadcd of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neces- 
sary to a man who has any great aims in this world. 
or hopes in the next, as food to life ; yet, till he hun- 
gers and thirsts after righteousness, till he feels u 
uneasiness in the want of it, his will will not ho if 
terntincd to any action in pursuit of this confessed 
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greater goo^ ; but any other uneasiness he feels in 
himself Khali take place, and carry his will to other 
actions. On the other side, let a drunkard see that 
bis health decays, bis estate wastes ; discredit and 
diseases, and the want of all things, even of his be- 
loved drink, attends him in the course he follows ; yet 
the returns of uneasiness to miss his companions, the 
liabitiial thirst after bis cups at the usual time, drives 
him to the tavern, though he has in bis view the loss 
of health and plenty, and perhaps of the joys of an- 
other life ; the least of which is no inconsiderable good, 
but such as he confesses is far greater than the tick- 
ling of his palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat 
of a soaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good; for he sees and acknowledges it, and, 
in the intervals of his drinking hours, will take reso- 
lutions to pursue the greater good ; but when the un- 
easiness to miss his accustomed delight returns, the* 
greater acknowledged good loses its hold, and the 
present uneasiness determines the will to the accus- 
tomed action; which thereby gets stronger footing to 
prevail against the next occasion, though he at the 
same tljue makes secret promises to himself, that be 
will do so no more : this is the last time he will act 
against the attainment of those greater goods. And 
thus he is from time to time in the state of that un- 
happy complainer, " video meliora proboque, deteriora 
seqtior:" lyhich sentence, allowed for true, and made 
good by constant experience, may this, and possibly 
no other way, be easily made intelligible. 

§ ;Jfi. If we inquire into the reason of Because the 
what experience makes so evident in fact, removal of 
and examine why it is uneasiness alone tmeasinew is 
operates on the will, and determines it in tliefi"^ step 
its choice; we shall find that we being tohappmew. 
capable but of one determination of the will to one 
action at once, the present uneasiness that we are 
under docs naturally determine the will, in order to 
that happiness which we all aim at in all our actions; 
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forasmuch as whilst we arc under any uneasiness, we 
cannot apprehend ourselves happy, or in the way to 
it : pain and uneasiness being, by every one, con- 
cluded and felt to be inconsistent with happiness, 
spoiling the relish even of those good things which 
we liave; a little pain serving to mar all the pleasure 
we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of course 
determines the choice of our will to the next action. 
will always he the removing of pain, as long as wc 
have any left, as the lirst and necessary step towards 
happiness. 

Because § ^7- Another reason why it is unca- 

uneu&ioegs siness alone determines the will, may be 
done ia pre- this ; because that alone is present, and ' 
**'**■ is against the nature of things that wl 

is absent should operate where it is not. It may 
said, that absent good may by contemplation be 
brought home to the mind, and made present. The 
idea of it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed at 
present there; but nothing will be in the mind as u 
present good, able to counterbalance the removal of 
■ any uneasiness which we are under, till it raises our 
desire; and the uneasiness of thut has the prevalencj" 
in determining the will. Till then, tho idea in tbc 
mind of whatever good, is there only, like other idcw, 
the object of bare unactive speculation, hut operatci 
not on the will, nor sets us on work ; the reason 
whereof I shall show by and by. How many are to 
be found, that have had lively representations set be- 
fore their minds of the unspeakable joys of heiivi 
which they acknowledge both possihle aiid probal 
too, who yet would be content to take up with U 
happiness here ! And so the prevailing uneasinei 
of their desires, let loose after the enjoyments of tl 
life, take their turns in the determining their wills 
and all that while they take not one step, ore not one 
jot moved towards the good things of another life, 
considered as ever so great. 

§ 38. Were the will determined 
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views of good, as it appears in cotitem- ^jij^^j^ 
platloi) greater or less to the uiiJerstond- tbe jovs of 
ing.which is the state of all absent good, heaven pw- 
Biid that which in the received opinion sible, pursue 
the will is supposed to move to, and to be * ^^ ■"' ■ 
moved by, I do not see how it could ever get loose 
^jfroni the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once proposed 
K*Dd considered as possible. For all absent good, by 
^Brhich alone, barely proposed and coming'in view, the 
Hirill is thought to be determined, and so to set us on 
action, being only possible, but not infullihly certain ; 
it is unavoidable, that the infinitely greater possible 
good should regularly and constantly determine the 
will in all the successive actions it directs: and then 
we should keep constantly and steadily in our course 
towards heaven, without ever standing still, or direct- 
ing our actions to any other end ; the eternal con- 
dition of a future state infinitely outweighing the ex- 
pectation of riches or honour, or any other worldly 
pleasure which wc can propose to ourselves, though 
we should grant these the more probable to be ob- 
tained ; for nothing future is yet in possession, and so 
the expectation even of these may deceive us. If it 
were so, that the greater good in view determines the 
will, so great a good once proposed could not but 
seize the will, and hold it fast to the pursuit of this 
infinitely greatest good, without ever letting it go 
again : for the will having a power over and directing 
the thoughts as well as other actions, would, if it were 
80, hold the contemplation of the mind fixed to that 
good. 

This would he the state of the mind ii„tany 
and regular tendency of the will in all groat unea- 
its determinations, were it determined by sineM is oe- 
that which is considered and in view the f" "1^8- 
greater good ; but that it is not so is vist. ^ 
ble in experience : the infinitely greatest confessed 
good being often neglected to satisfy the successive 
uneasiness of our desires pursuing trifles. But though 
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the greatest allowed, even everlasting unnpeakabic 
good, which has sometimes moved and affected t'"'" 
mind, does not stedfastly hold the will, yet vfc Bee a 
very great and prevailing uneasiness, having on4;eh 
hold on the will, lets it not go ; by which we may I 
convinced what it is that determines the will. Thus 
any vehement pain of the body, the ungovernable 
passion of a man violently in love, or the impatJef^ 
desire of revenge, keeps the will steady and inteol 
and the will, thus determined, never lets the undd _ 
standing lay by the object, but all the thoughts of the 
mind and powers of the body are uninterruptedly 
employed that way, by the determination of the wilii , 
influenced by that topping uneasiness as long as 1 
lasts; whereby it seems to me evident, that the wq 
or power of setting us upon one action in preferend 
to aTI other, is determined in us by uneasineu. An 
whether this be not so, 1 desire every one to obsen 
in himself. 

Desire nc- § 39. I have hitherto chiefly instana 

companies In the uueasiness of desire, as that whiq 
all nneasi- determines the will, because that ts t|| 
^^ chief and most sensible, and the will ! 

dom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary 4| 
tion performed, without some desire accompanying K 
which I think is the reason why the will and doj 
are so often confounded. But yet we are not to loi 
upon the uneasiness which makes up, or at least I 
companies most of the other passions, as wholly efr 
eluded iu the case. Aversion, fear, anger,envy, shanw, 
&c. have each their uneasiness too, and thereby in 
fluence the will. These passions are scarce any d 
them in life and practice simple and alone, and wholf 
unmixed with others; though usually in disconfj 
and contemplation, that carries the name which of 
rates strongest, and app^rs most in the present st4 
of the mind : nay there i:^, I think, scarce any of ti 
passions to be thund without desire joined with it, 1 
am sure, wherever there is uneasiness, there is desin 
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r we constantly desire Imppiiiess ; and whatever we 
lel of uneasiness, so much it is certain we want of 
iappincsa, even in our own opinion, let our state and 
jpndition otherwise be what it will. Besides, the pre- 
moment not being our eternity, whatever our 
ajoynient be, we look beyond the present, and desire 
Bes with our foresight, and that still carries the will 
ith it. So that even in joy itself, that which keeps 
pthe action, whereon the enjoyment depends, is the 
aesire to continue it, and fear to lose it : and when- 
ever a greater uneasitiess than that takes place in the 
mind, the will presently is by that determined to some 
new action, and the present delight neglected. 

§ -l-O. But we being in this world beset ^j^^ ^^^^ 
with sundry uneasinesses, distracted with pnasing ui 
different desires, the next inquiry natu- casiiicHsna 
rally will be, which of them has the pre- *»'^y ^^■ 
cedency in determining the will to the ^r^'"" "* 

(xt action 1 and to that the answer is, 
st ordinarily which is the most pressing of those that 
3 judged capable of being then removed. For the 
11 being the power of directing our operative facul- 
% to some action, for some end, eanuot at any time 
moved towards what is judged at that time un- 
attainable : that would be to suppose an intelligent 
being designedly to act for an end only to lose its 
labour, for so it is to act for what is judged not at- 
tainable ; and therefore very great uneasinesses move 
not the will, when they are judged not capable of 
cure : they, in that case, put us not upon endeavours. 
But these set apart, the most important and urgent 
uneasiness we at that time feel, is that which ordi- 
narily determines the will successively in that traio 
of voluntary actions which makes up our lives. The 
greatest present uneasiness is the spur to action that 
is constantly felt, and for the most part determines 
;the will in its choice of the next action. I'or this we 
t carry along with us. that the proper and only 
ibject of the mil is some action of ours, and nothing 
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\ else : for we producing notliing by our willing it 
I some action in our power, it is there the will tertni- 
I nates, and reaches no farther. 

' All desire §41. If it be farther asked, what it 

happiness. moves desire ? I answer, Happiness, ai 
that alone. Happiness and misery are the names 
two extremes, the utmost bounds whereof we km 
not ; it is what " eye hath not seen, ear not heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive,' 
But of some degrees of both we have very lively ii 
pressions, made by several instances of delight ai 
joy on the one side, and torment and sorrow on t 
other ; which, for shortness sake, I shall comprchei 
under the names of pleasure and pain, there beii 
pleasure and pain of the mind as well as the bodj 
" with him is fulness of joy and pleasure for evei 
more." Or, to speak truly, they are all of the mind 
though some have their rise in the mind from thoug" 
others in the body from certain modifications of t 
tion. 

Happiness, § 42. Happiness, then, in its full extw 

*'""■ is the utmost pleasure we are capable ( 

and misery the utmost pain : and the lowest (logr 
of what can be called happiness is so much ease nfl 
all pain, and so much present pleasure, as witfao 
which any one cannot be content. Now because pie 
sure and pain are produced in us by the operation 
certain objects, cither on our minds or our bodies, ai 
in difierent degrees, therefore what has an antnc 
to produce pleasure in us is that we call gooa, ai 
what is apt to produce pain in us we call evil, for i 
other reason but for its aptness to produce pleanu 
and pain in us, wherein consists our happiness ai 
misery. Farther, though what is apt to produce ail 
degree of pleasure be in itself good, and what is a 
to produce any degree of pain be evil, yet it oft 
I liappens that we do not call it so when it comes 
•.competition with a greater of its sort ; because whi 
I they come in competition, the degrees also of plcasu 
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and paiu have justly a preference. So that if we will 
rightly estimate what ive call good and evil, we shall 
find it lies much in comparison : for the cause of every 
less degree of pain, as well as every greater degree 
of pleasure, has the nature of good, and " vice versa." 

9 '13. Though this be that which is ■W'ka.i. good 
called good and evil, and all good be the U deaired, 
proper object of desire in general, yet all "''^'^ "■*- 
good, even seen, and confessed to be so, does not ne- 
cessarily move every particular man's desire, but only 
that part, or ao much of it as is considered and taken 
to make a necessary part of his happiness. All other 
good, however great in reality or appearance, excites 
not a man's desires, who looks not on it to make a 
part of that happiness wherewith he, in his prcseut 
thoughts, can satisfy himself. Happiness, under thia 
view, every one constantly pursues, and desires what 
makes any part of it : other things, acknowledged to 
be good, he can look upon without desire, pass by, 
and be content without. There is nobody, I think, so 
senseless as to deny that there is pleasure in know- 
ledge : and for the pleasures of sense, they have too 
many followers to let it be questioned whether men 
are taken with them or no. Now let one man place 
his satisfaction in sensual pleasures, another in the 
delight of knowledge : though each of them cannot 
but confess there is great pleasure in what the other 
pursues, yet neitlier of them making the other's de- 
light a part of his happiness, their desires are not 
moved, but eaeli is satisfied without what the other 
enjoys, and so his will is not determined to the pui 
suit of it. But yet as soon as the studious man's 
hunger and thirst make him xmeasy, he, whose will 
was never determined to any pursuit of good cheer, 
poignant sauces, delicious wine, by the pleasant taste 
he has found in them, is, by the uneasiness of hunger 
and thirst, presently determined to eating and drink- 
ing, though possibly with great indiRerency, what 
jiolcsome food comes in his way. .And on the other 
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side, the epicure buckles to study wlien shame, or 
desire to recommend himself to his mistress, s' 
make him uneasy in the want of any sort ofkoi 
ledge. Thus, how much soever men are in earj 
and constant in pursuit of happiness, yet they 
have a clear view of good, great and confessed gi 
without being concerned for it, or moved by it, if 
think they can make up their happiness without.] 
. Though as to pain, that they are always conceri 
for ; they can feel no uneasiness without being njovi _ 
And therefore being uneasy in the want of whatcrer 
is judged necessary to their happiness, as soon as any 
good appears to make a part of their portion of haj 
piness, they begin to desire it. 
Why the § ''*■ This, I think, any one may 

grentest serve in himself and others, that 

good is not greater visible good does not always i 
alwuya de- men's desires in proportion to the grei 

ness it appears and is acknowledged _ 
have ; though every little trouble moves us, and selr 
us on work to get rid of it. The reason whereof ' 
evident from the nature of our happiness and nusei 
itself. All present pain, whatever it be, makes a pi 
of our present misery : but all present good does 
at any time make a necessary part of our presi 
happiness, nor the absence of it make a part of oi 
misery. If it did, we should be constantly and 
finitely miserable; there being infinite degrees 
h^piness which are not in our possession. AH 
easiness therefore being removed, a moderate poi 
of good serves at present to content men; and soi _ 
few degrees of pleasure, in a succession of ordiniuf 
enjoyments, make up a happiness wherein they can 
be satisfied. If this were not so, there could be ao 
room for those indifferent and visibly trifling actions, 
to which our wills are so often determined, and wherein 
we voluntarily waste so much of our lives ; which rfr 
missness could by no means consist with 
determination of will or desire to the greatest 
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parent good. That thU is so, 1 think few people need 
go far from home to be convinced. And indeed in 
this life there are not many ivhose happiness reaches 
so far as to afford them a constant train of moderate 
mean pleasures, without any mixture of uneasiness; 
and yet they could be content to stay here for ever: 
though they cannot deny, but that it is possible there 
may be a state of eternal durable joys after this life, 
far surpassing all the good that is to be found here. 
Nay, they cannot but see that it is more possible than 
the attainment and continuation of that pittance of 
honour, riches, or pleasure which they pursue, and 
for which they neglect that eternal state : but yet in 
full view of this difference, satisfied of the possibility 
of a perfect, secure, and lasting happiness in a future 
state, and under a clear conviction that it is not to 
be had here, whilst they bound their happiness within 
some little enjoyment or aim of this life, and exclude 
the joys of heaven from making any necessary part of 
it, their desires are not moved by this greater ap- 
parent good, nor their wills determined to any action 
or endeavour for its attainment. 

§ 4.5. The ordinary necessities of our whynotbe- 
lives fill a great part of them with the iug deaired, 
uneasiness of hunger, thirst, heat, cold, »t moY^ dm 
weariness with labour, and sleepiness, in ^ 
their constant returns, &c. To which if, besides ac- 
cidental harms, we add the fantastical uneasiness (as 
itch after honour, power, or riches, &c.) which ac- 
quired habits by fashion, example, and education, 
have settled in us, and a thousand other irregular 
desires, which custom has made natural to us; we 
shall find, that a very little part of our life is so vacant 
from these uneasinesses as to leave us free to the at- 
traction of remoter absent good. We are seldom at 
ease, and free enough from the solicitation of our 
natural or adopted desires, but a constant succession 
of uneasinesses out of that stock, which natural wants 
r acquired habits have heaped up, take the will in 
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their turns : and no sooner is one action despatched, 
which by such a determination of the will we arc set 
upon, bnt another uneasiness is ready to set us on 
work. For the removing of the pains we feel, and 
are at present pressed with, being the getting oDt of 
misery, and consequently the first thing to be dow 
in order to happiness, absent good, though thoogfat 
on, confessed, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this unhappiness in its absence, is juslled 
out to make way for the removal of those uneasinesses 
we feel ; till due and repeated eontcmplation has 
brought it nearer to our mind, given some relish of 
it, and raised in us some desire ; which then beginnin? 
to make a part of our present uneasiness, stands upo:: 
fair terms witli the rest to be satisfied; and so, at 
cording to its greatness and pressure, comes in v- 
turn to determine the will. 

Due eon- S *''- ■A"'^ thus, by a due considcratiou, 

eiiieration and examining any good proposed, it is in 
raises desire, ^yp power to raise ouf desires in a dne 
proportion to the value of that good, wherebv in its 
turn and place it may come to work upon the «iH 
and be pursued. For good, though appearing, 
allowed ever so great, yet till it has raised desires 
our minds, and thereby made us uneasy in \is wi 
it reaches not our wills ; we are not within the spl 
of its activity; our wills being under the determil 
tion only of those uneasinesses which arc preseot 
us, which (whilst we have any) are always soliciting, 
and ready at hand to give the will its next detcrminn- 
tion : the balancing, when there is any in the mind, 
being only which desire shall be next satisfied, wUi" 
uneasiness first removed. Whereby it comes to 
that as long as any uneasiness, any desire remuitti 
our mind, there is no room for good, barely as BW 
to come at the will, or at all to determirie it. Becai 
as has been said, the first step in our endeavours al 
happiness being to get wholly out of the confines: 
misery, and to feel no part of it, tlie will can ' 
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leisure for nothing else, till every uneasiness we feel 
Iw perfectly removed ; which, in the multitude of 
' ints and desires we arc heset with in this imperfect 

■ iic, we are not like to be ever freed from in this 
■■..>rld. 

§ 4-7- There being in us a great many Thepowerio 
uneasinesses always soliciting and ready suspend the 
to determine the will, it is natural, as I ^f^"^^ 
have said, that the greatest and most nmkea way 
jiressing should determine the will to the for con- 
next action ; and so it does for the most s'llKratioii. 
part, but not always. For the raind having in most 
cases, as is evident in experience, it power to suspend 
the execution and satisfaction of any of its desires, 
and so all, one after another; is at liberty to consider 
the objects of them, examine them on all sides, and 
weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty man 
has J and from the not using of it right comes all 
that variety of mistakes, errors, and faults which we 
run into in the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours 
after happiness ; whilst we precipitate the determina- 
tion of our wills, and engage too soon before due 
f-xaminntion. To prevent this, we have a power to 

i-jicnd the prosecution of this or that desire, as every 
. daily may experiment in himself. This seems to 

;l the source of all liberty ; in this seems to consist 
tiiMt which is (as I think improperly) called free-will. 
I'nr during this suspension of any desire, before the 
will be determined to action, and the action (which 
follows that determination) done, we have opportunity 
tn examine, view, and judge of the good or evil of 
what we are going to do; and when, upon due exa- 
mination, we have judged, we have done our duty, 
all that we can or ought to do in pursuit of our hap- 
piness ; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our 
nature to desire, will, and act according to the last 
result of a fair examination. 

5 -tS. This is so far from being a re- Tn be de- 
Mnt or diminution of freedom, that it w««'>>w«l '■f 
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our own is the very improvement and 1jene6t ■ 

^"''^traint' ''^' '* '^ "°^ ^" abridgment, it is tlie i- 
toUberty. ^^^ "^^ '^^ ""'' I'^erty ; and the farther v 

are removed from such a detenri"-'' 
the nearer we are to misery and slavery. A 
inditferency in the mind, not determinable i . 
judgment of the good or evil tliat is thought k 
its choice, would be so far from being an 4| 
and excellency uf any intellectual nature, tha^ 
be as great an imperfection as the want of imifl 
to act or not to act till determined by the will, woii 
be an imperfection on the other side. A nuin is I 
liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let it rrrt 
quiet; he is perfectly indifierent in either; andit wou! 
be an imperfection in him if he wanted that power, ; 
he were deprived of that indiflerency. But it wnu! 
be as great an imperfection if he had the same ind: 
ferency whether he would prefer the lifting up ii 
hand, or its remaining in rest, when it would save l.i 
head or eyes from a blow he sees coming : it is n 
much a perfection that desire, or the power of pri 
ferring, should be determined by good, as that \\ - 
power of acting should be determined by the will 
and the certainer such determination is, the (jreai' 
is the perfection, ^ay, were we determinet! '■• 
thing but the last result of our own minds, 
of the good or evil of any action, we were \\^ 
the very end of our freedom being, that we m : 
the good we choose. And therefore every m 
under a necessity by his constitution, as an uw 
being, to be determined in willing by his own ;,,v,l,-. 
and judgment what is best for him to do : else 1. 
would be under the determination of some other th . 
himself, which is want of liberty. And to deny tlr 
a man's will, in every determination, follows his ov, 
judgment, is to say, that a man wills and acts for . 
end that he would not have, at the time that \m v(\\\> 
and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his presem 
thoughts before any other, it is plain he then thipb 
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better of it, and would have it before any other ; un- 
less he can have and not have it, will and not will it, 
at the same time; a contradiction too manifest to be 
admitted ! 

§ 4y. If we look upon those superior The freest 
beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- ogeiitoareso 
piness, we shall have reason to judge that dew^ned. 
they are more steadily determined in their choice of 
good than we ; and yet we have no reason to think 
they are less happy or less free than we are. And if 
it were fit for such poor finite creatures as we are to 
pronoimce what infinite wisdom and goodness could 
do, I think we might say, that God himself cannot 
choose what is not good : the freedom of the Almighty 
hinders not his being determined by what is best. 

§ 50. But to give a right view of this a constant 
mistaken part of liberty, let me ask, detprmina- 
" Would any one be a chanfjelinc, be- tiontoapar- 
, . ,-' , . ■ 1 . ° ■ " suitofhap- 

cause he is less determmed by wise con- piness no 
siderations than a wise man ? Is it worth abridgment 
the name of freedom to be at liberty to of liberty, 
play the fool, and draw shame and misery upon a 
man's self?" If to break loose from the conduct of 
reason, and to want that restraintof examination and 
judgment, which keeps us from choosing or doing the 
worse, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are 
the only freemen: but yet, I think, nobody would 
choose to be mad for the sake of such liberty, but he 
that is mad already. The constant desire of happiness, 
and the constraint it puts upon us to act for it, nobody, 
I think, accounts an i^ridgment of liberty, or at least 
an abridgment of liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himself is under the necessity of being 
happy ; and the more any intelligent being is so, 
the nearer is its approach to infinite perfection and 
happiness. That in this state of ignorance we short- 
sighted creatures might not mistake true felicity, 
we are endowed with a power to suspend any par- 
ticular desire, and keep it from determining the will, 
and engaging us in action. This is standiw^ %t.\U» 
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where we are not sufficiently assured of the 
examination is consulting a guide. The detcrminBtWli' 
of the will upon inquir}' is ibllowing the dtrectioDAf 
that guide : and ho that has a power to act or not to 
act, according as such determination directs, is a ftte 
agent; such determination abridges not that powei 
wherein liberty consists. He that has his chain 
knocked off, and the prison doors set open to him, 1' 
perfectly at liberty, because lie may either go or sta;. 
as he best likes ; though his preference be detcrmim : 
to stay, by the darkness of the night, or illness of ili 
weather, or want of other lodging. He ceases not ti. 
be free, though the desire of some convenience la 1. 
had there absolutely determines his preference, aiK. 
makes him stay in his prison. 

Thcnc- §51. As therefore the highest perfe- 

oessit^ of tion of intellectual nature lies in a cart-r'i . 
pursuing g„jj constant pursuit of true and soil 

happiness, so the care of ourselves, lliiit i 
mistake not imaginary for real lin-' 
is the necessary foundation ofoui 
The stronger ties we have to an unalterable ; 
of happiness in general, which is our greatest ^ljcl, 
and which, as such, our desires always follow, the nioi' 
are we free from any necessary determination of on; 
will to any particular action, and from a in-i i - 
compliance with our desire, set upon any n.n 
and then appearing preferable good, till we iuiv i ! ;■ 
examined whether it has a tendency to, or be iiicoi. 
sistent with, our real happiness : and therefore till «■ 
are as much informed upon this inquiry as the weigiii 
of the matter and the nature *of the case demands, 
we are, by the necessity of preferring and pursuinR 
true happiness as our greatest good, obliged to suspend 
the satisfaction of our desires in particular coses. 
Tlie reoBon § 52. This is the hinge on which tui 

ffit. the liberty of intellectual beings, in tl 

constant endeavours after and a steady prosecutioi 
true felicity, that they can suspend this prosccutior 
particular cases till they had looked before them. 
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informed lliemselves whether that pnrtlcular thing, 
which is then proposed or desired, lie in the way to 
their main end, and make a real part of that which 
is their greatest good : for the inclination and tend- 
ency of their nature to happiness is an obligation 
and motive to them to take care not to mistake or 
miss it ; and so necessarily puts them upon caution, 
deliberation, and wariness, in the direction of their 
articular actions, which arc the means (o obtain it. 
hatever necessity determines to the pursuit of real 
bliss, thesame necessity with the same force establishes 
suspense, deliberation, and scrutiny of each successive 
desire, whether the satisfaction of it does not inter- 
fere with our true happiness, and mislead us from it. 
This, as seems to me, is the great privilege of finite 
intellectual beings ; and I desire it may be well con- 
sidered, whether the great inlet and exercise of all the 
liberty men have, are capable of, or can he useful to 
Ilicra, nnd that whereon depends the turn of their ac- 
tions, does not lie in this, that they can suspend their 
desires, and stop them from determining their wills 
to any action, till they have duly and fairly examined 
the good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of 
the thing requires. This we are able to do; and 
when we have done it, we have done our duty, and 
all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. 
For since the will supposes knowledge to guide its 
choice, aud all that we can do is to hold our wills un- 
determined till we h.-ive examined the good and evil 
of what we desire, what follows after that, follows 
in a chain of consequences linked one to another, all 
depending on the last determination of the judgment ; 
which, whether it shall be upon a hasty and pre- 
cipitate view, or upon a due and mature examination, 
is in our power: experience showing us, that in most 
cases we are able to suspend the present satisfaction 
of any desire. 

» § 53. But if any extreme disturbance Gorvniinnit 
(as sometimes it happens) possesses our ofonrww- 
whole mind, as when the pain of the «■«"•""• 
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riglit im- rack, an impetuous uneasiness, as of lov-. 
piwement anger, or any other violent passion, run. 
of liberty. ^ing away with us, allows us not tk 
liberty of thought, and we are not masters enough of 
our own minds to consider thoroughly and examine 
fairly; God, who knows our frailty, pities our weak- 
ness, and requires of us no more than we are able to 
do, and sees what was and what was not in our power 
will judge as a kind and merciful father. But tl 
forbearance of a too hasty compliance with our il- 
sires, the moderation and restraint of our passion -, 
so that our understandings may be free to examirh'. 
and reason unbiassed give its judgment, being th.ii 
whereon a right direction of our conduct to true hap- 
piness depends; it is in this we should employ our 
chief care and endeavours. In this we should take 
pains to suit the relish of our minds to the true in- 
trinsic good or ill that is in things, and not permit av. 
allowed or supposed possible great and weighty gooii 
to slip out of our thoughts, without leaving any reli*!;, 
any desire of itself there, till, by a due consideralion 
of its true worth, we have formed appetites in oor 
minds suitable to it, and made ourselves uneasy in t" 
want of it, or in the fear of losing it. And how mm 
this is in every one's power, by making resolutionsti 
himself such as he may keep, is easy for every one! 
try. Nor let any one say he cannot govern his passit^ 
nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying IT 
into action ; for what he can do before a pnncc, Q 
great man, he can do alone, or in the presence i 
God, if he will. 
How men § 54. From what has been said, lid 

cometoptir- easy to give an account how it comeil 
sue different pass, that though all men desire hap| 
couTSeB. jjpgg^ ygj ^j^gjj, ^,jj]g ^^^j.y jj^g^ ^ ^ 

trarily, and consequently some of them to what 1 
evil. And to this I sny. that the various and i 
trary choices that men make in the world do 111 
argue that they do not all pursue good, but thatf 
same thing is not good to every man alike. 
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variety of purauiu sliows, thnt c\evy one i1ol-s not 
place his happiness in the same thing, or choose 
tlie same way to it. Were all the concerns of man 
terminated in this life, why one followed study and 
knowledge, and another hawking and hunting; why 
one chose luxury and debauchery, and another sobriety 
and riches ; would not he, because every one of these 
did not aim at his own happiness, but because tlieir i 
happiness was placed in different things. And there- 
fore it was a right answer of the physician to his pa- 
tient that had sore eyes: If you have more pleasure 
in the taste of wine than in the use of your sight, 
wine is good for you ; hut if the pleasure of seeing be 
greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 
§ 5.0. The mind has a different relish, as well as the 
palate ; and you will as fruitlessly endeavour to delight 
all men with riches or glory (which yet some men ' 
place their happiness in) as you would to satisfy all ' 
men's hunger with cheese or lobsters ; which, though 
very agreeable and delicious fare to gome, are to others 
extremely nauseous and oftensive ; and many people ' 
would with reason prefer the griping of an hungry ' 
belly to those dishes which are a feast to others. 
Hence it was, I thipk, that the philosophers of old 
did in vain Inquire, whether itttrnmum honum consisted 
in riches.or bodilydclights, or virtne.or contemplation; ' 
and they might hart; as reasonably disputed whether i 
the best relish were to be found in apples, plums, or ■ 
nuts, and have divided themselves into sects upon it, ' 
For as pleasant tastes depend not on the things them- 
selves, but tlieir agreeableness to this or that particular 
palate, wherein there is great variety ; so the greatest 
happiness consists in the having those things which 
produce the greatest pleasnre, and in ihc absence of * 
those which cause any disturbance, any pain. Now I 
these, to ditferent men, are very different tilings. If ' 
therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this life i 
they can only enjoy, it is not strange nor unreasonable 
^luit they slioujd seek their ttappinesn by avoiding all J 
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things that disease tliem heie, and by pursuing all tbu 
delight them; wherein it will he no wondur to 6jA 
variety and difference. Tor if there he no prospj^^ 
beyond the grave, the inference Is cettaiiuy n^^f 
" let us eat and driuk," let us enjoy what we tleli^f 
in, " for to-morrow we shall die." This, 1 think, i^H 
serve to Khow us the reason why, though all ni^H 
desires tend to hap{)iness, yet they urc nut inoved^H 
tlie same object. Men may choose (liOerent thii^H 
und yet nil choose right; supposing them only ti^H 
n company of poor insects, whereof some are be^| 
delighted with Bowers and their sweetness ; otbsMl 
beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands, trhllfl 
having enjoyed for a season, they would cease to b^M 
and exist no more for ever. V 

How men § 5G. These things, duly weighed, mr\ 

come tu give us, as I think, a clear view into the 

diooseUl. state of human liberty. Liberty, it \~ 
plain, consists in a power to do, or not to do ; to Ad, 
or forbear doing, as we will. This cannot bedenitti 
But this seeming to comprehend only the actions ui 
a man consecutive to volition, it is farther inquirL-d. 
" whether he be at liberty to will, or no." And t^^ 
thisi it has been answered, that in most cases amani> 
not at liberty to forbear the act of volition : he must 
exert an act of his will, whereby the action propowd 
is made to exist, or not to exist. But yet there is a 
case wherein a man is at liberty in respect of willing, 
and that is the choosing of a remote good as an ewlj 
to be pursued. Here a man may suspect the actd 
his choice from being determined for or against d 
thing proposed, till he has examined whether it J 
really of a nature in itself and consequences to md 
him happy, or no. For when he has once chosen)! 
and thereby it is become a part of his happines^a 
raises desire, and that proportionably gives him tn 
easiness, which determines bis will, and sets him I 
work in pursuit of his choice on all- occosJoiu < 
"" And here we may see how it comes lo i 
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lat a man may jiiRtly incur punishment, tliouf^h it be 

rtain that in all the particular actions that he wills 

.1 does, and necessarily does will that which he then 

idges to be good. For, though his will be always 

Btermined by that which is judged good by his an- 

lerstaiiding, yet it excuses him not : because, by a to* 

lasty choice of his own making, he has imposed on 

limself wrong measures of good and evil ; wblch^ 

however false and fallacious, have the same influence 

on all his future conduct as if they were true and 

right. He htis vitiated his own palate, and must be 

answerable to himself for the tickuess and death that 

follows from it. The eternal law and nature of thingk 

must not be altered to comply with his ill-ordered 

choice. If the neglect or abuse of the liberty he had 

to examine what would really and truly make for hU 

happiness misleads him, the miscarriages that follow 

on it must be imputed to his o"'ii election. He had 

a power to suspend his determination : it was givcf 

him that he might examine and take care of bis own 

ippiness, and look that he were not deceived. Aod 

: could never judge, that it was better to be deceivei 

Uian not, in a matter of so great and near concern 

ment. 

What has been said may also discover to us the 
reason why men iu this world prefer diifcr^t things 
and pursue happiness by contrary courses. But ye^ 
since men are always constant, and lit earnest, in mat^ 
tors of happiness and misery, the question still remain^i 
How men come often to prefer the worse to th( 
belter ; and to choose that which, by their own corf^ 
fesston, has made them miserable t 

S 57- To account for the various and contrary wayi 
men take, though all aiiu at being happy, we must 
consider whence the various uneasinesses, that deterl 
mine the will in the preference of each voluntary ati 
(ion, have their rise. 

1. Some of them come from causes not ^nm bodi^ 
jiii our power ; such as are often the pains P^"* 
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' of the body from want, disease, or outward iniuri< 
us the rack, &c. which, wlieii present and violei 
operate for the niost part forcibly on the will, ai 
turn the courses of men's lives from virtue, piety, m 
religion, and wliat before they judged to lead to ha 
piiiess; every one not endeavouring, or tlirough di 

.Msc not being able, by the contemplation of remot 
^nd future good, to raise in himself de^rcs of thei 

■strong enough to counterbalance the uneasinesj! I 

' feels in those bodily torments, and to keep tus wi 
steady in the choice of those actionii which lend < 
future happiness. A neighbour country has beeu < 

»latc a tragical tlieatre, from which we might fetcli ii 
Stances, if there needed any, and the world did ni 
in nil countries and ages fnrnish examples enoagli I 
contirm that received observation, *' iieceMitas cog 
ad turpia ;" and therefore there is great reason for ii 
to pray, " lead us not into temptation." 

a. Other uneasinesses arise from oi 
desires of absent good ; winch desires a] 
ways bear proportion to, and depend u( 
the judgment we make, and the rdiah v 
have of any absent good : in both whii 
■ are apt to be variously misled, and that by oi 
Epwn fault 

§ 58. In the first place, 1 shall considi 

the wrong judgments men make of futui 

good and evil, whereby their desires fu 

misled. For, as to present happiness ar 

misery, when that alone comes into com 

Meration, and the consequences are quite removed, 

' mau never chooses amiss ; he knows what best pleasi 

him, and that he actually prefers. Things in tbei 

present enjoyment are what they seem ; the apparen 

and real good are, in this case, always the same: fo 

the pain or pleasure being just so great, and no great 

^^han it is felt, the present good or evil is really ! 

^■Stuch as it appears. And therefore, were every actio 

^Ktf ours concluded within itself, and drew no consi 
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quences after it, ive siiouM uiidimbtcdly never t-rr in 
^QUr ctioice of good : we slioiiM always infallibly pre- 
the best. Weie the pains of lionest industry, and 
starving with hunger and cold, set together before 

i, nobody would be in doubt which to choose ; were 
the satisfaction of a lust, and the joys of Iieavcn of- 
fered at once to any one's present possession, he would 
uot balance or err in the determination of his choice. 

§ 59. But since our voluntary actions carry not all 
the happiness and misery that depend on them along 
with them in their present performance, but are the 
precedent causes of good and evil, which tlicy draw 
after them, and bring upon us, when they themselves 
are passed and cease to be : our desires look beyond 
our present enjoyments, and carry the mind out to 
absent good, according to the necessity which wo 
think there i» of it to the making or increase of our 
happiness. It is our opinion of such a necessity that 
gives it its attraction : without that, we are not moved 
by absent good. For in this narrow scantling of capa- 
' "ty, which we are accustomed to and sensible of here, 

herein we enjoy but one pleasure at once, which 

'hen all uneasiness is away, is, whilst it lasts> suf- 
ficient tn make us think ourselves happy, it is not 
;ill remote, and even apparent good, that affects us. 
Because the indolcncy and enjoyment we have, suf- 
ficing for onr present happiness, we desire not to ven- 
ture the change; since we judge that we are happy 
already, being content, and that is enough. Tor w 
content is happy. But as soon as any new uneasi- 
is comes in, this happiness is disturbed, and we are 

it afresh on work in the pursuit of happiness. 
§ ()0. Their aptness therefore to con- Frmt 
elude that they can be happy without it, wwhb 
ia one great occasion that men often ari; *' 

not raised to the desire of the greatest 
absent good. For whilst such thoughts 
possess them, the joys of a future state 
tauvc tliem not: lluy have liltlc concern or uncnsincss 
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about them ; and the will, free from the determination 
of such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer satis- 
factions, and to the removal of those uneasinesses 
which it then feels, in its want of and longings after 
them. Change but a man's view of these things ; let 
him see that virtue and religion are necessary to his 
happiness ; let him look into the future state of bliss 
or misery, and see there God, the righteous judge, 
ready to '* render to every man according to his deeds; 
to them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life ; 
but unto every soul that doth evil, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish :*' to him, I say, who 
hath a prospect of the different state of perfect ha|)- 
piness or misery that attends all men after this life, 
depending on their behaviour here, the measures of 
good and evil, that govern his choice, are mightily 
changed. For since nothing of pleasure and pain in 
this life can bear any proportion to the endless ha{)- 
piness, or exquisite misery, of an immortal soul here- 
after ; actions in his power will have their preference, 
not according to the transient pleasure or pain that 
accompanies or follows them here, but as they serve 
to secure that perfect durable happiness hereafter. 

A more par- § ^^' ^"^ *^ account more particularly 

ticular ac- foY the misery that men often bring on 

count of themselves, notwithstanding that they do 

wrong jiidg- ^11 in earnest T)ursuc happiness, we must 

ments. -i i \y_» . t 

consider how things come to be repre- 
sented to our desires under deceitful appearances : 
and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly 
coiuerniiig them. To see how far this reaches, and 
what are the causes of wrong judgment, we must re- 
member that things are judged good or bad in a 
double sense. 

First, That which is properly good or bad, is no- 
thing but barely pleasure or pain. 

Secondly, But because not only present pleasure 
and j)ain, but thai also which is apt by its efficacy or 
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consequences To bring it u|)ui) us iit n distance, is a 
proper object of our desires, and opt to move a crea- 
ture that hns foresight ; therefore things also thnt 
draw after tbcni pleasure and pnin are considered as 
good and evil. 

§ 62. The uroHf]: judgment that misleads us, and 
makes (he will oftpn fasten on the worse side, lies in 
misreporting upon the various comparisons of these. 
The wrong judgment I am here speaking; of, is not 
what one man may think of the determination of an- 
other, but what every man himself must confess to he 
wrong. For since I lay it for a certain ground that 
every intelligent being really seeks happiness, which 
consists in the enjoyment of pleasure, without any 
considerable mixture of uneasiness ; it is impossible 
any one should willingly put into his own draught 
any bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his 
power that would tend to his satisfaetion, and the 
completing of his happiness, but only by wrong 
judgment. I shall not here speak of that mistake 
which is the consequence of invincible error, which 
scarce deserves the name of wrong judgment ; but of 
that wrong judgment which every man himself must ' 
confess to be so. 

§ (is. If, therefore, as to present plea- \nc<\w.\Mt- 
sure and pain, the mind, as has been said, ing prcu^nt 
never mistakes that which is really good "'"' *""""'•■ 
or evil : that which is the greater pleasure, or the 
greater pain, is renlly just as it appears. But though 
present pleasure and pain show their difference and 
degrees so plainly as not to leave room for mistake, 
yet when we compare present pleasure or pain with 
future (which is usually the case in the most important 
determinations of the will), we often make wrong 
judgments of them, taking our measures of them in 
different positions of distance. Objects near our view 
we apt to be thought greater than those of a larger 
fee that are more remote: and so it is with nlcasttrcs 
nd pains ; the present is apt to carry it, auil those wt 
' distance h.i\e the dijiadvawt-.v^f \u ^c vAiwY*"^''^'*'^ 
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Thus most men^ like spendthrift heirs, are apt to judge 
a little in hand better than a great deal to come ; and 
so, for small matters in possession, part with greater 
ones in reversion. But that this is a wrong judgment 
every one must allow, let his pleasure consist in what- 
ever it will : since that which is future will certainly 
come to be present ; and then, having the same ad- 
vantage of nearness, will show itself in its full dimen- 
sions, and discover his wilful mistake, who judged of 
it by unequal measures. Were the pleasure of drink- 
ing accompanied, the very moment a man takes ofi* 
his glass, with that sick stomach and Aching head, 
which, in some men, are sure to follow not many hours 
after ; I think nobody, whatever pleasure he had in 
his cups, would, on these conditions, ever let wine 
touch his lips ; which yet he daily swallows, and the 
evil side comes to be chosen only by tlie fallacy of a 
little difference in time. But if pleasure or pain can 
be so lessened only by a few hours' removal, how much 
more will it be so by a farther distance, to a man that 
will not by a right judgment do what time will, i. e. 
bring it home upon himself, and consider it as present, 
and there take its true dimensions ! This is the way 
we usually impose on ourselves, in respect of bare 
pleasure and pain, or the true degrees of happiness or 
misery : the future loses its just proportion, and wliat 
is present obtains the preference as the greater. I 
mention not here the wrong judgment, whereby the 
absent are not only lessened, but reduced to peribct 
nothing ; when men enjoy what they can in present, 
and make sure of that, concluding amiss that no evil 
will thence follow. For that lies not in comparing 
the greatness of future good and evil, which is that 
w^e are here speaking of, but in another sort of wrong 
judgment, which is concerning good or evil, as it is 
considered to be the cause and procurement of plea- 
sure or pain, that will follow from it. 
(.'auiieji of § G-I. The cause of our judging amiss, 

^*"^- when we c'on)parc our present pleasure or 

pain with future, scevws Vo v\\e Vo \^m U\e weak and 
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narrow constitution of our minds. We csnnot well 
enjoy two |)Ieasiirett at once, much less any pleasure 
almost, whilst pain possesses us. The present plea- 
sure, if it be not very languid, and almost none at all, 
fills our narrow souls, and so takes up the whole mind 
that it scarce leaves any thought of things absent : 
or if, among our pleasures, there are some which are 
not strong enough to exclude the consideration of 
things at a distance ; yet we have so great an abhor- 
rence of pain, that a little of it extinguishes all our 
pleasures ; a little bitter mingled in our cup leaves no 
relish of the sweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate 
we desire to be rid of the present evil, which we are 
apt to tiiink nothing absent can equal : because, under 
thf present pain, we find not ourselves capable of any 
tlie least degree of happiness. Men's daily complaints 
arc a loud proof of this : the pain that any one actually 
feels is still of all other the worst; and it is with an- 
guish they cry out, "Any rather than this; nothing 
can be so intolerable as what I now sufiier." And 
therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts are in- 
tent to get rid of the present evil, before all things, 
as the first necessary condition to our happiness, let 
what will follow. Nothing, as we passionately think, 
can exceed, or almost equal, the uneasiness that sits 
so heavy upon us. And because the abstinence from 
a present pleasure that ofl'ers itself is a pain, nay oftcn- 
limfs a very great one, the desire being inflamed 
by a near and tempting object, it is no wonder that 
that operates after the same manner pain does, niid 
lessens in our thoughts what is future ; and so forces, 
as it were, blindfold into its embraces. 

I§ (i-'j. Add to this, that absent good, or, which is 
e same thing, future pleasure, especially if of a sort 
B are unacquainted with, seldom is able to counter- 
dance any uneasiness, either of pain or desire, which 
present. For its greatness being no more than 
hat shall be really tasted when enjoyed, men are apt 
luugli to lv^scn that, to make it give place iu Mvf 
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present desire; and coucludc witli tbemselves, thai 
when it comes to trial, it may possibly not answer the 
Teport or opinion that generally passes of it ; they 
' having often found, that not only what others have 
nuignifieil, but even what they themselves have en* 
joyed with great pleasure and delight at one time, has 
proved insipid or nauseous at another; uud Uiereforc 
they see nothing in it for which they should forego ii 
present enjoyment. But that this is a false way of 
judging, when applied to the liappiness of another 
life, they must confess; unless they will say, " Crod 
cannot make those happy he designs to be so." For 
that being intended for a state of happiness, it ronsl 
certainly be agreeable to every one's wish and desire : 
could we suppose their relishes as different there as 
they are here, yet the manna in heaven will suit every 
one's palate. Thus much of the wrong judgment we 
make of present and future pleasure and pain, when 
they are compared together, and so the absent consi- 
dered as future. 

In c^mrider- § ('*'• I^- As to things good Of bod in 

ingcoMc- their consequences, and by the aptness is 
queniuMof in them to procure ns good or evil in the 
aiMoM. future, we judge amiss several ways. 

1. When we judge that so much evil docs not really 
depend on them, as in truth there does, 

2. When we judge, that though the consequence , 
■^ be of that moment, yet it is not of that certainty bokJ 
^B that it may otherwise full out, or else by some m«a^^| 
^B le avoided,aa byindustry.address.chnnge.repentiUHl^H 
" &c. That these are wrong ways of judging, wel^^ 
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easy to show in every particular, if I would examiiw 
them at Urge singly : but I shall only mention this 
in general, viz. that it is a very wrong and irrutioni* 
way of proceeding, to venture a greater good foni 
less, upon uncertain guesses, and before a dne av( 
niination be made proportionable to the wetghtiness \ 
the mutter, and the concernment it is to us not^ 
mistake. This, I tliink, every one must confc)»,cspl 
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cially if he considerw the usual causes of this wrong 
iu(]y:nicnt, whereof these following are some : 

§ 67. I- Ignonmce; he that judges fjuscaof 
without informing himself to the utmost this. 
chat he is capable, cannot acquit himself 
of judging amiss. 

II. Inadvertency : when a man overlooks even that 
whieh he docs know. This is an affected and pre- 
sent ignorance, which misleads our judgments as much 
as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an 
account, and determining on which side the odds lie. 
If therefore either side be huddled up in haste, and 
several of the sums, that should have gone into the 
reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipi- 
tancy causes as wrong a judgment as if it were a per- 
fect ignorance. Th.it which most commonly causes 
this is the prevaleney of some present pleasure or 
pain, heightened by our feeble passionate nature, most 
strongly wrought on by what is present. To check 
this precipitancy, our understanding and reason was 
given us, if we will make a right use of it, to search 
and see, and then judge thereupon. Without liberty, 
the understanding would be to no purpose : and with- 
out understanding, liberty (if it could be) would sig- 
nify nothing. If a man sees what would do him good 
or harm, what would make him happy or miserable, 
without being able to move himself one step toivards 
or from it, what is he the better for seeing ? And he 
that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkness, what 
is his liberty better than if he were driven up and 
down as a bubble by the force of the wind 1 The 
being acted liy a blind impulse from without, or from 
within, is little odds. The 6rst therefore, and great 
UHe of liberty, is to hinder blind precipitancy ; the 
principal exercise of freedom is to stand still, open the 
eyes, look about, and take a view of the consequence 
of Tvhat we are going to do, as much as the weight of 
the matter reipiire^. How much »loth and negligence, 
heat and passion, the prevaleney of fashion, or at- 
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quired iiidisiJOsUiojis, flo severally coulributc '-v. i.:l. 
sion to these wrong judgments, l^liall not here : .:; 
inquire. I slmll only add one other false jmL' u-l 
which I think necessary to mention, because [itrhip 
it is little taken notice of, though of ^reat tnflucuo. 
Wrong § GS. Alt men desire happiness, thain 

judgmerit of ^^gj Joubt ; but, as has been alread; (t 
,,,5,,^^* to served, when they are rid of pahi, ihcf 
mirhBppi- are apt tn take up with any pleasure tl 
iim. hand, or that custom has eudcared tt 

them, to rest satisfied in that : and so being bappr, 
till some new desire, by making them uneasy, distorbi 
that happiness, and lihows them that they are DotM 
they look no farther; nor is the will determined tOMj 
action, in pursuit of any other known or appamt 
good. For since we lind, that we cannot enjoy all 
sorts of good, but one exclude!* another, we do iuh 
fix our desires on every apparent greater good, unUs 
it be judged to he necessary to our happiness; if wf 
think we can he liappy without it, it moves us aw. 
This is another occasion to men of judging wrori!;. 
when they take not that to be necessary to tl 
piness »liich really is so. This mistake mi 
both in the choice of the good we aim at. i 
often in the means to it, when it is a remote gtH:^! 
but which way ever it he, either by placing it whetc 
really it is not, or by neglecting the means ■& net 
necessary to it ; when a man misses his great 
happiness, he will acknowledge he judged not ri| 
That which contributes to this mistake, is the n 
supposed unplcusuntncss of the actions which are 
way to this end ; it seeming so preposterous a 
to men, to make themselves unhappy in order to 
piness, that they do not easily bring themselves to il 
WcMia § ^^- "^''^^ ''•^'^ inquiry therefore 

the cerning this matter is, " whether it bi 
agreeable- a man's power to change the pleasant 
"^"t-^"' and unpleasantness that accompanies 
• 'e"^^'^ sort of action r And as lu that, ' 
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plain ill uiaay rnscs he can. Men may »r» i" 
iirul sliould correct their palates, and give ''"ni»- 
relish to what either has, or they "suppose ha« none. 
Tiic relish of the mind is as various as that of the 
body, and like that too may be altered ; and it is a 
mistake to think, that men canuot change the dis- 
plousin^ness or indifference that is in actions into 
pleasure and desire, if they will do but what is in their 
power. A dvie consideration will do it in some cases; 
and practice, application, and custom in niostl Bread 
vr tobacco may be neglected, where they are shown 
to be useful to health, because of an indifferency or 
disrelish to them ; reason and consideration at first re* 
commend, and begin their trial, and use finds or custom 
;)inkcs them pleasant. That this in so in virtue too, 
very certain. Actions are pleasing or displeasing, 
ither in themselves, or considered as a nicans to a 
^renter and more desirable end. The eating of a 
well-seasoned dish, suited to a man's palate, may move 
ilie mind by the delight itself that accompanies the 
Idling, without reference to any other end ; to which 
the consideration of the pleasure thert? is in health and 
strength (to which that meat is subservient) may add 
a new gusto, able to make us swallow au ill relished 
potion. In the latter of these, any action is rendered 
u:ore or less pleasing only by the contemplation of 
the end, and tlie being more or less persuaded of its 
tendency to it, or necessary connexion with it: but 
Ihi' pleasure of the action itself is best acquired or in- 
creased by use and practice. Trials often reconcile us 
to that which at a distance we looked on with aver- 
sion, and by repetitions wear us into a liking of what 
possibly, in the first essay, displeased us. Habits have 
powerful charms, and put so strong attractions of 
easiness and pleasure into what we accustom ourselves 
to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at least be easy 
in the omission of actions, which habitual practice has 
suited, and thereby recommends to us. Though this 
be very visible, and every one's experience ihows Iiira 



do so; yet it is a part in the conduct c 
towards their happiness, neglected to a degree, th;i! 
it will be possibly entertained as a paradox, if it l 
said, that men can malce things or actions more or 1' ■ 
pleasing to themselves; and thereby remedy that, ;■ 
which one may justly impute a great deal of tlir: 
wandering. Fashion and the common opinion havini. 
settled wrong notions, and education and custom ;ii 
habits, the just values of things are misplaced, a:.. 
the palates of men corrupted. Pains should be tjiken 
to rectify these ; and contrary habits change our pie* 
sures, and give a relish to that which is necessary or ! 
conducive to our happiness. This every one niuil 
confess he can do; and when liappiness is lost, an' 

\ misery overtuke.f him, he will confess he did amiss i 
neglecting it, and condemn himself for it: and I h- 
every one, whether he has not often done so! 
p J. § "/O. I shall not now enlarge any far 

ofvici^ tovir- t^ic On the wrong judgments and neglci ' 
ntc 11 miini- of wliat is in their power, whereby im 
fea wrong mislead themselves. This would make ■■■ 

' ^'' 6"^"- volume, and is not my business. Bu 
•whatever false notions, or shameful neglect of what • 
in their power, may put men out of their way to hu; 
piness, and distract them, as we see, into so differed! 
courses of life, this yet is certain, that morality, esta- 
blished upon its true foundations, cannot but deter- 
mine the choice in any one that will but consider: 
and he that Mill not be so far a rational creature ^ 
to reHect seriously upon infinite happiness and miwiv 
roust needs condemn himself as not makings thai ii' 
of his understanding ho sliould. The rewards nii-i 
punisliments of another life, which the Almighty liw 
established as the enforcements of his law, are of 
weight enough to determine the choice, agninsi what- 
ever pleasure or pain this life can show, when ibc 
eternal state is considered but in its bare possibility: 
which nobody can make any doubt of. He that iviii 
allow exquisite and endless happiness to be but tK 
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possible cntisequcncp of a good. life Iiere, and the con- 
trary state ttic possible reward of a bad one, must 
own himself to judge very much aini^s if be does not 
conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expect- 
ation of everlasting bliss, which may come, is to be 
preferred to a vicious one, with the fear of that dread- 
ful state of misery, which it is very possible may over- 
take the guilty; or at best the terrible uncertain hope 
of annihilation. This is evidently so, though the vir- 
tuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 
continual pleasure : which yet is, for the most part, 
fjuite otherwise, and wicked men have not much the 
otlds to brag of, even in their present pos.ses.Vion ; nay, 
all things rightly considered, have, I think, even the 
worst part here. But when infinite happiness is put 
into one scale against infinite misery in the otiier, if 
the worst that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, 
be the best that the wicked can attain to, if he be in 
the right, who can without madness run the venture t 
Who in his wits would choose to come witliin u pos- 
sibility of infinite misery, which if he miss, there is yet 
nothing to be got by that hazard? Whereas, on the 
other side, the sober man ventures nothing against in- 
finite happiness to be got, if his expectation conies to 
pass. If the good man he in the right, he is eternally 
happy; if he mistakes, he is not miserable, he feels 
nothing. On the other side, if the wicked be in the 
right, he is not happy; if he mistakes, he is iofimlely 
miserable. Must it not be a most manifest wrong 
judgment that does not presently see to which side, 
ill this case, the preference is to be given t I have 
forborne to mention any thing of the certainty or pro- 
bability of a future state, designing here to show the 
wrong Judgment that any one must allow he mskt^s 
upon his own principles, laid how he pleases, who 
prefers the short pleasures of a vicious life upon any 
consideration, whilst he knows, and cannot but be 
certain, that a future life is at least possible. 
71. To conclude this inquiry into R«mi| 
1 liberty, whiciv, as it stood before, i ''™- 
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myself from the beginning fearing, and a very ja 
rious friend of mine, since the publication, siispectid 
to have some mistake in it, though lie could not v 
ticularly show it me, I was pnt upon a stricter rerid 
(if this chapter; wherein lighting upon a very* 
and scarce observable slip I had made, in putting a 
seeraingly indifferent word for another, that discov<i| 
opened to me this present view, which here, in I 
second edition, I submit to the learned world, i 
which in short is this : " Liberty is a power to act 4 
not to act, according as the mind directs." A powf 
to direct the operative faculties to motion or rest! 
particular instances, is that which we call the < 
That which in the train of our voluntary aclioi 
determines the will to any change of operation, f 
some present uneasiness; which is, or at least is ntwa^ 
accompanied with, that of desire. Desire is nlwars 
moved by evil, to fly it ; because a total freedom from 
pain always makes a nece'ssary part of our happiness : 
init every good, nay every greater good, does not eon- 
staiitly move desire, because it may not make, or may 
not be taken to make, any necessary part of our hap- 
piness: for all that we desire is only to be happy, 
liut though this general desire of happiness operate* 
constantly and invariably, yet the satisfaction of nni 
particular desire can be suspended from deten 
the will to any subservient action till we have I 
turely examined, whether the particular appu 
good, which we then desire, makes a part of our r 
happiness, or be consistent or inconsistent with \ 
The result of our judgment upon that examinationB 
what ultimately determines the man, who could i 
be free if his will were determined by any thing I 
his own desire guided by his own judgment, I kna 
that liberty by some is placed in an indifferency of 0^ 
man, antecedent to the determination of his will. 
wish they, who lay so much stress on such an anl 
cedent indifferency, as they call it, had told us plairil 
whether this supposed indiflerency be antecedent | 
the thought and judgment of the nndrrslaiidin 
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, Well as to the decree of the will. For it is pretty hard 
to state it between them ; i. e. immediately after the 
judgment of the understanding, and before the deter- 
mination of the will, because the determination of the 
will immediately follows the judgment of the under- 
standing : and to place liberty in an indiffercncy, 
antecedent to the .thought and judgment of the un- 
derstanding, seems to me to place liberty in a state 
of darkness, wherein we tan neither see nor say any 
thing of it ; at least it places it tn a subject incapable 
of it, no agent being allowed capable of liberty but 
in consequence of thought and judgment. I am not 
nice about phrases, and therefore consent to say, with 
those that love to speak so, that liberty is placed in 
indiffercncy ; but it is an indifferency which remains 
after the judgment of the understanding, yea, even 
after the determination of the will: and that is an 
indifferency not of the man (for after he has once 
judged which is best, viz. to do or forbear, he is no 
longer indifferent), but an indifferency of the operative 
powers of the man, which, remaining equally able to 
operate or to forbear operating after as before the 
decree of the will, are in a state which, if one pleases, 
may be called indifferency -. aud as far us this indif- 
ferency readies, a man is free, and no farther : v. g. 
I have the ability to move my hand, or to let it rest, 
that operative power is indifferent to move, or not to 
move my hand : 1 am then in that respect perfectly 
free. My will determines that operative power to 
rest, I am yet free, because the indifferency of that 
my operative power to act, or not to act, still remains; 
the power of moving my band is not at all impaired 
by the determination of my will, winch at jiresent 
orders rest : the indifferency of that power to act, or 
not to act, is'just as it was before, as will appear, if 
the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the contrary. 
But if during the rest of my hand it be seized by a 
sudden palsy, the indifferency of that operative power 
is gone, and with it my liberty ; I hav« no lon^fict 
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freedom in that respect, but ant under a Decessity 
letting my hand rest. On the other side, if my hand 
be put into motion by a convulsion, the inditterency 
of that operative faculty is taken away by that motioo, 
and my liberty in that caae is lost : for 1 am under a 
necessity of having my hand move. I have added 
tliis to show in what sort of indifTerency liberty 
to mc to consist, and not in any other, real or ii 
ginary. 

§ "j^Z, True notions concerning the nature and ex* 
tent of liberty are of so great importance, that I hope 
I shall be pardoned this digression, which my attempt 
to explain it has led me into. The idea of will, vo ' 
tion, liberty, and necessity, in this chapter ofpovri 
came naturally in my way. In a former edition 
this treatise I gave an account of my tkougfits ci 
cerning them, according to the light I then had : i 
now, as a lover of truth, and not a worshipper of 
own doctrines, I own some change of my opinitm^ 
which I think I have discovered ground for. In what 
1 first writ, I with an unbiassed indifferency followed 
truth, whither I thought she led me. Bat neil' 
heing so vain as to fancy infallibility, nor so di 
genuous as to dissemble my mistakes for fear 
blemishing my reputation, I have, with the 
sincere design for truth only, not been ashamed 
publish what a severer inquiry has suggested, it 
not impossible but that some may think my foi 
notions right, and some (as I have already founi 
these latter, and some neither. I shall not at 
wonder at this variety in men's opinions ; impi 
deductions of reason in controverted points being 
rare, and exact ones in abstract notions not so vi 
easy, especially if of any length. And thercfoi 
should think myself not a little behotdeh to any 
who would upon the^e, or any other grounds, i 
clear this subject of liberty from any difficulties tl 
may yet remain. 

Before I close this chapter, it may perhaps be 
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our purpose, and help to give iis clearer conceptions 
about power, if we make our tlioughts take a little 
more exact survey of action. I liave said above, that 
we have ideas but of two sorts of action, viz, motion 
and thinking. These, in truth, though called and 
counted actions, yet, if nearly considered, wil! not be 
found to he always perfectly so. For, if I mistake 
not, there are instances of both kinds, which, upon 
due consideration, will be found rather passions tnati 
actions, and consequently so far the effects barely of 
passive powers in those subjects, wbi<'K yet on their 
accounts are thouffbt agents. For in these instances, 
the substance that hath motion or thought receives 
the impression, where it is put into that action purely 
from without, and so acta merely by the capacity it 
has to receive such an impression from some external 
agent ; and such a power is not properly an active 
power, but a mere passive capacity in the subject. 
Sometimes the substance or agent puts itself into 
action by its own power, and this is properly active 
power. Whatsoever modification a substance has, 
whereby it produces any effect, that is called action ; 
t'.^'-. a solid substance by motion operates on or alters 
the sensible ideas of another substance, and therefort- 
this modification of motion we call action. But yet 
this motion in that solid substance is. when rightly 
ronsidered, but a passion, if it received it only from 
some external agent. So that the active power of 
motion is in no substance which cannot begin motion 
in itself, or iu another substance, when at rest. So 
likewise in thinking, a power to receive ideas or 
thoughts, from the o}>eration of any external sub- 
stance, is called a power of thinking : hut this is but 
a passive power or capacity. But to be able to bring 
into view ideas out of sight at one's own choice, and 
to compare which of them one thinks fit, this is an 
active power. This reflection maybe of some use to 
Bieservc us from mistakes about powers and actions, 
hicb grammar and the common frame of la'i^j.wyis. 
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I may be apt to lead us into ; since what issigitifieil b}- 
, verbs that grammarians call active, does not alwayi 
I nignify action : r.g: this proposition, I see the moon, 
I or a star, or I feel the beat of the sun, though ex- 
f pressed by a verb active, does not signify any action 
in ine, whereby I operate on those substances; but 
tite receptionoi'theideasoflight, roundness, and he^ J 
IV herein I am not active, but barely passive, and ca%fl 
not in that position of my eyes or body avoid receivinf^ 
them. But when I turn my eyes another way, or re- 
move my body out of the sunbeams, 1 am properly 
active ; because of my own choice, by a power withio 
myself, I put myself into that motion. Such an ac- 
tion is the product of active power. 

§ ^3. Ann thus 1 have, in a short draught, given a 
view of our original ideas, from whence al] the re^t 
are derived, and of which they are made up ; which 
if I would consider as a philosopher, and examine on 
what causes they depend, and of what they are mode, 
I believe they all might be reduced to these very few 
primary and original ones, viz. extension, solidity, mo- 
bility, or the power of being moved, which by our 
senses we receive from body ; perceptivity, or (Ite 
power of perception or thinking; motivity, or tlie 
power of moving ; which by reflection we receive firom 
our minds. I crave leave to make use of these two 
new words, to avoid the danger of being mistaken in 
the use of those which are equivocal. To which if 
we add existence, duration, number, — which belong 
both to the one and the other, — we have, perhaps, all 
the original ideas, on which the rest depend. I*or by 
these, I imagine, might be explained the nature «f 
colours, sounds, tastes, smells, and all other ideas we 

Ihave, ifwe had but faculties acute enough to percei»e 
the severally modified extensions and motions oC these 
minute bodies, which produce those several sennatioaf 
in us. But my present purpose being only to inquiti: 
into the knowledge the mind has of things, by tlioii^ 
ideas and appearances which God has Htted it to re- 
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ceive from them, and how the miDil comes by that 
knowledge, rather than into their causes or manner 
of production ; I shall not, contrary to the design of 
this essay, set myself to inquire pliUosophically into 
the peculiar constitution of bodies, and tlie configura- 
tion of parts, whereby they have the power to pro- 
duce in us the ideas of their sensible qualities : I shall 
not enter any farther into that disquisition, it sufficing 
to my purpose to observe, that gold or saffron has a 
power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and snow 
or milk the idea of white, which we can only have by 
our sight, without examining the texture of the parts 
of those bodies, or the particular figures or motion of 
the particles which rebound from them, to cause in us 
that particular sensation: though when we go beyond 
the bare ideas in our minds, and would inquire into 
their causes, we cannot conceive any thing else to be 
in any sensible object, whereby it produces different 
ideas in us, but the different bulk, figure, number, 
texture, and motion of its insensible parts. 



CHAPTER XXII. ^^m 

Of mixed Modes. ^^^^| 

§ 1. Having treated of simple modes Mixed modes, 1 
in the foregoing chapters, and given se- what. I 

vera! instances of some of the most considerable of J 
them, to show what they are, and how we come by I 
tbem, we are now in the next place to consider those J 
we call mixed modes : such are the complex ideas we.J 
mark by the names obligation, drunkenness, a lie, kc.m 
which consisting of several combinations of simplea 
ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, tofl 
distinguish them from the more simple modes, whichfl 
consist only of simple ideas of the same kind. ThesM 
knixed modes being also such combinations of simplft^ 
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leas as are not looked upon to be characteristic! 

larks of any real beings that have a steady existeno 
scattered and independent ideas put together I 
mind, are thereby distinguished from the complc 
ideas of substances. 
MadL'liy § 2. That the mind, in respect of i 

the laiaA. s'lmple ideas, is wholly passive^ and T 
ceives them all from the existence and operations 
things, such ns sensation or reflection offers thei 
without being able to make any one idea, experienc 
shows us ; but if we attentively consider these idei 
I call mixed modes, we are now speaking of, we aha 
find their original quite different. The mind oft« 
exercises an active power in making these sever 
combinations: for it being once furnished with simp 
ideas, it can put them together in several eatnpot 
tions, and sojnake variety of complex ideox, withoi 
examining whether they exist so together in natui 
And hence I think it is that these ideas are calli 
notions, as if tliey had their original and constant ea 
istence more in the thoughts of men than in the realit 
of things } and to form such ideas, it suf^ced that i 
mind puts the parts of them together, and that thi 
were consistent in the understanding, without com 
dering whether they had any real being: though 1 1 
not deny, but several of them might be taken fro 
observation, and the existence of several simple ide 
to combined, as they are put together in the undi 
standing. For the man who first framed the idea 
hypocrisy might have either taken it at first from ll 
observation of one, who made show of good quallH 
which he had not, or else have framed that idea ha I 
mind, without having any such pattern to fashion 
hy: for it is evident, that in the beginning of laiiguag 
and societies of men, several of those complex idei 
which were consequent to the constitutions establish! 
amongst them, must needs have been in the minds 
men, before they existed any where else: and lb 
many names that stood for such complex ideas we 
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in use, and so those ideas framed, before the combi- 
nations they stood for ever existed. 

§ 3. Indeed, now that languages are Sometinies 
made, and abound with words standing got by the 
for such combinations, an usual way of oftherr'"" 
getting these complex ideas is by the ex- namea. 
plication of those terms that stand for 
them : for consisting of a company of simple ideas 
combined, they may by words, standing for those 
simple ideas, be represented to the mind of one who 
understands those words, though that complex com- 
bination of simple ideas were never offered to his 
mind by the real existence of things. Thus a roan 
may come to have the idea of sacrilege or murder, 
by enumerating to him the simple ideas which these 
words stand for, without ever seeing either of them 
committed. 

§ 4. Every mixed mode consisting of The name 
many distinct simple ideas, it seems rea- ties the porta 

sonable to inquire, "whence it has its "•""''™ 

, , T , . , . > mcxltai into 

unity, and how such a precise multitude „„£ idea, 
comes to make but one idea, since that 
combination does not always exist together in na- 
ture?" To which I answer, it is plain it has its unit) 
from an act of the mind combining those several 
simple ideas together, and considering them as one* 
complex one, consisting of those parts ; and the mark] 
of this union, or that which is looked on generally to 
complete it, is one name given to that combination. 
For it is by their names that men commonly regulate 
their account of their distinct species of mixed modes, 
seldom allowing or considering any number of simple 
ideas to make one complex one, but such collections 
as there be names for. Thus, though the killing of 
an old man be as fit in nature to be united into one 
complex idea as the killing a man's father ; yet there* 
being no name standing precisely for the one, as there 
is the name of parricide to mark the other, it is nol 
taken for a particular complex idea, nor a distiucC 
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lecies of actions from thjit of killing a young 
any other man. 
_ 3 cause S 5' If we should inquire a little fan 

of mijciiig ther, to see what It is tliiit occasions met 
mixed ^q make several combinations of simpli 

"" **' ideas into distinct, and, as it were, settlut 

modes, and neglect others which, in the nature o 
things themselves, have as much an aptness to bl 
corabined and make distinct ideas, we shall find tha 
reason of it to be the end of language; which hciD| 
to mark or communicate men's thoughts to one an^ 
other with all the despatch that may he^ they usuall] 
make such collections of ideas into complex modeii 
and affix names to them, as they have frequent use 
in their way of living and conversation, leaving others 
which they have hut seldom an occasion to nieDtion, 
loose and without names to tie them together ; tbe] 
rather choosing to enumerate (when they have need 
such ideas as make them up, ^y the particular name 
that stand for them, than to trouble their memotti 
by multiplying of complex ideas with names to 
which they seldom or never have any occasion 
tnake use of. 

Whv worits § ^* 1'l>>s shows us how it conWB 

in our Ion- pass, that there are in every longui 
guagc Luve many particular words which cannot 
""" rendered by any one single word of i 

other. For the several fashions, ciuta 

and manners of one nation, making sei 
ral combinations of ideas familiar and necessary 
one, which another people have had never any oo 
sion to make, or perhaps so much as taken notice of 
names come of course to be annexed to them, 1 
avoid long periphrases in things of daily conversatioi 
and so they become so many distinct complex id« 
in their minds. Thus a'rfaxi7,wf amongst the GreeT 
ai\ii protcriptio amongst the Romans, were wordswhl 
other languages had no names that exactly answeri 
because they stood for complex ideas, which were I 
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in the minds of the men of other nations. Where 
there was no such custom, there was no notion of 
any such actions ; no use of such combinations of ideas 
as were united, and as it were tied together by those 
terms : and therefore in other countries there were no 
names for them. 

§ 7- Hence also we may see the reason And Ian- 
why languages constantly change, take gu^es 
up new and lay by old terms; because change, 
change of customs and opinions bringing with it new 
combinations of ideas, which it is necessary frequently 
to think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long 
descriptions, are annexed to them, and so they be- 
come new species of complex modes. What a number 
of different ideas are by this means wrapt up in one 
short sound, and how much of our time and breath 
is thereby saved, any one will see, who will but take 
the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either re- 
prieve or appeal stand for; and, inHead of either of 
those names, use a periphrasis, to make any one un- 
derstand their meaning. 

§ 8. Though I shall have occasion to Mised 
consider this more at large, when I come mixles, 
to treat of words and their use, yet I '"^^'^ ^«y 
could not avoid to take thus much notice *" 
here of the names of mixed modes ; which being fleet- 
ing and transient combinations of simple ideas, which 
have but a short existence any where but in the minds 
of men, and there too have no longer any existence 
than whilst they are thought on, have not so much 
anywhere the appearance of a constant and lasting 
existence as in their names : which are therefore, in 
this sort of ideas, very apt to he taken for the ideas 
themselves. For if we should inquire where the idea 
of a triumph or apotheosis exists, it is evident they 
could neither of them exist altogether anywhere in 
thethings themselves, being actions that required time , 
to their performance, and so could nCTcr all exbt to- 
gether ; and as to the minds of men, where the ideas 
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* of these actions are supposed to be lodged, they have 
there too a very uncertain existence ; and thcrofaic 
wc are apt to annex them to the names that exdu 
them in us. 

How we get §9" ^here are therefore three w 
the ideas of whereby we get the complex ideas 
m«ed mixed modes. 1, By experience and 

""**^ serration of things themselves. Thus 

seeing two men wrestle or fence, we get the idea 
wrestling or fencing. 2. By invention, or voluntary 
putting together of several simple ideas in oar own 
minds : so he that first invented printing or etchinjt, 
had an idea of it in his mind before it ever exisled. 
3. Which is the most usual way, by exploinin^ the 
names of actions we never saw. or notions vre cannot 
see ; and hy enumerating, and thereby, as it vrere, 
setting before our imaginations all those ideas which 
go to the making them up, and are the constilueut 
parts of them. For having by sensation and reflection 
stored our minds with simple ideas, and by use got 
the names that stand for them, we can by those meaoi 
represent to another any complex idea we would haTC 
him conceive; so that it has in it no simple ideas bol 
what he knows, and has with us the same name for. 
For all our complex ideas are ultimately resolvable 
into simple ideas, of which they are compounded and 
originally made up, though perhaps their immediitc 
ingredients, as 1 may so say, are also complex ide«. 
Thus the mixed mode, which the word lie stands for, 
is made of these simple ideas : 1. Articulate sounds. 
2. Certain ideas in the mind of the speaker. 3. ThoH 
words the signs of those ideas. *. Those signs put 
together by affirmation or negation, otherwise than 
the ideas they stand for are in the mind of the speaker. 
I think I need not go any farther in the analysis of 
that complex idea we call a lie : what I have said i* 
enough to show, that it is made up of simple ideas : 
and it could not be but an offensive tediousness to my 
reader, to trouble Kim with a more minuto enunuvA- 
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tion of every particular simple idea that goes to thig 
complex ono ; which, from what has been said, he can- 
not but be able to make out to himself. The same 
may be done in all our complex ideas whatsoever; 
whicli, however compounded and decompounded, may 
at last be resolved into simple ideas, which are all the 
materials of knowledge or thought we have, or can 
have. Nor shall we have reason to fear that the mind 
is hereby stinted to too scanty a number of ideas, if 
we consider what an inexhaustible stock of simple 
modes, number and figure alone afford us. How far 
then mixed modes which admit of the various com- 
binations of different simple ideas, and their infinite 
modes, are from being few and scanty, we may easily 
imagine. So that before we have done, we shall see 
that nobody need be afraid he shall not have scope 
and compass enough for his thoughts to range in, 
though they be, as I pretend, confined only to simple 
ideas received from sensation or reflection, and their 
several combinations. 

§ 10. It is worth our observing, which Motion, 
of all our simple ideas have been most tlilnltinq, 
modified, and had most mixed ideas made wd pownr, 
out of them, with names given to them ; ''"'[^ ?. 
and those have been these three ; think- g^j 
ing ond motion (which are the two ideas 
which comprehend in them all action) and power, 
from whence these actions are conceived to flow. The 
simple ideas, I say, of thinking, motion, and power, 
have been those which have been most modified, and 
out of whose modifications hare been made most com- 
plex modes, with names to them. For action being 
the great business of mankind, and the whole matter 
about which all laws are conversant, it is no wonder 
that the several modes of thinking and motion should 
be taken notice of, the ideas of them observed, and 
laid up in the memory, and have names assigned to 
them ; without which, laws could be but ill made, or 
vice and disorder repressed. Nor could any comnni- 
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nication be well had amongst men, without such 
plex ideas, with names to them : and therefore 
have settled names, and supposed settled idea* in 
minds, of modes of action distinguished by their causey 
means, objects, ends, instruments, time, place, siul 
other circumstances, and also of their powers fittwl 
for those actions: r.^. boldness is the power to speak 
or do what we intend, before others, without fear or 
disorder; and the Greeks call the confidence of 
speaking by a peculiar name, aafp^o-ia: which power 
or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has been 
acquired by frequent doing the same thing, is that idea 
we name habit ; wlien it is forward, and ready upon 
every occasion to break into action, we call it diipo- 
sition. Thus testincss is a disposition or aptness t» 
be angry. 

To conclude : Let us examine any modes of ai 
' «. g. consideration and assent, which are actions ■ 
mind ; running and speaking, which are actions 
the body; revenge and murder, which are actions of 
both together ; and we shall find them but so many 
collections of simple ideas, which together make up 
the complex ones signified by those names. 
Several § ^^" P*^"'^*" being the source from 

words seem- whence all action proceeds, thu 
ingtosig- stances wherein these powers are, . 
^■f*! h*"t' ''^^y exert this power into act, are call 
to'e^ect! causes; and the substances which thei 

upon are produced, or the simple ideas 
which are introduced into any subject by the exerting 
of that power, are called efi'ects. The efficacy whereby 
the new substance or idea is produced is called, in iha 
subject eserting that power, action ; but in the sub- 
ject wherein any simple idea is changed or produced, 
it is called passion : which efficacy, however various, 
and the eficcts almost infinite, yet we can, I think, 
conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be nothing else 
but modes of thinking and willing; in corporeal 
agents, nothing else but modifications of motion. I 
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iOV, i think we cannot conceive it to be any other but 
these two : for whatever sort of action, besides these, 
produces any effects, I confess myself to have no 
^jon or idea of; and so it is quite remote from my 
thoughts, apprehensions, and knowledge ; and as mucn 
in the dark to me as five other senses, or as the ideas 
of colours to a blind man : and therefore many wordSj 
which seem to express some action, signify nothing of 
the action or modus operandi at all, but barely the 
effect, with some circumstances of the subject wrought 
on, or cause operating; e. g. creation, annihilation, 
contain in them no idea of tlie action or manner 
whereby they are produced, but barely of the cause^ 
and the thing done. And when a countryman says 
the cold freezes water, though the word freezing seems 
to import some action, yet truly it signifies nothing 
but the effect, viz. that water that was before fiuid is 
become hard and consistent, without containing any 
idea of the action whereby it is done. 

§ 12. I think I shall not need to re- Mixed 
mark here, that though power and action < modes made 
make the greatest part of mixed modes, ^o of other 
marked by names, and familiar in the ' ^^' 
minds and mouths of men, yet other simple ideas, and 
their several combinations, are not excluded : much 
less, I think, will it be necessary for rae to enumerate 
all the mixed modes, which have been settled, with 
names to them. That would be to make a dictionary 
of the greatest part of the words made use of in divi- 
nity, ethics, law, and politics, and several other sciences. 
All that is requisite to my present design is, to show 
what sorts of ideas those are which I call mixed modes, 
how the mind comes by tliem, and that they are com- 
positions made up of simple ideas got fronk sensation 
And reflection; which 1 suppose I have done. 
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